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HE Montagnais-Naskapi of the Labrador peninsula illustrate for us, 

as well as any contemporary human group could, I fancy, an example 
of the intimate, face-to-face type of society which is so often sought for by 
the social theorists. We have some of these types of codperative primitive 
society in Australia, South Africa and South America. They are primary 
in pattern, since, through the intimate association of individuals forming 
them, the social fusion of kin results in producing a community whole 
within which there is a tendency toward harmony and the most thorough- 
going codperation. Strife is scarcely present; violence strenuously avoided; 
competition even courteously disdained. These, they think, lead to ridicule. 
In their place are met subjection of self, generosity in respect to property, 
service and opinion, the qualities which we often speak of as being found in 
“good sports,”’ and which seem to develop as social habits. And these are 
the qualities that to them represent honor and a welcome place in the 
thoughts of their associates. I would agree with Cooley’ in assuming that 
the differences between these Labrador nomads and modern Europea s 
are neither in human nature nor capacity, but in organization. The elaborate 
and artificial development of ideas and sentiments that go to make up in- 
stitutions is wanting. Universal stable human nature is here met in its 
baldest guise, as a trait in the society of the primary group. Westermarck 
attributes this to even the lowest of savages. 


Research in the Montagnais-Naskapi area was obviously made possible for me through 
resources furnished by several institutions over a period of years. Hence the usual acknowl- 
edgements for its support are tendered to the Directors of the National Museum of Canada, 
the American Museum of Natural History, the Museum of the American Indian (Heye 
Foundation) and the National Museum of Denmark for which ethnological collections were 
made in respective succession from 1912 onward. A grant from the Faculty Research Fund of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in 1931-2, contributed means for the pursuit of special re- 
search in the field of religion and behavior along lines previously planned. 

2 C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, New York, 1911, p. 29. 
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By the cardinal categories of ethical behavior, recognized as fundamen- 
tals, embracing positive and negative phases of virtue, we follow the topics 
suggested by students at large: altruism, tenderness, indifference (to 
weaith), honesty, work, providence, and appreciation, as opposed to 
egoism, cruelty, cupidity, theft, laziness, improvidence and ingratitude. 
Some additional topics arise as secondary themes for such treatment as 
can be given them, owing to conditions in the particular field I am dealing 
with. Hence, I shall comment upon the qualities of ethical behavior in 
respect to age and infirmity, child-rearing, marriage, the so-called absolute 
moral qualitities, regard for life, regard for property and honesty, sex 
relationship, truthfulness, gratitude, hospitality, courtesy, coédperation, 
affection, jealousy, cruelty, cupidity, self-control, love and hate, exo-tribal 
altruism and benevolence at large. 

My notes are intended as contributory in a small measure to the 
material available on the practices of morality in a small and unadvanced 
group of Indians; the kind of study that would be welcomed by such stu- 
dents as Lévy-Bruhl.‘ 

The very essence of evil conduct, the Algonkian of this region feels, is 
to maltreat one’s fellow-men. Since the power to do this lies in such a high 
degree in the province of the shaman, the contrast between good and evil is 
brought out in high relief in the practices of shamanism. The conjuror can 
become the arch-criminal or the benefactor in his social sphere, according to 
the motives that govern him, to an extent that puts the less gifted in- 
dividual in the shade. The concept of good and evil forces seems to line up, 
accordingly, with the phenomena of shamanism. Apart from the latter, 
we can only approach toward an understanding of ethics from observation 
of individual conduct, and by considering reasons associated with it as the 
individual behaves in his social world in relation to his comrades. In his 
normal behavior the Indian of these regions feels a keen responsibility for 
the practical welfare of his group. He thinks, I should venture to say, judg- 
ing from his actions and his sentiments, in terms of general welfare quite 
unselfishly. But not so in the case of the conjuror, for here we learn, not only 
from rumor, but from the myths and tales, is where the gamut of human 
weaknesses and virtues finds a field of conflict. The shaman may be a bene- 
factor, but he may also be a knave. So, since the opportunity to study actual 
cases of shaman personality has not as yet come my way, I shall have to 


* The somewhat generalized consensus of opinion current among authors: Dewey, 
Buecher, Hobhouse, Westermarck, Malinowski. 

* L. Lévy-Bruhl, Ethics and Moral Science, London, 1905; and H. Sidgwick, London, 
1888. 
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SPECK] LABRADOR ETHICS 561 
limit the treatment of moral behavior of these bands to that limited field 
of approach to which I have been admitted—the observations of personal 
habits. 

From these comments our attention naturally drifts to the question of 
ethics in general among these unorganized nomads. No ideas of retribution 
in the soul-realm are encountered; no recognition of reward or expectation 
of punishment at the hands of spiritual forces seems to be heard of among 
them. In short, personal behavior in their social contacts has nothing what- 
ever to do with their religious life. Crime, in the sense in which we define it, 
is something that they do not themselves recognize. They speak of doing 
good, doing well, being nice, acting well, all in the same term minotdtak, 
mildtotak, and likewise of its counterpart matcitdtak.® 

Personal behavior among them, then, is a matter of custom, habit, 
evidently, the outgrowth of their innate feelings toward each other. These 
seem to be in general worthy of commendation even in the judgment of 
civilized beings. Indeed, the Naskapi could just as well say in the words of 
Samuel L. Clemens, 


There is only one impulse which moves a person to do things. That sole impulse 
is the impulse to content his own spirit—and winning its approval. 


Helvetius, the French philosopher of the 18th century, taught, also, that 
man acts in the direction of satisfying and contenting his own strongest 
feelings, emotions and desires, such being the basis of all our ethical teach- 
ing. 

The Naskapi rule of free-will as a basis of moral conduct is hardly to be 
identified with the concept defined in the ethical philosophies of Europe. 
Nor, as I view it, is the Labrador belief in soul domination to be allied with 
the intuitionism of the scholiasts. While some common attributes occur in 
both cases, the plane of thought upon which the Indian system rests is one 
historically and economically alien to those of classical Europe. 

If the ideal of moral development in human history leads, as Hobhouse 
thought,® to an adjustment of mutually dependent personal rights of the 
individual with the highest welfare of the social groups, we may admit that 
here in the small Labrador groups the goal has been reached without the 
process. The Labradorean system, despite certain vague resemblances to 
Socratic teachings, will not square with systems so long studied and reduced 
to formal processes of thought. 


5 Other qualities of virtue are expressed in the language of the area (Montagnais-Naskapi) 
by such terms as milowéwin, “gratitude,” witcawéwin, “codperation,” milokwéwin, “kind- 
ness,” milawacowéwin, “purity.” 

* L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, New York, 1906. 
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Utilitarian, the Naskapi usages seem indeed to be, and, sofarasIcan /§ om 
judge, they arise from deliberately rationalized thought on the matter of the 
social conduct.’ The valuation of human conduct becomes a source of dis- at | 
cussion among them in their leisure hours fully as often as it does among us. 

Few possible phases of the conduct of whites whom they have occasion to fro 
observe are neglected in the reviewing they indulge in. They accuse the = 
Europeans, first of all, of insatiable greed; then, of competitive selfishness, | bec 
of thoughtlessness of the future, and deliberate cheating in economic trans- mn 
actions. The success of the white man’s culture, being attributed in the i 
Naskapi mind to a combination of these traits, they too often try to achieve tin 
success equal to his by imitation. Their shrewdness makes them resort to | 
tricks often turned successfully against the traders. The victim, in the one lat 
case the trader, complains of the “‘crooked Indian,” as the Indian, when fin 
he is innocent of the wiles of trade, complains of the “‘crooked trader.” co 

To assay impartially the moral feelings and usages of an uncivilized 
people is generally to court criticism. It may arise from the civilized readers’ se 
natural feelings urging them to reject any assertion pretending to show . 
equality in morals between themselves and savages if natural moral dis- t 
ciplines are reported among the uncivilized. And criticism will arise from 7 
the feeling of suspicion that the investigator has observed uncivilized be- 
havior and its motives from some angle of bias. The latter is inevitably true 0 
of any source in question; it can hardly be otherwise in human observation. b 
The former, on the other hand, is an assumption, not a fact. I confess to ni 
this bias in giving it as my own impression that these natives, taken as a fc 
whole, are no more strangers to elevated feelings than we are. d 

The Montagnais and Naskapi, however, have never been accordeda_ | 
very high character by the writers of the past. Haddon, in a recent work, | C 
alludes to them as the most degraded of all Algonquians.* b 

In the opinion of earlier writers, many of whom had intimate relations ‘ 


with the savages, one meets with conflicting estimates. These are supported ; 
by generalities of observation, seldom by specific data.* Accordingly, we get 
the missionary’s condemnation of the natives, often expressed with such 


7 For exposition of another point of view in regard to the character of moral conduct, . 
namely its origin in instinct, see A. L. Kroeber, Morals of Uncivilized Peoples, AA 12: 437-47. | 
Also, in discussing ethics of primitive peoples, F. C. Sharp, Ethics, (New York, 1928) ina I 


short chapter ascribes utilitarian ethical conscience to preliterate as well as civilized races. 1 
8 A. C. Haddon, The Races of Man, New York, 1925, p. 140. ‘ 
* For example, A. P. Low, Report on Explorations in the Labrador Peninsula, 1892-5, 
Ottawa 1896, passim; George Cartwright, Captain Cartwright and His Labrador Journal, ed. 
by C. W. Townsend, Boston, 1911; L. M. Turner, Ethnology of the Ungava District, BAE-R 11, 
Washington, 1894. 
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amusing naiveté that without intending it in the slightest, the effect upon 
the sophisticated mind is to admire the direct moral reasoning of the savages 


at the expense of the recorder’s. For instance, Le Caron: 


Hence they do not generally care for instruction; they come and cling to us only 
from fancy or natural inclination, or for the welcome and attention given them by the 
care we take of their sick, or from interest to get something from us, and, lastly, 
because we are Frenchmen and they are allied with us against their enemies. We 
teach them the prayers, and they recite them without any discernment of the 
Faith, like so many songs; and even those whom we have long catechised, except a 
very small number, are not to be depended upon if they return for ever so short a 
time to the woods. 

I know not whether their ancestors knew any divinity, but the fact is that their 
language, natural enough for anything else, is so sterile on this point that we can 
find no terms to express the Divinity nor any of our mysteries, not even the most 
common. This is one of our greatest difficulties. 

One of the greatest obstacles to their conversion is that most of them have 
several wives, and that they change them when they like, not understanding that 
it is possible to submit to the indissolubility of marriage. “Just see,” they tell us, 
“vou have no sense. My wife does not agree with me and I cannot agree with her. 
She will be better suited with such a one, who does not get on with his wife. Why, 
then, do you wish us four to be unhappy the rest of our days?” 

Another obstacle, which you may conjecture from what I have said, is the 
opinion they have that you must never contradict any one, and that every one must 
be left to his own way of thinking. They will believe all you please, or, at least, will 
not contradict you; and they will let you, too, believe what you will. It is a pro- 
found insensibility and indifference, especially in religious matters, for which they 
do not care. No one must come here in hopes of suffering martyrdom, if we take the 
word in its strict theological sense, for we are not in a country where savages put 
Christians to death on account of their religion. They leave every one in his own 
belief; they even like our ceremonies externally, and this barbarism makes war only 
for the interests of the nation. They kill people only in private quarrels, from in- 
toxication, brutality, vengeance, a dream or extravagant vision; they are incapable 
of doing it in hatred of the Faith. 

Every inclination of theirs is brutal; they are naturally gluttons, knowing no 
other beatitude in life than eating and drinking. This brutality is remarked even 
in their games and diversions, which are always preceded and followed by feasts. 
There are farewell feasts, complimentary feasts, war, peace, death, health, and mar- 
riage feasts. In their banquets they pass days and nights, especially when they 
make feasts which they call “eat all,’’ for no one is permitted to leave till he has 
swallowed everything.’® 


1° Memoirs of Father Joseph Le Caron, 1624. Quoted by J. D. G. Shea, First Establish- 
ment of the Faith in New France, New York, 1881, vol. I, pp. 220-222. 
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An experienced officer of the Northwest Company writing in 1808, 
again adds to the picture. 


Free from their infancy, however, from restraint, and forced, early, to think and 
act for themselves, they acquire much cunning and sagacity in whatever may con- 
cern their own manner of life, and if we can find among them none who can please 
the eye by their own cleanliness, yet, we meet with some who are endowed with 
sufficient natural sense to puzzle the savant. 


And again the same official goes on by saying, 


These people though naturally timid, are treacherous when provoked. Like most 
savages they are indolent, till want spurs them to action. They are great thieves but 
trusty when property is left in their charge, and they hold a liar in detestation. . . . 
But they are libidinous and accused of sodomy. . . . These are the coast Nascapees 
who have not only their wives’ daughters but even their own daughters for wives." 


The naive declarations of Father Peter Laure (1720-30),” naturally 
applying European criteria, since he was one of the writers most concerned 
with native behavior, describe the Mistassini of the interior as being such 


sweet tempered and simple people that you can form no idea of their goodness 
[sic!], having no liking for fire water, and if the French, who are more eager to 
plunder them of their peltries than to help them save their souls, did not . . . force 
it on them, they would never take it. 


He speaks of their admirable docility. Of the Montagnais he observes them 
as 


kind, gentle and peaceable, who readily do what you ask, provided you keep your 
eye on them, credulous, never answering back, timid, obedient and poor. 


Although confessing to great admiration myself for these amiable and 
simple people, I see in these sanctifications a most optimistic exaggeration. 

My remarks on native mores of this region seem to lead to contradiction 
of the idea held by writers who insist that superior altruism is to be found 
only in European society. Even Westermarck"™ is inclined to assume in 
general that altruism in marital relations can grow up only in the heart of 
the highly civilized European. With such an idea in mind, let us proceed 
to view the Labrador nomads in the circle of their family life. 

While we are obliged to recognize the difficulty of grasping their deepest 
ideas of right and wrong, it seems possible, nevertheless, to draw some gen- 


4 James McKenzie in L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, 
Quebec, 1890, pp. 413, 414, 419 

2 Rev. T. S. Campbell, Pioneer Priests of North America, p. 229. 
8 History of Human Marriage, pp. 360-61. 
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eral impressions of such matters from the observation of their conduct 
among themselves and in their relation with the whites. And besides, I 
have recorded in my notes some of their own opinions to offer. 

From my point of vision, as personal as such an estimate is bound to 
be, Europeans in their social contacts show acquisitiveness as a dominant 
characteristic, consciously or unconsciously displayed. This peculiarity of 
mind and disposition has never impressed me in observing the demeanor 
of the Labrador savages, nor in past experience have they developed in the 
horizon of native behavior upon more intimate association with them in 
their home. 

As for that goal of human endeavor,—the sensation of happiness—these 
savages seem, when they are well, to have achieved their aim for the most 
part. Despite the hardships they face, and the contemplation of others 
which they know will surely come, they relax, for the moment, when their 
varied appetites are stilled, to revel in social enjoyment; in conversation on 
topics of their world and in humor of the most playful sort. 

Friendliness, kindness in its literal sense, referring to the action of an 
individual toward another of his own ‘‘kind,’”’ seems as Thoreau thought it: 
All the abuses which are the object of reform . . . are unconsciously amended in 
the intercourse of friends.“ 

The non-pecuniary interests of the savages at large are apparent when 
the conversation of a group of men sitting and standing about in the sun- 
shine of a beautiful afternoon is listened to. It is in sharp contrast to the 
topic so much a favorite among a company of habitants under similar cir- 
cumstances. The subject drifts from narrative of adventure somewhere in 
the great bush, to things going on in sight, or the weighing of the truth of 
statements of passing events reported in the air, and then back again to 
the first topic mentioned. 


Ostracism for Misbehavior.—The treatment of individuals who have done 
minor injury to others and become obnoxious seems to be that of annoyed 
patience or temporary indifference. In every band there are met those whose 
status among their associates is that of the undesirable. The visitor, like 
myself, is warned against reposing trust in them. Their relatives are often 
ashamed of them. Being avoided, they forfeit the satisfaction of friendship; 
hence this becomes their punishment. As mild as all this appears to us, it is 
serious enough in these lonesome societies. And should resentment lead the 
ostracized to further deeds intensifying his unpopularity, he may develop 
into being an offender of greater magnitude—ultimately to become a social 


4 H. D. Thoreau, A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, p. 283. 
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outcast. This is a more serious situation. If he becomes morose, it is worse 
for him, and he may take steps to get even with his associates; to take 
vengeance on society and finally be murdered. We learn in the tales how 
such men become transformed into cannibals, wi’“‘tigo. 

The following instance illustrates a phase of Indian behavior. It portrays 
the shyness, or, as some think, the cowardice of these hunting populations. 

At the settlement of Kiskisink, one of the southern villages of the Lake 
St. John band, an individual named Ké6tcic had, some years ago, been ac- 
cused of stealing an overcoat from an Irishman who was working in one of 
the lumber camps. An attempt was made to obtain recovery of the property 
the next summer, by an officer who went to the village of Kiskisink for this 
purpose. Kétcic was apprehended by the officer, and, in being taken from 
his house under arrest, he offered mild resistance, attempted to get away, 
and came to blows with the officer. The officer managed to get on top of 
Kétcic and was trying to put handcuffs on him when K6otcic called to his 
wife to bring an axe and hit the officer. The wife ran for the axe. The officer 
let go and jumped up. Kétcic escaped with canoe and camping equipment 
and fled down the Bastonnais river, afterwards hiding from everyone ex- 
cept a few of his close companions. At times he returned to the village to 
visit his family and renew his stock of provisions. Kétcic realized that an 
attempt would be made to take him again and so kept out of the way. He 
pitched his camp near the river so that he might see what passed up and 
down, at the same time keeping out of sight of passing parties. During his 
exile he lived largely upon game and fish. 

It so happened that I reached this village the same summer, not know- 
ing anything about the case. I went a number of times to his house, engaged 
on other matters, and noticed the peculiar manner of reticence on the part 
of his household. I did not know the cause at the time. Once, in the nature 
of a joke, someone suggested to me the excellent opportunities for fishing 
a little way down the Bastonnais, urging me to go down and fish near the 
hiding place of Kétcic, thinking that it would be a good joke for me to get 
fired at by Kétcic, who would take this means of scaring intruders away. 
Although I did not know that a joke lay behind the suggestion given me, I 
happened not to go, and as a result enjoyed for the rest of my stay there 
the reputation, among the Indians, of being a detective. I did not, however, 
suffer molestation from any one, although there were many of the Indians 
who avoided me without my knowing why at the time. 

Kétcic was a man of the unpopular type; the kind accused among his 
people of trap-lifting and general unscrupulousness. He was not typical 
of the Montagnais, though of course he might be described as being so by 
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one who did not learn that the Montagnais disapproved of him as much as 
did the authorities. 


Attitude toward Life and Hardship.—The general attitude of mind of 
the people toward life and nature’s trials is one of resignation. The hard- 
ships of a strenuous life in the forest, with death in the wilds through 
starvation, or freezing or accident facing them before reaching advanced 
age, are accepted without complaint or bitterness. As their priests have re- 
marked of them, many live sweet lives and have beautiful deaths. 

My notes contain mention of some observations, while recollection 
serves up other instances showing their characteristic mind. 

Old Napani (“Flour’’) of Lake St. John was next to the oldest man in 
the band, and was estimated by the factor to have been over one hundred 
years of age when last I saw him in the summer of 1925. Speaking of his 
age and his experiences when a young man so long ago, Napani said com- 
placently, “‘I don’t know how old I am, but I am so old that all my friends 
died years ago. I wish I had died then too, but I must wait until my end. I 
often feel afraid that Tcemontt [‘‘Great Spirit”) has forgotten me.’ 
Napani was still living in 1927, wintering on his hunting grounds with his 
married sons and daughters, helping them in gaining a living by snaring 
hares in the vicinity of the camps, too lame and feeble to go far alone. 

Another patriarch of the Escoumains band, Old Paul Ross, half Scotch, 
half Montagnais, was, when I once visited him, seated on a board, crippled 
with age, and had a stout cane beside him. ‘“‘You have lived a long life, 
grandfather, and must have seen much that I would like to have seen,’’ I 
said upon arriving. 

“Yes, it is enough. I have lived a good life and killed many animals. The 
sticks of the forest have given me my living and now that my legs are weak, 
the forest has to give me a third leg. I only had two, now I have three.’’ And 
he pointed to his staff. 

There was also old Maurault of Lake St. John, well up in his eighties. 
During the last few years of his life he was almost blind from eye trouble 
caused by snow and exposure. He had to raise his eyelids with his fingers to 
see anything. Living with his son who was good to him, he and his wife slept 
on a pile of boughs, both too feeble to rise much above a sitting position. 
“T am helpless,”’ he once said when I gave him a pinch of tobacco. “I have 
lived too long, but I shall not have to bear out much longer and burden my 
children.” 

Old Marie Louise, at Kiskisink, was, in 1925, regarded by the white 
people there as being much over ninety. Some thirty years a widow, she 
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had continued to operate, all by herself, her hunting and trapping grounds 
about three days’ journey away by canoe or sled. Her relatives urged her to 
give up her solitary life in the wilderness and live in the settlement for com- 
pany and support. But no; she declared that her life had begun in the bush, 
and had continued there; that her relatives and children had died there, 
and that there was the place for her to die when her soul left her. And so 
she did. One spring, returning to the settlement with her hand-sled loaded 
with her winter’s catch, she broke through the ice and they found her 
where the accident had occurred. 


Regard for Life-—The social and emotional reactions toward murder 
among the Montagnais-Naskapi would be a difficult and uncertain matter 
for me to discuss, in view of the fact that since the beginning of my contact 
with them, I have not heard of a case of deliberate manslaughter. The 
answer to a question concerning what would be done to the criminal is 
therefore based upon traditional sources. The leading men of the group, I 
was told, cause the pursuit, capture and execution of the murderer. That 
seems to be all. In recent times we have occasionally learned through hear- 
say of murder and cannibalism among the remote bands in the far North, 
in which case the murderer has been a wi’ “tigo, a human being partly trans- 
formed into a demon; but no one can be found who has witnessed the orgi- 
astic event. Nor is infanticide known or reported from any quarter. Contact 
with Eskimo over the period of time in which the two sub-arctic races have 
shared their northern habitat seems not to have caused similar social habits 
to develop in regard to manslaughter, except possibly in the case of sporadic 
anthropophagy during famine and abandonment of the aged. The latter 
trait may now be considered. 


Abandoning Aged.—Abandoning the aged is a relic of some past phase 
of life, in which the Montagnais-Naskapi show a closer resemblance to the 
Eskimo. Allusion to the practice is frequent in their mythology, however, 
and to the same degree as among the Wabanaki peoples. The contemporary 
Indians of this region nevertheless evince the very opposite of such a 
tendency. The aged and infirm are indeed most tenderly regarded, and they 
are by no means so few in number as to be negligible in the personnel of 
the bands. Whether it is true that we should admit a radical change of be- 
havior in this respect to have occurred in their recent history, or whether, 
like the endo-cannibalism that we hear of through tradition, these harsh 
practices were emphasized in folk-lore through their rarity, it is difficult to 
conclude. To assume that these peoples lived under greater deprivation, 
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and that famine confronted them more regularly then than now, might 
offer an answer to the question. But can this be upheld in view of the de- 
crease of the game, especially the caribou, in the past century, and the 
tightening of the bonds of hunger which we hear of so widely throughout 
their range? 

The horrid practice still obtains among the Nasquapees of killing their parents and 
relatives when old age leaves them incapable of exertion. “I must,’’ says Mr. Mc- 
Lean, ‘do them the justice to say, that the parent himself expresses a wish to de- 
part, otherwise the unnatural deed would probably never be committed; for they 
in general treat the old people with much care and tenderness.’’® 


McLean further notes that the son or nearest relative was executioner,— 
the method employed being strangulation. 
Davies says on his own account that the aged are killed, 


when prevented by age and infirmities from following the tribe—it is sometimes 
done at the request of the old people themselves, and is accomplished by strangula- 
tion, the nearest relatives bei:.g usually chosen for that purpose."® 


In addition, one reads in McKenzie: 


The Montagner shows an unnatural indifference for the loss of those who ought to 
be most dear to them. The parent loses his child, the child loses his parent, without 
regret or a tear, except when rum is so plentiful within as to stream from their 
eyes.!? 


Attitude Toward Women and Children.—As is true in the case of observa- 
tions by earlier authorities upon the natural peculiarities of savages, we 
have the categorical statement concerning the Algonkian of the far north 
by no less an habitué of these regions than McLean. 


Considering the manner in which their women are treated, it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that their courtships are much influenced by sentiments of love, indeed the 
tender passion seems unknown to the savage breast.'® 


While a less eloquent writer might feel hesitancy in saying as much con- 
cerning his own people, it might even be conceived as a possiblity in any 
group of Europeans. As bearing upon the case of individuals, it is quite 
another thing to make a general statement. My own observations are con- 


6 Hind, Vol. II, p. 99. Quoted from McLean (footnote 18 below) Vol. II, pp. 122-3. 

1% W.H. A. Davies, Notes on Ungava Bay and its Vicinity. Trans. of the Lit. and Hist. 
Soc. Quebec. Vol. IV, pt. II, 1854, p. 132. 

17 James McKenzie, op. cit., p. 425. 

18 J. A. McLean, Twenty-Five Years Service in the Hudson Bay Territories, London 
1849, Vol. II, p. 127. , 
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cerned with individuals. I have seen all the evidences of coquetry and court- 
ship-play manifested in several individuals of the Michikamau band; the 
sitting on laps, the giggling and caressing between parties, that the univer- 
sal parent feels to be the innocent by-plays of affection when discovered in 
his son or daughter. The difference between their being evidences of senti- 
ment and affection, or carnality (as I suppose we might be told) are evi- 
dently to be assigned to the personality of the commentator himself, not 
to acts involved. I am unable to observe any difference between motive or 
emotional quality in these acts in Indian or European cases. Among mem- 
bers of the Michikamau band I have seen the young wife sitting on her 
husband’s lap in the presence of others in the summer house. And also the 
kiss. I have also in mind frequent pictures of solicitous regard for each other 
by husband and wife. We would call it affection. The young men with 
whom I have traveled would tease each other about sweethearts as other 
youths do, with similar manifestations of false modesty and shyness. Young 
unmarried couples meet in the dark and walk about together as they do 
everywhere the world over. 

Married men, too, are not exempt from this statement, and I have been 
a witness of considerable nocturnal visiting among both married and single 
men and women during the summer when the Indians are assembled in 
numbers at the trading posts. 

There is, however, nothing in the treatment of women by men here that 
could be allied to chivalry or even courtesy. Except in the case of alien 
women, who are given the polite treatment that their racial and social status 
exacts from the mild and lowly, women of the native household are dealt 
with the same as other men would be. Aside from instances in which affec- 
tion is displayed, men and women mingle without apparent concern for one 
another. Men do not make place for women when they enter a gathering, 
nor do they wait upon them with minor services. They do not salute them 
nor apologize for social accidents. They do not force labor upon them nor 
leave the hard tasks for their hands, as we have been told. The mutual sex 
attitude is evidently a practical one; the strength or ability of a women be- 
ing a stronger factor than sex in determining what consideration she may 
receive. 

The missionary Laure (1720)'* noted that in his day the Montagnais at 
Bon Desir, about 24 miles east of Tadousac, were unlike other Indians be- 
cause the men reserved the performance of the hardest labor for themselves 
and helped the women, who were as “queens” compared with those of other 


19 Rev. S. J. Campbell, Pioneer Priests of North America, 1911, p. 239. 
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tribes. They consulted the women, he says, in all family plans, enterprises, 
journeys and places of winter quarters. 

Among the northern Algonkian, the custom, preparatory to marriage, 
of the young men nightly visiting the camps of girls, for the purpose of 
prenuptial cohabitation, is possibly responsible for the continuation of the 
habit—errancy among married men—formed so young. How general 
libertinism may be among the remote and uncivilized northern bands I 
have no means of knowing, except for the written statement of Mr. Richard 
White concerning the Barren Ground band of Naskapi. He declares that 
extra-marital sexual relations are the exception there. The contrast to this, 
however, is great among the catholicized and mixed-blood bands in the 
southern portion of the peninsula. The apparent factors, if the difference in 
habits asserted is a true one, lies in the association of the Indians with the 
whites, in this case the French. From Lake St. John eastward down to the 
St. Lawrence and to the Gulf the sexual associations are surely free among 
the majority of the unmarried and many of the married.” 

At Seven Islands I found, for instance, that while living with one of the 
families in a wooden house, there were several male visitors nightly to the 
three women who occupied mattresses on the floor of a room adjoining 
mine, partitioned off by a curtain. Everything was carried on nicely and 
quietly, and it was not mercenary. In the same summer settlement where 
members of three rather large bands were congregated for trade, were a 
number of girls, evidently a dozen, who were openly approachable by both 
Indian men and white men. Among the number was the daughter of the 
chief of the newly combined bands, although it should be added that her 
taste led her to be more particular than most of the others. On the other 
hand there were said to be a few of the girls who habitually refused ad- 
vances. In the latter case, however, it is understood that the hesitant ones 
succumb to a siege upon the heart. From the standpoint of the females 
themselves, I was led to conclude that the dominant factor in their sexual 
conduct before marriage is that of personal taste and the preference for the 
particular man, with the idea of marriage in the background. 

Some of the men of Lake St. John who had been to the camps of the 
less civilized Mistassini in the bush told me that the girls there were usually 
not easily approachable sexually, except when they could be found alone 
at a distance from the camp. This about explains the situation; the more 
isolated life in the hunting grounds leaves the women open to approach, but 
there they do not expose themselves by leaving the protection of their 


20 Low, op. cit. p. 47L. “Continence is not usual.’”” Comment on this platitude unnecessary! 
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elders. At the posts, and when dwelling near the whites, the whole situation 
changes and their conduct is more lax. McKenzie states that 


Their ideas of chastity are so confined as scarcely to exist, and their conscience in 
their respect is as elastic as silk stockings.” 


I believe this represents the historical development here of sexual be- 
havior, supporting the claim of the older Indians that in earlier days it was 
a disgrace for girls to associate with strange men, while nowadays, and in 
the modern social environment the trend is toward laxity. 

With the men, feelings do not seem generally to be so definite. Naturally 
the native population falls into two groups, as I have pointed out; one com- 
prising those who pass all but several weeks of the year in the forest; the 
other, those who are much in contact with the lumber-jacks, traders and 
itinerant whites. The latter are almost universally profligate; the former, 
from what little we can experience in their solitary life are shy and inhibited. 
My own brief sojourns in the tent life of the more remote hunters bears this 
out. To be sleeping within the small quarters of the tent, a family of nine, 
among whom are several sexually mature girls, is about as innocent a life 
as we would expect to find in a “‘respectable” American Methodist family. 
The trading camps at the posts during the summer rendezvous are brothels 
by comparison. 

For the widow, especially one left with children, a particular concern is 
manifested. Necessary supplies, clothing and food are given her by others, 
and it is not long before some of her children, if there are many, are tempo- 
rarily housed and fed by her relatives. It should be noted in this connection 
that the widow is not dependent for an estate upon her husband’s property, 
because every woman has claim rights upon her father’s hunting territory 
which her sons may take up if they are large enough, or which her husband 
may assume. In the latter case, the family being matrilocal, the widow be- 
comes the charge of her brothers, who are simultaneously the uncles of the 
orphaned children and responsible for their support. If the hunting ter- 
ritory, owned by the widow, and left unoperated through the decease of 
the husband, is a good territory, this widow will not remain unmarried for 
more than a year. On account of her estate she is a desirable prospect, no 
matter how old she may be or how many children she may have; not only 
to men of her own age, but to young men whose hunting territories are not 
so good, who may indeed have none, or who wish to extend operations. No 
altruistic motive necessarily underlies such unions. The marriage of elderly 
women to comparatively young men is so common among the northern 


#1 James McKenzie, of. cit., pp. 424-425. 
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Indians that it arouses constant comment among the Europeans who have 
contact with them and whose fancy does not run in that direction. I know 
of some cases of men happily wedded to women old enough to be their 
mothers—the men incidentally having acquired good hunting districts.” 

In the treatment of children there is no uncertainty of determination 
in the motive, as there might be in the case of treatment of women. These 
bands are known, both among those observers who like them and those who 
do not, for their humane and affectionate bearing toward children. They 
really love their children and show it. While it is true that their children 
are less noisy and boisterous, thus being less annoying than those of Euro- 
peans, it is occasionally to be observed that they are fretful and uproarious. 
When, however, European children become as quiet as the northern Indian 
children normally are, they are considered to be ill. The Naskapi is an 
exceedingly affectionate father. His children are never an annoyance to 
him about the camp, although it should be recalled that at such times he is 
enjoying a period of relaxation from the arduous exactions of the hunt. 
He will not tolerate the idea of punishing children for misdemeanors, for 
such are not thought of as being possible in child behavior. There being no 
rules of conduct for children to violate, the little ones do not suffer from 
being corrected or nagged. There is nothing in the domestic sphere for them 
to break or misplace; no rule of etiquette, deportment, or dress for them to 
observe; no social discipline to be drilled. Children learn by imitation of 
their parents the few essential and useful social restrictions, and for the 
rest grow up as natural beings until arriving at an age to give expression 
to themselves. 

The children are not given to petty mischief to that degree which we 
observe among white children. But why this is so is not easy to explain. 
Nor do I consider my point of view of observation of this matter to be at 
all a prejudiced one, for I have in mind much that is tender, considerate and 
patient in the parent-child relationship of whites, even if the impression is 
somewhat clouded by memory of scenes of petulant irritability that so 
often claim attention in the homes of French-Canadians of the same 
country and in those of urban Christendom. The Montagnais-Naskapi are 
even more patient and just as affectionate with their children as anyone 


* Also Low, op. cit., p. 47L. “Widows are in great demand in marriage and often a young 
man is married to a woman old enough to be his mother. As a widow inherits her dead hus- 
band’s hunting grounds, a marriage with her provides the second husband with hunting 
grounds as well as a wife and in consequence widows are taken by young men without lands.” 
Charlie Melowesheesh, late chief among the Mistossini, was a case in point, he about fifty, 
his wife over seventy. 
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else could think of being; the chief difference that I can think of lying in 
the fewer number of cases of irritation on the part of children among the 
savages. I can recall no instances of corporal punishment, in fact, few cir- 
cumstances in the tent-life of the savages where need for it would arise. 
Contrary to the observations of some travelers who have seen them at 
home, I have noted the kissing and caressing of children by parents in pro- 
longed outbursts of affection. Demonstrativeness is not limited to the 
mothers. “How can anyone harm children! Think of it; some people tor- 
ment children, the poor little things,” remarked a woman at Lake St. John 
who expressed her amazement at the treatment she had seen the Canadians 
give their offspring. 

An occasion in which parental concern might sometimes seem lax would 
be, for instance, that in which one observed a child scarcely two years of 
age toddling around in a tent in full view of its mother, with an enormous 
and horribly sharp butcher knife; again, that in which a small child playing 
with one of the family dogs receives a painful nip on the lip, causing no 
other action on the part of the mother than to wipe the bite with a piece 
of soiled rag picked from the rubbish lying about. These and other reac- 
tions noted which would seem to reflect unfavorably on the quality of feel- 
ings of parents toward their children must be measured from the standpoint 
of the conditions and habits of the bush-life, which has its many peculiar 
asperities unknown to the lives of others. 

Their parents treat them as companions or as pets, according to their 
ages. So impatient of chastisement of children are the Indians, that I knew 
of one man who could not work for a certain white man because he said he 
had seen the latter beat his son. To the Indian father no cause could justify 
such barbaric brutality. Another asks how a people can be respected for 
any humane qualities when they will strike their children. The father and 
son antagonism to which Malinowski refers in the Trobriands is hardly pos- 
sible in the family contacts of the Labradorean peoples. Here the young 
man grows up to regard his father as his comrade and treats him tenderly 
when he is aged.” 

I have known one to refrain from drinking alcohol when his father was 
about, because once, when drunk, he had laid rough hands on his father and 
feared that he might do so again in a similar condition. One should not 
overlook the fact that the paternal uncle is highly respected by the boy and 


*% Also Low, op. cit., p. 47L. “Children are never beaten. The respect shown by children 
to parents is great, and the will of the aged father is law even with middle-aged sons who will 
not enter into any serious undertaking without first consulting the head of the family.” 
Turner, op. cit., p. 269, offers similar testimony concerning parent-child relationships. 
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young man, for the uncle often takes the father’s place as his advisor and 
hunting associate. The young apprentice in the art of hunting is often placed 
in charge of his uncle, out of an idea that the latter can teach him more since 
he would be less indulgent then the youth’s father. 

The status of the orphan who has been adopted in another family as a 
stepson or daughter offers another illustration of what appears, upon the 
surface, to be a magnanimity in Montagnais-Naskapi life. Yet the fact 
should not be ignored that stepchildren are working-aides in the labor of 
the family group, and are substitutes for the dreadful losses through child 
mortality. Stepchildren are invariably treated as affectionately as true off- 
spring. In observing family life one is often surprised to learn that the for- 
mer are not the actual brothers and sisters of others, but are often their 
cousins, as the remarks of a few paragraphs preceding have indicated. 


Moral ideals of people, it would seem, are revealed in the measures they 
employ to insure their achievement. Applying the test in the case of the 
Labrador Indians, we may conclude that a certain regard for female chas- 
tity is part of their cultural life, since we learn of knowledge of several prac- 
tices among the women as a protection against rape. There is oral evidence 
to show that women have bound thongs of leather loosely around their 
thighs down to the knees, allowing room enough for walking, as an impedi- 
ment to felonious assault—the so-called virginity belt. And we hear of an- 
other device commonly known among the girls, knowledge of which would 
be useful as a protection against ravishment among their European sisters 
who seem to have no comparable teaching with which to meet danger when 
it arises. The interpretation given to these resources in their bearing upon 
savage moral attitudes may be, however, an over-valuation, for general 
knowledge of chastity devices among the females may reflect unfavorably 
upon the moral temperament of the men. The following narrative serves as 
an illustration. 

In the upper Montagnais country, a certain hunter who had several 
unmarried daughters lived in a camp on a certain lake. The lake was in the 
line of travel followed by lumberjacks going back and forth between Lake 
St. John and the Chibougamoo country. The camp was located a few hun- 
dred feet from the lake shore to be out of sight from the scrutiny of passing 
parties of whites. One day as the girls were occupied with some domestic 
duties on the sandy beach of the lake, there came in sight around a point 
of land a canoe containing several Canadian shantymen bound with their 
earnings for the settlements after winter’s social isolation in the “bush.” 
To men of this type and under these circumstances, all females mean but 
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one thing. Sight of the two Montagnais girls aroused their passions and with 
a yell they bore down upon the pair, paddling so vigorously that the girls 
saw escape or concealment impossible. Nor would their father, had he been 
near at hand, have been able to protect them by force. For Indians in the 
north to offer resistance to white men, especially when outnumbered, is 
unheard of. Apparently there was nothing left for the girls to do but submit. 
Yet one resource was left to them in the teachings of their kind. In full view 
of their excited pursuers they stooped and threw handfuls of sand into 
their privates. Upon seeing the act the baffled Canadians howled in rage, 
turned the head of the canoe back into its course and passed on cursing the 
“dirty” savages! 

An exception to the habit of fair treatment of relatives ascribed to the 
Naskapi is found in the instance of male slavery as reported in several in- 
stances among the Barren Ground band by Richard White. A recent case 
observed by him is that of a young man living with his brother in the capac- 
ity of a menial, the butt of ‘‘ridicule in all he says or does,”’ loaded with 
woman’s labors by the other men as well. The native name for the individ- 
ual of this social status is napeckweé, “‘man-woman.” What native institu- 
tion lies beneath this course of behavior toward a kinsman remains to be 
ascertained, as well as the question of his being a bastard or a hermaphro- 
dite. 


Honesty.—While estimations of most moral attributes among the north- 
ern tribes may depend in a large measure upon the personality of the ob- 
server himself, the same can hardly be said of the traits of honesty and dis- 
honesty. In regard to these qualities observation is more objective. 

Practically no contradictory statements are met in respect to the posi- 
tive regard; apparently an ingrained respect for the property of others that 
characterizes the Montagnais-Naskapi.* The absence of theft in native 
relationships is generally commented upon as a characteristic outlined in 
sharp contrast to the propensities of the Canadians. In particular, the insti- 
tution of the “cache”’ or storage scaffold is stressed as one that beyond any 
doubt tests the question of regard for the property of others. 

One exception to the general testimony of travelers and traders in the 
northeast, ascribing extreme honesty to the natives, is a piece of “soft soap” 
given us by Hind.” In a burst of contradictory emotion, of which he is not 


* Cartwright (op. cit., p. 296) stated (1783), concerning one of the Indians that he traded 
with, that “he absolutely refused to part with a bundle of whalebone which he had brought to 
pay a debt with, notwithstanding I assured him that the person to whom he owed it was not in 
this country, nor would ever return to it again.’”’ At times, however, the Indians and Eskimo 
took advantage of him in pilfering. This was before the period of missionary activity. 

5 Hind, op. cit., I, p. 338. 
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often guilty in his narratives, he imputes to the Naskapi, in one breath, the 
practice of human sacrifice, accusing them of dishonesty, untruthfulness 
and a disbelief in future life, without giving further evidence for his esti- 
mations. This author is guilty of contradicting himself, for we encounter 
statements of his own, referring to the scrupulous regard held by the Nas- 
kapi for the “‘caches”’ or stores of supplies laid up by the Indians, on scaffolds 
in exposed situations on land and along water routes. 

The inviolability of the ‘‘cache”’ is an outstanding fact in the narratives 
of the north. In the wanderings of the families the necessity constantly 
arises for the storage of food and domestic equipment at stations where it 
will be safe from the depredations of animals,—wolves, bears and wolver- 
ines,—and from the ravages of weather. But never a thought is given to 
making these storage vaults safe from the hands of man. From the view- 
point of safety, they are, indeed, generally located conspicuously. Passing 
companies of hunting or migrating families of Indians will view them, since 
for them to be seen is equivalent to guarding or protection. Never, in the 
annals of the country, have the Indians been known to open these stores, 
when belonging to others; to remove their contents, except in cases of acci- 
dent or imminent famine. It is only under such conditions that the deed is 
permitted in the unwritten code of the north. And upon those occasions the 
party obliged to resort to this move takes only what is necessary for imme- 
diate relief and leaves a mark in the form of a syllabic signature or a mark 
. of its identity to inform the owners of the ‘‘cache.” The taking of food or 
. property in this case is considered as a loan, and instances are on record, 
. | in which, at a later time, often at a trading post a great distance away, resti- 

tution has been made to the owner, representing many times over the 
worth of the appropriated goods. When, indeed, ‘‘caches”’ have been looted, 


t the first natives to discover the act usually look about for traces of carni- 
eC | vorous animals or white men. 
a Narratives current among the hunters relate how at one time or another 
: famine has developed the necessity of taking a small amount of food from 
y someone’s hoard, and how a greater amount has been returned at a later 
| time; of hunters taking some iron fish-hooks and the next year giving the 
: absent owner a beaver skin, and so on. But I have also heard it claimed by 
‘ some that no strait of necessity would arise to justify opening another’s 
“cache.” In short, unguarded property where ownership is manifest is 
rs evidently absolutely safe in the forest. 
" Another observation should be added to the above evidence of honesty 
* of the Indians among themselves; namely, that brigandage here is quite 


unthinkable, even as a supposition. Instances of violence in the forests, 
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prompted by motives of robbery, are not known except where whites are 
concerned. 

Personally, I can testify to never having had a single object lifted from 
my property or equipment, though many times I have exposed small things 
to test this circumstance. Even among the Montagnais of Lake St. John, 
whose reputation for honesty is low among some of the Canadian habitants, 
I have had returned to me articles that I have lost on the road or mislaid in 
some of the numerous households visited during the course of a day’s inves- 
tigation. My wife has frequently left open bags of candy or cookies un- 
guarded in our sleigh for hours at a time in camps where a dozen or more 
children were clambering about. The patient and always hungry youngsters 
never once molested these treasures, but waited until my wife returned to 
distribute some of the tempting morsels in response to their eager looks and 
hands. 

It may be said of young and old that if goods or personal belongings are 
left in view they are absolutely safe from disturbance as long as there is 
something about to indicate that they have an owner. For example, the 
father watches the behavior of his child when the property of others attracts 
his attention. “That is not ours,’ he said to the child who had taken hold 
of something belonging to someone else. 

“T am going away for a little while; now do what you like so long as you 
make yourself happy.” So exclaimed the host as he left me the guest in his 
family. And again: “‘Now help yourself to whatever you would like to put 
in your mouth,” I was told by the hunter whose wife had already prepared 
a meal for the family when I entered. 

There arises among these bands another moral issue upon which the 
social sense of right and wrong is fairly sensitive. The fur-bearing animals 
that are caught in traps set and tended by the individual are considered his 
own property, both the fur and flesh, in a very strict sense. Accordingly, 
for one trapper to take the game from another’s traps that he may chance to 
discover is a serious misdeed. For this, however, there is no stated punish- 
ment. The victim of such theft usually takes his own means of attempting to 
identify the thief, and when his mind is made up he is apt to talk freely 
about the robbery. The discovery soon reaches the ears of the offender and 
the consequences thenceforth remain a matter of individual concern. There 
may be only suppressed ill-feeling or perhaps threats by the offended 
party. This is generally sufficient to check further poaching, as I have 
had opportunity to learn in several instances where I knew both parties. 
There is, nevertheless, a general belief that “lifting traps, as this act is often 
called, will react on one’s own hunting luck. And since luck is held in such 
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high esteem, we may conclude, if we try to think as these natives do, that 
few would care to take chances by jeopardizing good prospects for them- 
selves. 

It should be noted, however, that taking an animal caught in another’s 
trap does not mean removing the dead animal and skinning it. For this is 
occasionally done if the finder, using his judgment, thinks that the owner 
may not appear on the scene before some carnivorous animal chances by 
and devours the captured creature. In such a case the finder removes and 
skins the trapped animal and carries the pelt to the rightful owner when it is 
convenient for him to do so. I have reference in my notes to individuals act- 
ing in this honorable fashion. 

As desirable as statistics of theft would be for these populations in the 
various band subdivisions, I have only one group to report on, namely 
the Ste. Marguerite Band of Montagnais-Naskapi, whose summer trading 
rendezvous is at Seven Island post. Here my notes mention in the total of 
ten heads of families there are two who are commonly accused of being 
unscrupulous as concerns the traps of others. The offenders are frequently 
mentioned and pointed out without reserve. I gather that this is a form of 
punishment in the eyes of society. 


Veracity.—We may understand the basis of regard for Montagnais-Nas- 
kapi veracity when we learn from the teachings of native religious reasoning 
that for one to lie is to cause in turn his “‘soul-spirit’’to lie to him in giving 
him the dream advices and other premonitions regarding the hunt and 
hunting land that he so thoroughly depends upon for his own life and that of 
his family. Here we have the direct statement of an old religious teacher 
from Mistassini. These people seem to find proof of this belief in the coin- 
cidence that the unsuccessful hunter is also the poacher on others’ hunting 
grounds, the “‘trap-lifter,” and one whose statements are not to be believed 
—a liar—thoroughly dishonest in deed and thought. 

With these Indians truth-telling and falsification are arts of utility 
to be used as occasion dictates for the advantage of speaker or hearer. They 
are not selfish in deliberately misstating facts or knowledge except when the 
temptation to brag is involved. Facts concerning other people are apt to be 
distorted in repeated telling. When concerned with friends the facts can be 
manipulated to their advantage; concerned with enemies they are viciously 
mendacious. They are generally known to weigh facts before giving them; 
to consider possible harm or good involved in the result; and to shape them 
to the end most advantageous.” 


* Low puts it in another way (op. cit., p. 47), “As a rule the Indians have not a strict re- 
gard for the truth and speak it only when convenient.” 
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I have found, for instance, that their truthfulness may be implicitly 
relied upon when information is sought concerning matters that may be con- 
sidered vitally important for the traveler, the knowledge seeker, in fact, in 
any line having an impersonal bearing. Information regarding the country, 
its natural characteristics, animal and plant life, the life and habits of other 
peoples, their own movements, is all given thoughtfully and as accurately as 
knowledge allows. This matter I have many times put to test. By way of 
illustration, I obtained at different times in several bands, from different 
individuals, the data desired regarding the hunting territorial boundaries of 
certain men. The information obtained has been found accurate and true in 
every instance. I have never known a Montagnais or Naskapi to tell a 
deliberate falsehood when such an act would lead to injury in the woods, or 
to the recording of false information regarding the life of the natives. Yet 
I never felt any reliance whatever in their gossip or in reports of what this 
or that person had said about another. Here lies the basis of truthfulness. 
It is natural among friends, essential for welfare in the struggle with nature, 
but useless in cases where someone is put to disadvantage. Hence, in com- 
mercial dealings with whites the Indians are generally regarded as deliber- 
ate liars, though for my own part I must state that I have never suffered 
from what the whites who have business dealings with them complain of. 
Perhaps the motto that to them all is fair in intrigue and trade would cover 
my own experience, devoid of commercial connections. 

In recording information, it is usual for the men, when asked about 
something of which they are not sure, to postpone answering for a day until 
they have had opportunity to think the matter over or to see someone else 
for corroboration. Then it is not unusual for the informant to bring his own 
informant with him to clarify and prove the reply. 


Arrogance.—That the bearing of the Montagnais-Naskapi is devoid of 
the arrogance and self-assertiveness that is occasionally met in American 
tribes*’ has frequently impressed observers of these people. I can conceive 
that the economic relationship of a people to the natural world in which 
they roam would tend to determine their external bearing. Those who pass 
their existence, as do these northern tribes, in profound economic sub- 
jection to nature seem to exhibit a meekness and submissiveness of manner 
in contrast to others more arrogant and warlike, who have through economic 
progress achieved a greater mastery over nature. I would even interpret 
from such instances as we have here a similar reaction in human bearing 
toward nature as has been observed in the reactions of one social unit to- 


27 The Iroquois and some of the Plains tribes have earned some reputation for these 
qualities; as a source of comparison for my estimate. 
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ward another, the bearing assumed by the powerful and dominant toward 
the weak and subjugated. In short, neither wealth, government nor war- 
fare exist in their life; other incentives are lacking. 


Solitude—Among the qualities of these people is love of quietude. They 
carry themselves with a distinct air of tranquility. The solitude of the forest 
seems to fit their natures, while unhappiness is their lot when for any length 
of time they are thrown into a gregarious environment. I found a Montag- 
nais hunter, whose trading ventures required him to stay at the settlement 
of Lake St. John for over two weeks, pacing the shore of the lake one moon- 
light night, lamenting the necessity of staying so long where there were so 
many people and so much tapage. When I asked him what he was thinking 
about while pacing back and forth in the night, he replied, ‘The forest, 
where my hunting camp is. I cannot sleep here, there are so many people 
about!’’ His repose was disturbed at being in the midst of a mixed throng of 
some 300 of his own people and perhaps 100 French-Canadians that com- 
prised the summer population of the post. I have previously commented on 
this characteristic of the northern hunters; and there are few traders or 
travelers or educators having dealings with them who do not emphasize the 
hopelessness of any effort to wean them from the solitude and liberty of the 
forest for a life of drudgery as cultivators of the soil, even though the 
latter would solve the vital problem of the food supply that ever stares them 
in the face. 

The native aversion to loud talking and boisterousness is shown in the 
displeasure the men evince when youths or boys who have associated with 
or observed the group behavior of Canadians attempt to imitate them. 
Some men of the Ste. Marguerite Band, watching some of their boys play- 
ing kick-ball like the Aabitant youths, heard them cursing in their limited 
French vocabulary. ‘“‘How do you like that?” one of them asked me. Not 
having noticed the profanity (I am so used to hearing it), I thought he re- 
ferred to their playing the game. “Pretty well,” I answered. The men smiled 
and the speaker added, ‘‘Not we, however!’ They made no effort to check 
the boys, other than by looking on for awhile with evident annoyance. 


Altruism.—To the observer who sees the people in their own haunts, 
comes the impression of how naturally and beautifully social and economic 
codperation work along in simple hunting cultures among peoples of sparse 
population. In the minds of several sociologists, ethics and population are 
interacting considerations.** Here the welfare problem is everyone’s con- 


* R. Pearl, Biology and Population Growth, New York, 1925; also A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
Population, London, 1925. 
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cern. There is no apathy among the normal; no disregard of others’ ills or 
wants. To make such a positive statement in the negative might strike one 
as being an exaggeration prompted by a mental attitude of cynicism toward 
modern life in which codperation is so necessary but not spiritually spon- 
taneous nor given without compensation. I cannot disclaim the accusation, 
but I can affirm my estimate of the generosity and wholeheartedness of 
economic codperation which I have continuously observed in the time that 
I have known the less civilized among these tribes. It is among themselves, 
however, that such customs exist as that of giving away food,”® clothing or 
property that can be spared; of lending equipment without compensation; 
of giving time in labor to common enterprise or in behalf of friends or those 
who lay claim to their hospitality. In dealing with Europeans, matters 
are different. The white man as an individual may be admitted into the na- 
tive free-masonry provided that he possesses a disposition acceptable to 
native tastes. But as a class he represents another world in which the na- 
tives have come to realize the hard fact that you get nothing for nothing; 
that competition is the spirit of trade; that the early bird gets the worm 
and keeps it. Native sentiment toward the social economic system of Euro- 
peans is expressed in terms of resentment against the motives of those hav- 
ing plenty of the world’s goods who do not respond freely and voluntarily 
to the need of victims of poverty and distress. McKenzie says that “in- 
dolence, ingratitude, malice, stubbornness, and a propensity to drinking, 
stealing, lying and trickery” have resulted from their intercourse with the 
whites.*° 
McLean (op. cit. page 128) wrote in a similar vein, 


In their intercourse with us the Nascopies evince a very different disposition 
from the other branches of the Cree family, being selfish and inhospitable in the 
extreme; exacting rigid payment for the smallest portion of food. Yet I do not know 
that we have any right to blame a practice in them, which they have undoubtedly 
learned from us. What do they obtain from us without payment? Nothing:—not 
a shot of powder,—not a ball,—not a flint. But whatever may be said of their 
conduct towards the whites, no people can exercise the laws of hospitality with 
greater generosity, or show less selfishness, towards each other, than the Nascopies. 
The only part of an animal the huntsman retains for himself is the head; every other 
part is given up for the common benefit. Fish, flesh, and fowl are distributed in 
the same liberal and impartial manner; and he who contributes seems as contented 
with his share, however small it may be, as if he had had no share in procuring it. In 


29 W. H. A. Davies, Notes on Ungava, Trans. of the Lit. and Hist. Soc’y. Quebec, 1854, 
p. 129. 
%° James McKenzie, in Masson, op. cit., p. 421. 
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fact, a community of goods seems almost established among them; the few articles 
they purchase from us shift from hand to hand, and seldom remain more than two 
or three days in the hands of the original purchaser. 


Revenge.—There is still another point under this heading that I approach 
with some hesitation. It is the motive of revenge among the Indians of this 
region. In contrast to the usual opinions expressed by those who deal uni- 
versally with Indian behavior, I have not a single case from recent times to 
record, throughout the territory considered, of an individual taking pre- 
meditated vengeance upon one who has done him a wrong, whether white or 
Indian. The Indians at all the trading posts of the territory are aware that 
they are being economically exploited by the traders, but never a case of 
vengeance arises.*' In the instance of physical maltreatment the offender, 
whether he have had reason on his side or not, is never pursued nor is re- 
taliation offered. The Labradorean tribes are thoroughly submissive. As a 
woman of the Escoumains band declared some years ago, when I was talk- 
ing with her on this peculiarity of her people, “The poor Montagnais are 
like sheep. They submit to being led around by the nose by anyone who 
dares do it.”” When aggrieved by the overbearing demands or conduct of 
others, they sulk or retire from the unpleasant influence, fleeing into the 
protection of the all-enveloping forest if the occasion be serious enough. 


Temperance.—The Indians of the north are no exception to the rule that 
mankind is prone to seek self-forgetfulness in resorting to stimulants and 
narcotics. The use of alcohol among them is a most demoralizing practice. 
Crimes of violence are almost unknown among them except when caused 
by drunkenness. Among some hundreds of individuals I know there I do 
not know of one man anywhere in these bands who would refuse liquor, al- 
though I do know those who can drink in moderation. Abstinence is not 
considered in any way as associated with good behavior, except among 
those who have been taught its virtue and who fall as speedily as the ig- 
norant. Accordingly, I shall not attempt an ethical judgment upon native 
intemperance. The point should be stressed again: that the stimulation felt 
after consuming alcohol is believed to be the effect of a spiritual process. 
The quickened heart action and the abnormal mental condition are inter- 
preted by the idea that the “‘soul-spirit”’ or “heart” is being feasted as its 
nature requires. Consequently intoxicant drinking becomes a sacrament 
whose effect is conceived to be a spiritual benefit. Likewise tobacco smoking, 


3 T have the testimony of Simon Rafaél, a hunter in the Lake St. John band, as an illustra- 
tion of this point. 
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fungus smoking or inhalation of any of the narcotic herbs is a form of devo- 
tion in doing homage to the spiritual element of man. The drinking of grease, 
particularly bear’s grease, falls under a similar classification. And rising to 
the climax of this series of stimulative devotional acts comes the simple act 
of eating. Hence the discussion of ethical motives as concerned with these 
natural acts leads off into considering the individual’s duties toward him- 
self, bodily and spiritually, but not his duties toward others except where 
violence results from overindulgence. The latter is a development only in the 
modern life of these Indians; one brought about by European influence. 

I have occasionally observed a rather peculiar psychological reaction 
among the Montagnais in regard to action of the hands. When drunk the 
young man staggers and claps his hands occasionally. “I’m a man! It’s 
pleasant to have many friends! I’m drunk, very drunk!”’ he reiterates. A 
drunken outburst is generally short-lived. The victim of drink soon falls 
unconscious by the path, becoming the object of altruistic attention by 
others rather than the agent in social activity himself. 

“The people have a hard time all winter. Not much to eat. They even 
starve to death some times. So when they come out they must have a good 
time and forget their troubles.”’ Thus the chief of the Lake St. John Indians 
condoned the weaknesses of his people under the temptation of strong 
drink. 


Coéperation and Hospitality ——Codéperation is a principle so natural to 
these Indians that their coming into contact with civilized practices, in- 
stead of teaching them social codperative ideals, tends to destroy their own. 
I have, for instance, often heard them express surprise at the indifference 
of the whites towards less fortunate members of their own race and even 
their own families. They do not conceive any virtue to reside in competi- 
tion until after they have become thoroughly infused with greed for per- 
sonal property. And that is a rare case with the hunters. It is not, however, 
communism in the socialistic sense of the term that makes them see the 
turpitude of hoarding in a cultural surrounding where success comes one 
day bringing plenty, even excess of gain, and disaster and famine the next. 
An eternal complaint is on the lips of the Indians against the cruelty of mind 
of the whites in general, and especially of the traders who have more prop- 
erty on their hands than they can use, while about them are other human 
beings living in want and misery, obliged to toil and labor for Croesus in 
order to secure a tiny share of the enormous stores. This is the native view- 
point; one which we can conceive lies behind occasional attempts to frus- 
trate the traders’ practice of sabotage by petty larceny. 
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They cannot reconcile human sympathy with any disposition to hoard. 
It is indeed an impressive spectacle for an observer to behold the hunters 
coming from the remote regions, lords of the forest, independent and happy 
when the game has been abundant, existing during their sojourn at the trad- 
ing posts and missions like parasites, the prey of disease and exposure. These 
conditions, universal throughout the length and breadth of the North, form 
the topic of talk of everyone, including the traders themselves. 

In their proper domain, the hunters’ families scattered through the 
hunting territories observe such economic obligations as we imagine are 
necessary for survival among primitive hunting groups. A number of cases 
of interchange of privilege in regard to hunting areas have been recorded 
from various bands.™ 

These privileges are granted during times of stress when the game 
supply of a region has been so reduced through forest fires or animal mor- 
tality that its possessors are faced with famine. Family hospitality is then 
extended as long as the conditions remain bad for the sufferers. The debt 
of asylum may be paid off by the beneficiaries at some later time. Occasion- 
ally excursions are made from one hunting territory to that of their neigh- 
bors to ascertain the state of affairs, especially if a suspicion of existing sick- 
ness has arisen among them. Such premonitions of trouble among neigh- 
boring families are apt to be sensed through conjuring and divination, we 
are told. The welfare program is evidently an active one. I have in mind 
anecdotes concerned with this or that action taken when it had been learned 
that an accident had occurred in some family in the remote territories. 
Relief parties are formed at once to go to the scene with food and help. The 
factors at the posts frequently are called upon to advance supplies and hire 
porters to convey them to the sufferers. To the credit of the former it 
should be added that in some instances they are never reimbursed unless 
the Department of Indian Affairs issues a reimbursement order. Individual 
solicitude is not wanting in the society of the natives. Goods, both useful 
and ornamental obtained by trade, quickly find their way from the hands 
of their owner to those of friends, and a loan of money, or a gift of food or 
service is never difficult to obtain, according to my observation and even 
personal experience. 

Coéperative service between families and individuals is spontaneous 
when dissociated from the atmosphere of European trade, as several in- 
stances show. 


= F. G. Speck, Mistassini Hunting Territories in the Labrador Peninsula, AA 25: 458. 
Reciprocal privileges in hunting caribou and bears are cited for two adjacent Naskapi bands. 
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One cold night in June at the Moisie trading-post, a telegram arrived 
for a wealthy American fisherman who was camping eighteen miles up the 
river. Two of the Naskapi out from the interior were asked to paddle up to 
the camp with the message. Starting late in the evening, in a downpour of 
rain, these Indians delivered the message to the “gentleman” and returned 
to the post about daybreak. Despite the fact that these two Indians had 
paddled over thirty miles in the rain to deliver the message, they did not 
receive anything for their effort, not even having been asked to partake of a 
cup of hot tea at the camp of the man whom they had so served. Nor did 
they complain at large of his ingratitude when relating to me the event, 
more than to remark upon the heartlessness of man. This was, however, in 
1915. Perhaps man’s feelings have changed since then. 

A few years ago one of the Lake St. John hunters, whose territory was 
several hundred miles in the interior, was reported by some Indians arriving 
at the post to have become helpless through insanity. A large family de- 
pendent upon him was thus thrown upon its own resources at a time when 
game was at its scarcest. Several of the members of this band at once se- 
cured a supply of provisions and hastened to the relief of the family, de- 
voting some ten days to the trip, at a time when their own circumstances 
were also bad. They brought the helpless hunter and his family to the 
trading-post and then went back to their own trapping. 

Widows who are suddenly left with families of children upon their hands 
are generally promptly taken in charge by the more energetic hunters, often 
remaining with them until they marry again, or until the oldest son be- 
comes capable of assuming his mother’s and brothers’ and sisters’ support. 
Fourteen years of age is usually considered sufficient for a youth to have 
gained strength and experience enough to assume his major responsibility. 

“What do the Indians think when they see a stranger coming to their 
camps? They think how they can help him. They are glad to see him. They 
think of ways by which they can induce him to stay with them.” There is, 
however, in this hospitality of thought, as general or not as it may be, 
little that amounts to demonstrativeness. Its absence is apt to be taken 
by the European as an evidence of resentment against his presence, for 
the exterior often shown by the inmates of a camp when a white stranger 
arrives is one of apathy and reserve, read by our senses as a rebuff. Perhaps 
it is shyness, perhaps suspicion of the stranger’s motives. The natives them- 
selves say that it is their own medium of exhibiting courtesy. Nevertheless 
when the stranger has entered their tents or huts they show a rather nice 
disposition to give him aid and service toward making him comfortable. 
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Cannibalism.—The accusation of cannibalism has more than once been 
made against these tribes. They have a distinct belief in the existence of 
man-eating mania possessed by individuals from time to time. And indeed 
it may have been true in the past among them, as it is among the Eskimo. 
At present, however, it should be noted there is not a single instance of 
authentic anthropophagy within the area among the Indians themselves, 
although one actual case within the last twenty years is on documentary 
record where whites were guilty of it and an Indian the victim. Reverting 
to native belief, we learn of the wi-’‘tigo(windigo,see page 566), who uses his 
Great Man or soul-spirit in overcoming human beings as he would game 
animals, but this only in the winter. In the winter periods of starvation he 
employs his power to wage conquest over the Great Man of a weaker per- 
son, then slay him and eat him for food. I might add that starvation, to 
which whole families occasionally succumb in their remote haunts, is at- 
tributed often to human cause of the sort just mentioned. In native esteem 
this is the worst aspect of the dominion of the soul-spirit, the Great Man 
of some unknown wrong-doer. 

According to native belief, once a man had eaten human flesh he became 
wi-tigo, and by having eaten so powerful a form of game, his spirit, or mic- 
tabéo, was so strong that other men would be afraid to attack him, so the 
conjuror would have to finish him by sorcery. The sorcerer would then try 
to get the wi-’’tigo spirit into his conjuring cabin by luring it to a fight, then 
getting the bear spirit or some other animal spirit to get underneath him 
and send his spirit off into the air, off the earth. When the conjuror suc- 
ceeded in this the man would be without his spirit; though alive, he would 
be doomed. 

The rumors of actual cannibalism have been confused with fact. The 
Indians feel that wi-’‘tigo isa reality; therefore they believe cannibalism 
exists, but they themselves are not the agencies, as their accusers would 
think when such cases were heard of. William Cabot, who has had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with conditions among the Indians of this region for 
many years, gave me his opinion on the alleged cases of eating human flesh 
during times of famine in saying that “‘there were stories of the thing on a 
larger scale but they came down to the one instance.’ The case he cites, as 
the only authentic instance between 1899 and 1913, was reported from East 
Main river. 

The first instance of cannibalism on record for the “Montagnais” of 


% Correspondence, April 4th, 1921. 
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Champlain’s time is described as having been witnessed by Champlain and 
his associates at Tadousac on the 25th of May, 1615.* An atrocious specta- 
cle awaited them. Six young savages belonging to the Montagnais had just 
taken two prisoners from another tribe, and under the eyes of the French- 
men tortured the victims and devoured parts of them, to the moral dismay 
of the four Franciscan priests who were of the party.® 

Hind, who had access to many oral sources of information on the Nas- 
kapi, which, unfortunately, he does not always refer to, reported cases 
of cannibalism through starvation in 1857, in which the natives were ac- 
cused of using the dead bodies of their companions as food, and even bleed- 
ing their own children to death to sustain life with their bodies.* And Low 
affirms that previous to 1889 the persons of three families hunting in the 
neighborhood of Wabamisk lake all perished of starvation or cannibalism, 
except a woman and a small boy. He adds, however, that the case was not 
proven.*? 

That anthropophagy is not an institutional trait among the northern 
Indians is, however, clearly shown by cases reported throughout the area 
of starvation in which Europeans, as well as the savages, have been driven 
to it as an economic resort.** Harmon (1800)** mentions cases among the 
French-Canadians of the northwest, among the Saulteaux and Cree, while 
for the latter we also have the direct testimony of Skinner.*® 


Attitude Toward Social Circumstances——There seems to be a natural 
assumption that the moral notions of savage man are rude and imperfect; 
that he is by nature an egoist, cruel, teacherous and ungrateful. Such an 


* This notice has been the cause of the degradation in literature of the northern Canadian 
tribes. 

35 An interesting essay on the ecclesiastical history of early Canada is found in Georges 
Goyau, Les Origines Religieuses du Canada, Paris, 1926. Cf. op. cit., p. 29. 

% Hind, I, pp. 14 and 244. 

37 Low, p. 85L. 

38 It might be argued that the eating of human flesh is so natural to savages (as it is also 
to Europeans) when faced with starvation, as not to furnish a problem in primitive behavior. 
That such is hardly the case, however, is shown by the fact that the South African Bushmen, 
living in abject circumstances more distressing than the Labradorean populations suffer, do 
not practice anthropophagy even in cases of great hunger (cf. D. F. Bleek, The Naron, A 
Bushman Tribe of the Central Kalahari, Cambridge University Press, 1928, p. 7). 

3° Harmon, pp. 143-4. He refers to Canadians near Great Slave lake subsisting upon the 
flesh of dead companions; to another who killed and ate his wife and child. As for the Indians, 
he says the practice is not infrequent—one woman he heard of having eaten no “less than 
fourteen of her friends and relatives during one winter.” 

0 A. B. Skinner, The Eastern Cree, AMNH-AP 9, 1911, p. 25. 
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estimate would deprive a population in a crude state of culture, like the 
Montagnais-Naskapi, from the merit of possessing in themselves any quali- 
ties of moral excellence, since it assumes what appears to our modern minds 
as the natural sequence of evolution from savagery to civilization. Our 
moral and social consciousness is, one might conclude, not to be looked for 
in uncivilized man. Nothing, however, could be more unjust in the assize- 
ment of behavior of the peoples we are considering. Their psychic disposi- 
tions may, I do not hesitate to say, be rated as high as those of modern 
averages anywhere among Europeans. I can go further in giving my own 
conclusions, after some years of observation of both the Indians and the 
whites of these territories, by saying that with few exceptions those who 
berate the Indians as being intentionally dishonest, ungrateful or unscrupu- 
lous as a people, possess these characteristics to a marked degree them- 
selves. On this frontier the play of intrigue prompted by avarice becomes 
an open competition between the racial parties in which the European sets 
the example. We cannot evade the fair consideration of this interesting 
question by offering simply the foregoing generalities. Some actual cases 
must be reviewed as illustrations. 

At the present time, covering a period of some twenty years, I should 
venture to say that where the bands popularly known as Montagnais have 
come more and more into contact with whites, their reputation has fallen 
lower among the traders who have known them through commercial rela- 
tionships within that period. The accusation is made that they have become 
less honest in connection with their debts, less trustworthy with property, 
less truthful, and more inclined to alcoholism and sexual freedom as con- 
tacts with the frontier towns have become easier for them. Richard White 
reports in 1933 unusual instances of Naskapi breaking into traders’ store 
houses. The Indian agents report them varyingly. Some publish their opin- 
ion of the Indians within their jurisdiction as being ‘“‘no more intemperate 
nor immoral than the average white community around them.” Others 
affirm the “laxity of moral behavior and willingness to imbibe alcohol when 
they can secure it as the menaces to their moral progress.”” Stated in such 
general terms as we find in the agents’ reports over a series of years in the 
annual publications of the Indian commissioner, this means nothing. 

The Indians here are held in poor esteem by the Canadian inhabitants. 
It is generally known that they will all drink to excess whenever possible. 
And yet there is nothing singular to them in the truth of this; for if contempt 
rests upon it, few white men of the region are above it; indeed, many are 
deliberately guilty of its promulgation among the Indians. 

Another opinion is communicated by Mr. Richard White, Jr. who has 
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lived and maintained a trading establishment at Nain, Labrador, where he 
has contact with the Barren Ground Naskapi, one of the few still pagan 
bands. He asserts that in his wide experience in different parts of the world 
he has never found a people who lead such moral lives as these very savages." 

And finally, the Indian females are hailed as dissolutes by the French 
Canadian settlers because their sons find it so easy a matter to exploit the 
natives’ sexual weaknesses. I myself find it as difficult to judge the situation 
in its general phase as I did, on a specific occasion, to satisfy myself which 
of the two parties of an amorous racial encounter in the woodshed of an 
Indian cabin at Lake St. John was at the bottom of the affair—the very 
pretty Montagnais girl or the uncouth French-Canadian. The Montagnais 
girl showed worse selective discrimination than the youth, who at least had 
an eye for charm beneath a brown skin even when his dull wits were befud- 
dled with alcohol. In justice to standards of the towns on this frontier I 
should add that the better-looking half-breed boys many times have equally 
good chances with the habitant girls, and frequently marry them; so the 
score, it seems, is settled on both sides, though the Indian female gets the 
“‘jazz’’—using this expressive term in the sense it has acquired both in 
Canadian French and English. 

Furthermore, the Indians here are universally denounced as being 
“dirty” in their financial dealings with the numerous free traders who now 
compete over the fur-trade like badgers. The bitterness of the accusation is 
substantially founded in the case of both parties, as the following instances 
may show. 

A case in point: Tsebic is a trapper and hunter of the Lake St. John 
band. For a number of years A——, a French Canadian, has been carrying 
on a profitable trade with him and others. By buying their furs at a low 
price and selling them merchandise at a high price he has succeeded in build- 
ing himself a comiortable home and store. He desires to retain their trade. 
The Indians realize fully the nature of his dealings, but can not avoid them 
until trade competitors enter the territory. In the fall Tsebic often has to 
receive an advance of goods from A., amounting sometimes to $1,000 worth, 
to meet his winter demands in the bush. Sometimes if his furs of one winter 
have not reached the value of those of other winters, A. threatens to cut 
down his advances or even to discontinue them entirely. This means a 
shortage, possibly a famine for Tsebic and his family in the bush that win- 
ter. A. has for years tried to force him to increase his fur catch by trapping 
harder each year. To do this will mean reducing the breeding stock of his 
fur-bearers. Continued depletion will mean economic disaster. A., however, 


“ Correspondence 1928. 
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never stops demanding more furs, more profit. Finally, after a poor winter’s 
hunt, Tsebic, already in debt to A. for advances amounting to $2,000, is re- 
fused further credit until he has paid the $2,000. Tsebic, now in need of an 
advance, consults another trader, receives an advance of $1,000, buys 
necessary supplies for his winter’s hunt and promises to pay the amount off 
in furs the next spring. After a fair winter’s hunt he brings the furs to the 
second trader, who estimates their value at the low figure of $600. In the 
meantime A. duns Tsebic for the furs to reduce his debt with him. He suc- 
ceeds in coaxing furs from Tsebic which he estimates at $50. At this stage of 
his finances it may be noted that Tsebic owes A. $1,150 and the second 
trader $400. A. warns the second trader against dealing with Tsebic as being 
“crooked.” The second trader takes the hint and refuses Tsebic another 
advance until he has squared his debt. To do this Tsebic is obliged to wait 
until winter, as usual, and go trapping in the bush. But an advance for sup- 
plies is necessary to him. Now neither A. nor the second trader will furnish 
him with this, for his bad business reputation has become known. Any 
trader who supplies him with an advance is taking serious risks. Well, per- 
haps at last he gets another trader to trust him with an advance. To accom- 
plish this, however, he must resort to tears; must picture the distress and 
starvation of his family through the long cold winter, and make promises, 
swearing by Mary and all the Saints, that he will trap hard and prove him- 
self an honest man by paying off his last creditor first. Spring comes, and Tse- 
bic, ready to pay in furs what he considers full value for the advance re- 
ceived, is told by the last trader that his estimate of the furs is too low by 
some $500. Right or wrong, Tsebic has to accept the decision. He is now 
listed as owing the third trader $500, the second $400 and old man A. 
$1,150. He does not know what to do in his financial stress. He needs an 
advance for the coming winter but, owing to his bad reputation, his prom- 
ises, his pleas, his reference to sickness in his family, to the decrease of fur- 
bearers in his hunting grounds, produce no effect. A confirmed crook, no one 
will trust him, although everyone knows there is truth in his excuses. To 
secure the next winter’s necessary advance, he must prevail upon a new 
“sucker.” If he does not succeed, then famine, attendant sickness, death, 
perhaps extinction of his family is the consequence, and there is one “‘dirty,”’ 
cringing, crooked Indian less. 

I met trader A. of this narrative in the winter of 1925 on his way to the 
winter hunting camp of Tsebic. He had hired a dog team to take him there 
in the hope of surprising the Indian by his sudden appearance at the hunting 
camp. He intended to attach and take away what fur Tsebic had already 
gotten, toward reduction of his $1,150. debt. If the Indian had the fur at his 
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camp, A. was prepared to seize it. He knew, however, that if Tsebic had the 
slightest intimation that he was coming, Tsebic would bury the bulk of his 
winter furs and leave not more than $50 or $100 worth to be seized. Another 
dirty trick! A. would take “‘the pound of flesh”’ even though he knew that 
Tsebic was deeply in debt to two other men, and that without offering furs 
to annul old debts, he could not hope for another advance. (I regretted at 
the time that I was unable to warn Tsebic of trader A.’s approach.) 

Another example of commercial intrigue, in which the undercurrent 
forms a tangled skein of ethical motives, is the following: Some years ago, 
in the Lake St. John district, a French-Canadian fur buyer, desirous of out- 
reaching his competitors, secured the codéperation of a Scotch-Montagnais 
““métif.”” It was planned to send a party up one of the rivers, down which 
the Indian trappers descend in the spring, to meet the Mistassini trappers 
and trade them alcohol for their furs before they met any other traders. 
Their intention was, of course, to use alcohol, the irresistible medium, in 
making a clean-up. To serve this purpose four canoes and eight Montagnais 
canoe-men of the Lake St. John band were engaged. They were placed in 
charge of one of the more experienced of the eight, who was entrusted with 
the details of the enterprise. The expedition set out and all went well as the 
party reached a point well up the river where the Indian trappers were ex- 
pected to pass in a few days. There they went into camp. The next thing 
they did was to begin drinking up the cargo of liquor entrusted to them, evi- 
dently with the sanction of their leader. Several days after, when the Indian 
hunters pulled in sight with their precious furs, they found the would-be 
traders in a beastly drunken condition, with the stock of liquor largely ex- 
hausted. Not knowing the circumstances and meeting with no hindrance, 
they, too, fell upon the remainder of the wet goods. 

In a short time the last drop was consumed. When the combined parties 
had sobered up, the fur-laden Mistassini trappers learned of the trick that 
had been planned to debauch and defraud them. But it was too late to 
rectify the matter, since the savages from Mistassini still had their furs and 
their civilized brothers from the post had no more liquor. With no ill feel- 
ing between the two parties of Indians, they reached the Lake St. John, the 
Mistassini trappers to trade their furs for the necessary supplies, the others 
to report to their employers the total loss of their stock. Naturally, the 
eight Montagnais employees were accused of flagrant dishonesty by every- 
one who appreciated the commercial value of the trust they had violated. 
But the story, as I heard it from the leading participant, was recited in a 
tone and manner betraying a deeper motive. They had evidently protected 
their Mistassini brothers from whiskey exploitation at the expense of their 
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own reputation as trustworthy men. The whole affair was regarded among 
the Indians of the district as a joke on the traders, who, of course, had no 
means whatever, either of punishing the culprits or securing satisfaction by 
resorting to the law. From the point of view of the savages themselves, and 
as well, perhaps, from that of the reader, this narrative illustrates the utili- 
tarian basis underlying Montagnais-Naskapi ethical behavior.” 

While the following account is not illustrative of any particular ethical 
qualities of the Indians, it reflects their submissiveness to conditions im- 
posed by the Europeans. A transaction between one of the remote Naskapi 
hunters of the East Main band and the Hudson Bay Company trader at 
East Main, about 1902, was detailed to me by Simon Rafaél of the Lake St. 
John band in 1920. The latter is responsible for its accuracy. He claimed 
to have met the Naskapi in question himself and to have gotten the details 
at first hand. The Naskapi hunter had, that winter, brought out the follow- 
ing furs (with the approximate valuation for that year in the right hand 
column). At the time he was $400. in debt to the factor of the post. 


4 Black fox ($1500. each) $6 ,000 .00 
40 Marten ( 40. each) 1 ,600 .00 
25 Otter ( 15. each) 375.00 

100 Beaver ( 6. per lb.) 600 .00 
$8 ,575.00 


For the above he received the following supplies, the value estimates 
given being those current at the Rupert’s House Post, about 50 miles south. 


100 lb. pouch of flour $6 .00 
50 Ib. bag of oatmeal 3.00 
$9 .00 


At the termination of this transaction the trader notified the Naskapi 
that he was still $20 behind in his debt. Rafaél says that the Naskapi de- 
clared himself satisfied. 

To sum up: the total value in the European market of the furs acquired 
having been $8,575, the allowance of $380 in reduction of his advance-debt, 
plus $9 in goods, left a profit of $8,186, something over 2000 per cent. The 
case is interesting enough to cite, even if the figures be regarded as much 
exaggerated. 

As to modern conditions, it is not easy to judge the direction of change, 
whether ethics are better or worse than formerly. The principal difficulty lies 


® The foregoing narrative was published jin the form of a story in American Indian Life, 
edited by Elsie Clews Parsons, New York, 1922, entitled “In Montagnais Country.” 
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in the fact that we have not the opportunity of judging both periods by an 
inflexible standard, since the observations have not been made at different 
time periods nor by the same person. 

The following translation of an expression of their pitiful condition indi- 
cates the tenor of the native mind toward codperation. 


Can our words meet your views, we Indians? Can our words enter into your hearts, 
you that govern, we who live here, we who are born here, and consider ourselves 
possessors of the soil, by the will of the Great Creator of the Universe? Our lands 
and country now ruined, we can no more find our living; our rivers taken from us, 
and only used by strangers. Through your will, we can only now look on the waters 
of the rivers passing, without permission to catch a fish, we poor Indians. And now 
what are your intentions toward us? You have, no doubt, all the means to live, 
though not we; would you consider our poverty and take compassion upon us? We 
pray you to send us some help; our poverty does not arise from laziness and want of 
energy, but from being unable any more to procure for ourselves and families food; 
and we are all of one mind, that since our lands and rivers afford us no more the 
means to live, you who govern should take our present distress into your considera- 
tion without loss of time and for which we will most gratefully ever pray.” 
(Signed) 
Domenique, Chief. 
Bartholemy. 
Jerome. 
Moisie: 
June 30, 1861 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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® Hind, Vol. II, pp. 115-116. 
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NARRATIVE OF AN ARAPAHO WOMAN' By TRUMAN MICHELSON 


INTRODUCTION 


HE following are the most important ethnological works on the 
Arapaho: 

Annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Annual reports of the Secretary of War. 

Clark, W. P., The Indian sign language, Philadelphia, 1885. 

Culin, S., Games of North American Indians. Jn BAE-R 24, Washington, D.C., 1907. 

Curtis, Edward S., The Arapaho. Jn vol. VI of his North American Indians, 1911. 
The Atsina. Jn vol. V, ibidem, 1909. 

Dorsey, G. A., Arapaho Sun Dance, Pub. Field Col. Mus. Anthrop. Ser., vol. IV, 
Chicago, 1903. 

Dorsey, G. A., and Kroeber, A. L., Traditions of the Arapaho, ibidem, vol. V, Chi- 
cago, 1903. 

Hayden, F. V., Contributions to the ethnography and philology of the Indian 
tribes of the Missouri Valley, Philadelphia, 1862. 

Kroeber, A. L., Ethnology of the Gros Ventre, AMNH-AP, vol. I, pts. 3, 4, New 
York, 1907, 1908. 
The Arapaho, AMNH-B 18, New York, 1900. 
The Arapaho Dialects. Jn UC-PAAE 12. 

Latham, R. G. On the Languages of Northern, Western, and Central America. 
In Trans. Philol. Soc., 1856, London, 1857. 

Mallery, Garrick. Sign Language of North American Indians. Jn BAE-R 1, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1881. 

Michelson, Truman, Preliminary Linguistic Classification of Algonquin Tribes. Jn 
BAE-R 28, Washington, D.C., 1912. 

Mooney, James, article Arapaho. In BAE-B 30, pt. 1, Washington, D.C., 1907. 
article Atsina, ibidem. 
The Ghost Dance Religion, etc. Jn BAE-R 14, pt. 2, Washington, D.C., 1896. 
Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians. Jn BAE-R 17, pt. 1, Washington, 
D.C., 1898. 

Radin, P., The Winnebago Tribe. BAE-R 37, Washington, D.C., 1923. (See pp. 
415-418 for the Arapaho peyote cult.) 

Royce, C. C., Indian Land Cessions. Jn BAE-R 18, pt. 2, Washington, D.C., 1900. 

Scott, H. L., Early history and names of the Arapaho. AA, n.s., 9: 545-560. 

Dodge, Col. R. I., Our Wild Indians, Hartford, 1882, and Dyer, Mrs. D. B., 
Fort Reno, etc., New York, 1896, can be used only with caution: see the annota- 
tions of James Mooney in the bibliography given in his The Cheyenne Indians, 
AAA-M 1, pt. 6, Lancaster, Pa., 1907; compare also Truman Michelson, The 
Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman, SI-MC 87, no. 5 (see footnote 1, p. 4), 


1 Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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City of Washington, 1932. Though compelled to assent largely to Mooney’s stric- 
tures, I think it only fair to say that both works contain some elements which can- 
not be ignored. To find these in Mrs. Dyer’s book is like looking for a needle in a 
haystack. I have characterized Dodge’s book previously; I may add that some 
statements made about Indians in general which cannot be sustained are true of 
the Arapaho specifically. 


Most early writers on the Arapaho have a poor opinion of Arapaho in 
contrast with Cheyenne women. Were this expressed only by sensational 
and unreliable “authorities,’’ I should pay no attention to it; but as sober 
and reliable a writer as Clark confirms this; he also condemns some other 
tribes and praises the Sioux and Cheyenne for the morality of their women. 
As far as the Arapaho are concerned, I am inclined to believe that their 
unfavorable reputation is due to the fact some institutional practices re- 
corded by other writers and myself were observed and supposed to be of 
every day occurrence, whereas they are strictly circumscribed and do not 
justify the opinions expressed. 

The following narrative was obtained for me by Jesse Rowlodge, near 
Geary, Oklahoma, in July 1932, from an informant aged 77 years. I have 
corrected Rowlodge’s English slightly, but otherwise the narrative is given 
as written out by him. I wish to express my warmest thanks. 

After I received the narrative from Rowlodge, I questioned him on vari- 
ous points in order to determine how much was institutional, etc. He also 
volunteered additional information on a number of topics. These notes are 
incorporated; and some references (not exhaustive) are given to the pub- 
lished works on the Arapaho and a few other tribes. All these are added 
solely as an aid to the comprehension of the text. They also bear witness to 
the authenticity of the narrative. 


NARRATIVE 


I tell this story of my experiences as I remember them since my girl- 
hood. 
My father had one wife who was my mother." She had seven children.’ 


1a This is unusual. Normally when a man married a girl (usually soon after adolescence), 
he married her younger sisters as they grew up, three or four, or possibly more, without cere- 
mony. (It may also be noted that the first husband of the narrator did not marry her younger 
sisters.) Compare Kroeber, The Arapaho, p. 14; Curtis, The Arapaho, p. 149; Dodge, Our 
Wild Indians, pp. 201, 202. Exceptionally good warriors might be given the younger sisters 
before they had reached puberty, but they would not have intercourse with them till they 
were mature. They would let them know that they were their wives, and joke with them. (For 
this last, see below note 33.) 

2 Doubtless the reason the number of children is mentioned is that seven is a “holy” 
number among the Arapaho: see Clark: The Indian sign language, pp. 41, 355; Kroeber, loc. 
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I had five sisters and two brothers. I was the second oldest child, one brother 
being older than I. 

As was the custom then, the Arapaho made frequent moves from place 
to place by means of ponies. The old women and children often rode in the 
travois;* and sometimes the heavier things were hauled. 

I had a saddle of my own, and always had several ponies. 

Whenever a camp was made the girls and boys would get out together 
and enjoy themselves with various games‘ until sundown when we would 
all retreat to our tepees for the night.° 

Up to the time I was ten years old® my mother allowed me to play un- 
restricted with boys of my own age. I was very active in most of our sports, 
especially in swimming and riding ponies. 

When I became older my mother equipped my bedding which was al- 
ways on the west side of our lodge.’ Up to the time of my marriage I always 
slept with a girl chum who was also my cousin (my mother’s sister’s daugh- 
ter).§ 

I said that we always played games that were common among the tribes 
associated with the Arapaho, such as packing one another upside down, 
swimming across rivers on the back with one foot sticking above the water 
with a ball of mud on the big toe® which represented a grandchild. We had 
to swim feet first, and swim straight across regardless of the speed or current 
of the stream. Then we would line up and see who could dive and swim 
under the water the longest and farthest without a breath, or coming above 


cit., pp. 51 et seg., 411, 412; Dorsey, Arapaho Sun Dance, pp. 59, 65, 101, 110, 111, 113, 121, 
155, 182, 183, 184, 202, 203; Mooney, The Ghost Dance Religion, p. 986 ef seg. Years ago 
a northern Arapaho once rationalized in my presence why seven was the original “holy” num 
ber and why it was clear to him that four and five were only corruptions of this, despite the 
fact that four and five occur as “holy” numbers also among the Arapaho, as any one can 
see from the actual ceremonials, etc., as well as Kroeber’s explicit statement. 

* Rowlodge informs me that the last travois among the southern Arapaho was used one or 
two years after the Darlington Agency was established, 1869. 

* See Culin, Games of North American Indians, passim; and below. 

5 It was an Arapaho regulation for girls to be either inside or in the vicinity of the tepee 
by nightfall. With respect to boys, the Arapaho are indifferent. 

6 This is the institutional age. Up to that time a girl has no desire to wear a belt except 
ceremonially. 

7 The west side is the Arapaho norm for either girls or boys. When there are boys of un- 
marriageable age, they are given the preference usually. In that case the girl’s bed was shifted 
to the north side of the tepee. For Arapaho beds, see Mooney, The Ghost Dance Religion, 
plate CXX, figure 89, also pp. 963, 964. 

8 A girl’s chum is not necessarily a relative; the chum is usually a girl of the same stature 
and age. 

* See Dorsey, loc. cit., p. 191. 
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the water level. This was usually downstream. We did this ordinarily in the 
spring and summer. We also played with rag dolls about the camp. We 
would use forked poles that were usually used about the tepees for our 
ponies.'® Some girls would have small squaw-saddles for play like real ones 
with cruppers."'* My chum and I each had doll cradles which were beaded 
and also beaded saddle bags. Mother made us buffalo-calf hide robes to 
play with. These were tanned with the hair on, just like real robes. Some 
were decorated with porcupine quills and some were painted. We also 
had play-tepees and poles. Whenever the camp broke for a move we were 
made to take care of our playthings, that is, to bundle them up and to see 
that they were properly packed on the travois;” and when camp was pitched 
it was also our duty to unpack them and to place them in our tepees where 
they ought to be. 

I learned to ride alone on my own pet pony when I was quite small. My 
mother used to tell me that when I was still a baby in the cradle, she would 
strap my cradle to her saddle“ and drive a herd of ponies across the prairies, 
sometimes all day long. 

Whenever my father or my maternal uncles would bring deer or buffalo 
meat, we would get some small pieces of the meat, slice it, dry it, and put 
it away in our toy rawhide parfleches. These were made to be playthings but 
were painted and fixed like real ones. 


10 The use of forked sticks to represent ponies is institutional; cf. Michelson, The Narra- 
tive of a Southern Cheyenne Woman, p. 3. 

11 The front supports of a saddle of an Arapaho woman were of willow painted and deco- 
rated with brass tacks and buckskin fringes; an Arapaho man’s saddle had front and back sup- 
ports of elk-horn covered with rawhide (so Rowlodge). Clark Wissler in his Riding Gear of 
the North American Indians (AMNH-AP 17, p. 1, et seg., and p. 31 particularly) apparently 
does not make this distinction. 

#2 All this is institutional for women, as is pitching camp, etc. 

13 Strapping cradles to saddles was common among the Arapaho. It may be noted that 
pulverized horse-manure, freed from coarse fibers, was kept by Arapaho mothers who placed 
this between the legs of their children when in cradles to absorb the urine and faeces. Buffalo 
chips were also used for a similar purpose. Incidentally it is a favorite joke among brothers- 
in-law. One would tell the other that his mother probably didn’t care much for him, and didn’t 
change the pack often, as it became wadded like a ball below his knees so often and so long, 
that he was bow-legged in consequence of it. The reply would be that his parents wanted to 
be sure to start him early in life to be a warrior and horseman, and that as soon as he was able 
to walk he was strapped on the back of a pony with his feet tied together under the belly of 
the pony, and that riding that way had made his legs bowed. A bow-legged brother-in-law 
would tell a brother-in-law who was knock-kneed that he had grown that way because his 
mother didn’t even care to use the manure in his cradle or to train him to ride when young, 
but probably he rode among the old folks in a travois which was crowded; or that he had been 
put tied in his cradle any way, mostly about his knees. 
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My mother also taught us girls to braid our own lariats that we used to 
pack our belongings. Sometimes a hide-rope about one inch wide was used. 
This was also used to pack firewood. Sometimes women, whose duty it was, 
would pack wood and carry it on their backs for large distances. I remember 
when I was quite small that I helped my mother pack wood for a long dis- 
tance. When I became a young woman I was not permitted to pack wood 
on my back, as that was the duty of older women.“ 

By the time I was fourteen years old, I learned to do good bead-work, 
tan hides, and make almost anything. I also learned to do porcupine quill 
work.” 

When I became mature a young man, who was known as a brave young 
warrior, gave me a nice finger ring, which had an inlaid red metal. I thought 
much of him for this.” 

The custom of the Arapaho mothers was to watch their daughters 
strictly at all times. They would even accompany us girls to the brush when 
we went there to attend to nature’s demands, for fear some young men 
might be ambushed, watching their chance to have even an opportunity to 
talk to us girls. At nights my mother would go out with my chum and 
myself to see that no young man would molest us." 


4 A matured married woman, or one that has been married is by regulation the right per- 
son to pack wood on her back. A young woman or a growing girl might do it in play. The fact 
noted by Dodge, loc. cit., is true enough specifically of the Arapaho. (Per contra, for example, 
the Kansa: see J. O. Dorsey, Siouan Sociology, in BAE-R 15, p. 232). The interpretation placed 
on it by him is another thing. See below. 

18 A girl in her teeas begins to learn porcupine quill work through the instruction of her 
mother, elder sisters, or her paternal aunts. The same applies to tanning hides and to bead 
work. In porcupine quill work the quills were not used alone, but fine wiry roots pulled from 
along the river bank were used with them. These were of several different colors, black, 
brown, and even yellow and white. Women would also use corn husk either in their natural 
color, or various shades. They would even dye the husks with commercial dyes or use some 
berries for this purpose. See also Curtis, The Arapaho, pp. 142, 159. 

6 The red metal referred to was either gold or copper. Brass is known as yellow metal, 
silver as white metal. The gift of the kind mentioned is common among both the Arapaho and 
Cheyenne as a token of friendship or love. 

17 It was common for young men to waylay young women along paths when the latter 
were bringing water through the brush from a stream. If the girls’ mothers were accompanying 
them, there usually was no chance; but if they were not there, if a young man called a girl, if 
she didn’t leave the path, he came, picked her up, and carried her to the brush. Some young 
men were daring in this, and young girls were mostly afraid to venture out without a chaperone. 
In case a young man seized a girl carrying water from a stream to camp, she usually did not 
scream or cry for help. Compare Kroeber, Joc. cit., p. 14, Curtis, loc. cit., 149. Note that Dyer 
and Dodge, sensational as they are, both agree that a resisting girl was not violated: see 
Dyer, Fort Reno, p. 83; Dodge, Our Wild Indians, p. 196. How does Dodge reconcile this with 
his statement on Indian men, p. 210? If a man sneaked into a tepee and touched a girl’s 
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Sometimes young men would regulate the smoke-draughts of tepees to 
make them smoky, thinking the girl of the tepee would come out to regulate 
the draughts by the outside poles that supported the weather-strips; but 
they were mostly fooled as that would be a mother’s duty.'* But it was com- 
monly known that whenever a medicine bag was kept in a tepee, the tepee 
would not be molested; and the same respect was shown a tepee in which a 
medicine man dwelt. 

When I became old enough to have my own things I usually had two 
beaded hidebags for my clothes that were set nicely along my bed next to 
the tepee-wall, and my beaded saddle-packetbag hung on the head props 
of my willow bed. 


genitalia, he would be considered as of low class, and he could not claim her because he had 
done so, in sharp contrast with the Cheyenne practice: see my Narrative of a Southern Chey- 
enne Woman, p. 5. The Crow or Sioux man who performed the same trick, lost caste: see the 
references given in my Narrative. A couple of other points not referred to in the present paper 
may be mentioned. If an Arapaho man saw an Arapaho girl nude, and told of it, the girl’s 
parents would make a move to have the young man marry the girl; if both parties were Chey- 
enne, the boy’s parents would make the move. “Roping” though not mentioned by Kroeber 
and modern ethnologists was in vogue among the Arapaho: see footnote 1, p. 4 of my Narra- 
tive of a Southern Cheyenne Woman. References to the practice among the Cheyenne, 
Assiniboine, and Sioux are also given there. To these may be added another reference for the 
Cheyenne, namely, Dyer, Fort Reno, p. 81. The following notes on “roping” are from Row- 
lodge. Regarding the use of a rope by a virtuous girl, it should be understood that its use was 
mostly at night during some ceremonial or social function when opportunities for courtship 
were plentiful and when advantage of an unchaperoned girl was taken by young men. The 
rope was tied about the waist with the knot in front, and the remainder of the rope was 
wrapped around the legs by half hitches down as far as the knees over a cloth, preferably a 
sheet or light blanket. If a young man forcibly untied the rope and removed the cloth, touched 
her genitalia or had intercourse with the girl, it was usually understood that he had made 
promises to marry her; otherwise she would have screamed for protection. However, when 
violated, the girl was sure to tell of it, or if she didn’t, she was asked by her mother. The girl 
mostly told the truth. Immediately upon her report of being molested, her mother or other 
female relatives made the matter known to the young man’s parents, requesting an immediate 
marriage which was carried out by the parents erecting her tepee in the usual form. Sometimes 
the girl did not tell right away. Dodge (loc. cit. 203; see also 195, 196, 203, 212, 213) adds that 
refusal of marriage was punishable by death. 

18 If the mother of a household happened to be in bed, and the younger women or girls 
were still up and were visiting, and the young men had changed the tepee flaps, if a girl chanced 
to be inside she would be asked to adjust the flaps as her mother might not suspect any one 
was around. In that case the girl would step out and perform her mother’s usual duty. Then 
if a young man was there he would immediately come to her beside the tepee and cover the 
girl and himself with his blanket. They would talk a while, and the girl would run in before 
her mother became suspicious. See also Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 14. Sometimes a young man would 
arrange a “date” with his innamorata through a niece (sister’s daughter) or through his 
brother’s wife. At such meetings the marital act would be performed. 
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I was always well-supplied with sweet smelling leaves for my clothing. 
I would pack these among my clothing, some in my pillows, and a bunch 
was even tied in a small gay-colored calico cloth on to my necklace-beads. 
We would also gather from weeds some black seeds which we collected in 
swampy places. We would pound or grind these seeds until they were very 
fine; we then sopped them and used them to perfume our clothes and hair. 
We would also use this preparation on the manes and tails of our favorite 
ponies.*® 

My toilet-case was made out of hide which was nicely beaded; and I 
would keep in it the paints, mostly red and yellow, to paint my face, a hair- 
parter (a stick) also used to paint the part yellow or red, a porcupine-tail 
brush, earrings, bracelets, and rings.”° 

My mother would talk to me for quite a while regarding my behavior.”! 
She would tell me not to glance around in public places, not to laugh out 
loud, not to peep at young men whenever they were near our tepee, and 
not to respond to the flashes of mirrors held by young men at a distance, as 
these indications would govern young men’s opinions of the character of a 
girl. 

You see that I wear these ear-bobs. My ears were pierced by a Sioux 
Indian at a Sun Dance when I was a small girl. My father gave his best 
riding pony, a pack of several robes, goods, and a silver bridle to this Sioux 
for piercing my ears. This Sioux told of his brave war-deeds.” 


19 All this is conventional. 

2° The toilet-case and contents are institutional. Today a toothbrush is substituted for a 
porcupine-tail brush, because porcupines are scarce. 

* Ordinarily an Arapaho mother hasn’t (or conventionally hasn’t) much time to lecture 
her daughters regarding their conduct. A girl’s paternal aunts take it upon themselves to 
instruct their nieces, and see that they have the right training so as to be respectable for the 
sake of their (the nieces’) brothers and male cousins. Formerly I was in doubt as to whether 
the prominence of the paternal aunt in my “Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman” was 
institutional or not. Lowie, AA, ns. 34: 534, suspected it was, which is confirmed by my field- 
notes of the summer of ’32: “A Cheyenne girl is usually named after her paternal aunt who is 
responsible if anything goes wrong with the girl.” 

® Any public gathering or dance is preferably the proper place for a child’s ear to be 
pierced. The gift of robes and other valuables, together with a pony, when a child’s ears are 
pierced is customary. See Kroeber, Joc. cit., pp. 18, 19, 365, 366; Dorsey, Joc. cit., pp. 179, et seq., 
182; Dyer, loc. cit., p. 167 (Arapaho or Cheyenne). Hayden, Contributions to the ethnography 
and philology of the Indian tribes of the Missouri valley, p. 323, specifically denies the gift 
of a pony by Arapaho on such an occasion, as opposed to my own information and the au- 
thorities cited by me. 

The Sioux Indian referred to told his valorous deeds so that it would be known that he 
was not torturing an innocent child’s flesh; if he had never tortured his enemies in actual war- 
fare or in the protection of life, he could not pierce the ears of a child. Before a warrior even 
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As my mother was a doctor I learned through her the use of many herbs, 
roots, bark, leaves, and seeds of certain plants for the treatment of various 
ailments, before I was married.” 

This is how my married life was. Since I was not acquainted with the 
young man who became my husband, he sent his mother, two of his own sis- 
ters, and his paternal aunt to ask my brother, and my maternal uncles for 
permission to marry me. My brother had given his consent before I was 
aware of it, as I happened to be away at the time.” When I came to our 
tepee my brother came to me, which was unusual,” sat near me and started 
to tell me what he had done, and that he had done so for the good of our 
father and mother. My father had expressed his willingness also. So when 
my mother started to talk to me, asking me to say what I thought, I told 
her that if my brother said it was all right, it would be all right with me, as 
I didn’t want to hurt his feelings by refusing.”” 


begins to pierce the ears of a child, the drummers immediately start singing a spirited song’ 
the same songs are used before charging the enemy in actual battle; while the singing is going 
on the piercer dances, whoops, and yells as if ready to charge; when the song ceases he begins 
to tell the drummers a certain noted experience of his own in warfare, to which the drummers 
respond with quick sharp raps on the drum at every important reference of the narrator, the 
shrill screams from the women indicating their approval; at the end of which he says that he 
means well by his truth, then approaches the child and either actually pierces the child’s ears, 
or he makes pretended motions with a small stick, vesting the authority in some relative of 
the child later to pierce its ears. 

% It is a custom that a woman doctor instruct her daughter. 

* For Arapaho courtship and marriage see Kroeber, Joc. cit., pp. 12, 13; Curtis, loc. cit., 
pp. 149, 159. 

25 Tt is an Arapaho tribal custom for a brother to either consent to or refuse assent to his 
sister’s marriage when some young man has asked for her through his mother, sisters, or 
paternal aunts, regardless of whether the brother is older or younger than his sister over whom 
he has authority (compare also Mooney, Calendar History of the Kiowa, pp. 232, 233; my 
own Kiowa notes of the summer of ’32 confirm Mooney’s statement, and add some details), 
unless he had previously given that authority to his mother’s brother or brothers, or some male 
cousin, or in some cases, an adoptor of the girl, or the adoptor’s son may have asked the girl’s 
parents to take charge when she marries, which is usually consented to by the girl’s brother, or, 
if she had no brother, by her maternal uncle. In case the father objects to his daughter’s 
marriage after her brother has consented, it is customary that the brother’s word will be 
followed. 

% See Clark, The Indian sign language, p. 82, under Brother; Curtis, loc. cit., p. 150; Kroe- 
ber, loc. cit., p. 11. [The reason why I have given so few references to Clark’s work is that, 
although a wealth of ethnological data are in it, frequently the exact tribe (especially Arapaho) 
is not named; so we understand Indians of the Plains in general; yet it should be noted that 
often the data confirm Arapaho ethnology: see for example, the articles Courtship, Ear-ring, 
Marry, Mourn.]} 

*7 This answer is purely conventional; a similar answer is also institutional among the 
Kiowa, as I know from my field-work among them in the summer of ’32; in the same manner the 
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My brother had told the women who asked for me that he didn’t want 
the young man to work or care for our ponies for a long time as was the usual 
custom,”* before actually living with me, but had told them to bring over 
the ponies at once, which was done. Eight of the prettiest ponies of my fu- 
ture husband’s male relatives were led over. My brother then invited our 
male relatives, including several maternal uncles, and (male) cousins who, 
after their meal, made their selections of the ponies brought. 

A nice decorated tepee was then erected by my paternal aunts with the 
necessary equipment that goes with a tepee.*® Around this tent the ponies 
were staked which my male relatives had brought in exchange for the ponies 
they selected. 

My female relatives then brought together the food they had prepared 
in their tepees, mostly buffalo meat with much fat, to my new tepee where 
my future husband and his folks were then invited to come and eat the food 
prepared by my people;** after which they were told which pony was theirs 
in return for the one they had brought. Some ponies (not the ones received) 
were given with robes, blankets (Mexican zarapas), quivers of otter and 
leopard (panther, jaguar?), bows and arrows, guns, and saddles." 

Thus my married life began. I went to my husband in the tepee put up 


girl’s reply on p. 6 of my “Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman” is not a personal one, 
but one conforming to tribal custom, as I found out some months after this was published. 
Rowlodge adds that an Arapaho girl rarely disobeys her brother's decision, and usually ex- 
presses herself with deep emotion in approbation of his consent, because of her love for him. 

*8 It was usual even after the consent by the proper male relative, for the future husband 
to care for the ponies of the girl’s parents, or hunt for them, or to do other work for them some- 
times as long as from one to two years before he finally married the girl. Nothing like this is 
recorded of the Arapaho by either Kroeber or Curtis, nor is it denied. For something like it 
consult Kroeber, Ethnology of the Gros Ventre, p. 180. A close parallel existed among the Sauk 
and Fox: see Letter to Reverend Dr. Jedidiah Morse by Major Morrell Marston, U.S.A., 
commanding at Fort Armstrong, Ill., November, 1820, p. 166; and Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Sauk and Fox Nations of Indians Tradition . . . by Thomas Forsyth, 
Indian agent for the U. S. Government; St. Louis, January 15, 1827, p. 214,—both in Indian 
Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley and Region of the Great Lakes. . . . by Emma Helen 
Blair, volume II. See also Alexander Henry, Travels and Adventures in Canada and the 
Indian Territories, p. 302. 

*° The wedding tepee is usually attended to by the girl’s paternal aunts as well as her 
mother. 

%° The feast is institutional. 

3 The brothers, maternal uncles, and also the male cousins of the girl usually after making 
their selection of the ponies gave in place of the ones selected, the best they had themselves; 
and sometimes an extra pony was given directly by the girl’s male relatives to the future 
husband; sometimes two extra ponies were given. In addition the male relatives of the girl 
made gifts of their blankets, robes, quivers, bows and arrows, or guns, or complete riding 
regalia. That is to say, the gifts mentioned in the text are conventional. 
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for us,” and sat down by him as my mother had instructed me. His brothers 
and (male) cousins (both sides) came in; and they started to tease me, and 
joked with me, and I with them ;* so we sat up almost all night. 

My mother had prepared a nice supper that I took to my tepee and 
served my husband, his brothers, and cousins. 

It was, and still is, the practice to dash cold water on one’s brother-in- 
law if he was caught asleep, and vice versa, no matter how cold the weather, 
which was a great joke. I always got up very early in the morning so that 
joke was never played on me.** 

Sometimes a younger brother-in-law or sister-in-law who usually slept 
in his (her) mother’s tepee where the food was prepared or the cooking done, 
would rub his or her fingers on some sooty pot or kettle, and steal into his 
sister-in-law’s tepee, and while she lay asleep, would black her nose and eye- 
brows; and a sister-in-law would do the same to her brother-in-law. 

It was four years after my marriage before I had my first child.** My 
husband was good and kind to me. He never scolded nor hit me. 

After my first child, a boy, was a year old, I became ill, and my mother 
took me to an Indian doctor at another camp, in accordance with the re- 
quest of my husband. After I had been away from my husband a few days, 
word came to me by a messenger*’ that my husband had suddenly become 
sick and had died. Owing to my serious illness at the time of my husband’s 
death, my father pleaded with me not to cut my hair, nor cause any cutting 
on my flesh ;** so while I obeyed my father, I cut my hair just a little. 


® After the feast a girl proceeds to her tepee which has been completely equipped and 
sits at the foot of the bed, which usually is on the west side; the head of the bed may be to the 
north or south; the tepee of course always faces the rising sun. 

*® Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 11, does not note that the joking between sister-in-law and brother- 
in-law extends (as shown by the text) to such persons as are classified as brother-in-law; nor 
does he note that beyond the innocent jests mentioned below, an actual brother-in-law may 
romp with his sister-in-law in a way far transcending our notions of propriety: see Michelson 
in a forthcoming number of the American Anthropologist; I do not know whether that sort of 
romping is permitted or not to a person merely classified as a brother-in-law. My notes do not 
show whether the joking immediately after marriage is institutional or not. 

* For this joke see Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 11. 

% The trick was sometimes done by old brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law. 

%* Doubtless the reason the birth of the first child is mentioned is because four is a “holy” 
number among the Arapaho: see note 2 above; and Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 412; Dorsey, loc. cit., 
pp. 59, 60, 61, 71, 72, 76, 85, 88, 89, 97, 101, 107, 113, 166, 175, 176, etc. To the references 
given by me in my Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman, footnote 4, pp. 8, 9, add Clark, 
lee. cit., p. 101. 

37 Any one, though preferably a young man, with a pony would respond to a request to 
deliver a message. 

38 It was customary for a woman’s hair to be cut at the death of any relative, including 
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After the death of my first husband, I was single for two years, caring 
for my baby son, who was then about two years old. One day my parents 
told me a young man had asked to marry me. After thinking the matter 
over a day or two, I told my parents that I preferred to remain single for 
my boy’s sake; so my father accordingly sent word of objection to the young 
man. In some way, a male relative of mine heard of it, and after telling 
me of my situation and that of my aged parents, advised me of his consent 
for me to marry. I agreed to do this;** so according to Arapaho custom the 
young man proceeded to work for my parents, herding our ponies, hunting 
for us, getting wood, etc.*° He would always come to our camp for his meals 
that my mother would prepare and I would talk to him and sit with him 
in the tepee of my family.** Of course my mother would leave and not be in 
sight of her future son-in-law.” For more than a year this young man at- 
tended to his duties towards us before I was finally given to him. Three 
ponies were then brought to my male relatives who took their pick, and 
each gave one in place of the one received, together with other gifts, to the 
young man’s male relatives. The wife of my male relative who had given 
his consent erected a large tepee of buffalo hide and set up the full equip- 
ments of willow head-props,” and then the young man was directed with 
his relatives to eat the food which my people had prepared. 
I was by this time very used to this man, so I immediately began to 


her husband; and her flesh was gashed, preferably below the knees, and sometimes on the arms 
below the elbows. Any female relative called upon could do the gashing; or a woman did it 
herself. Sometimes women would make gashes even on their foreheads. See Curtis, Joc. cit., 
pp. 150, 159; Kroeber, Joc. cit., p. 16. 

8 See above, and notes 24 and 25. When a female Arapaho becomes a widow she has the 
right of thinking more for herself about her second marriage; but her male relatives continue 
their authority over her for her own interest, or her parents’ interests, or her children’s inter- 
ests, if she has any, and she must continue to respect their authority. The consent of the woman 
is purely conventional. It is unfortunate that the exact male relative is not mentioned. 

4° See above and note 28. 

‘1 Sometimes the girl’s mother or the girl’s paternal aunt even erected a tepee which 
the young man would occupy, and where his future wife would take his meals, she herself 
continuing to occupy her parents’ tepee with them. 

“ Formerly an Arapaho woman would not be in the same tepee with her son-in-law; the 
same avoidance was institutional among the Assiniboine, Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Gros Ventre, 
and probably elsewhere: see my Narrative of a Southern Arapaho, footnote 3, p. 8. About 
1902 the Arapaho practice commenced to be ignored, and today is about totally ignored, 
though many women still refrain from conversing with their sons-in-law, except in the case 
of sickness or some emergency. See also Clark, loc. cit., p. 262 under Mother-in-law; and 
Kroeber, Joc. cit., pp. 10, 13. As is known, there are abundant parallels. 

* It is institutional for the wife of the male relative that consented, to erect the tepee. 
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make our living as happy as I could for him. He was very loving to my boy 
by my first husband.“ 

In about two years after our marriage we had a baby girl; then about 
two years later another girl was born, and again two later another girl was 
born. 

In those days I was taught to nurse my children until two years old, or 
thereabouts. My mother used to tell me to keep my husband from having 
sexual intercourse with me while I was nursing my children; but to tell him 
to go to some other woman, for it would make my milk unhealthy for my 
nursing baby. 

Whenever any of my children became sickly my mother would get an 
older person, either a man or a woman, to suckle my breasts to clean out all 
the bad milk that made my child sick; and in addition she would make 
some tea of some weeds for me to drink. 

My second husband became sick all at once, and after a very long ill- 
ness, though many Indian doctors attended him, he finally died. One of 
my children died while very young which I think made my husband sick, 
as he could not get over the sorrow for a long time. He was a very kind and 
loving man to me and to our children. At his death my mother cut my hair 
off just below my ears,*’ and all of my husband’s relatives did the same. As 
was the custom then, my husband’s favorite pony, a nice black gelding, 
was led to his grave and shot.** A pole was staked at the head of his grave 
to which his war-shield was hung.*® 

I again lived with my family, this time with a bigger number of well 
grown-up children. I was then determined to live single, which I did for 
many years when I again married in accordance with the advice of my 
cousin. 

After I had been married for about two years, one day my husband told 
me I was to have a companion to help me with my home work. He said he 
was going to marry another woman. When I asked who it was, and learned 


“ Among the Arapaho step-fathers and step-mothers are usually very kind to step-chil- 
dren. 

‘5 All this is institutional for the Arapaho, though certainly absent in the works of Curtis 
and Kroeber; nor can I recall it as specifically Arapaho in other works, nor do I recall its being 
mentioned for other tribes. 

* For something like this, see Kroeber, Joc. cit., p. 16. 

‘7 See above, and footnote 38 together with the references given. 

8 See Clark, Joc. cit., p. 41 under the article Arapahoe; Curtis, Joc. cit., pp. 150, 159; 
Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 17. 


** An item not] mentioned as occurring among the Arapaho by any authorities so far as 
I know. 
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that it was my maternal grandmother’s daughter I told him that I would 
rather that he marry her and leave me as I did not wish to be a plural wife 
with her. He did leave me and took this young woman to his people. My 
cousins, the mother, and mother’s sisters of this young woman invited me 
to their camp, and told me I should be a co-wife with her. I told them no, 
and that since my husband did wrong by such an entangling relationship I 
preferred to sever my relationship entirely from him; and in that way 
there would be no hard feelings towards my cousins and this woman. So 
I again was a widow. 

I recite to you the series of my marriages in a brief way. Of course aside 
from the death of my two former husbands, and my baby boy, over whom 
I mourned a period of two years each, I was happy, having the confidence of 
my husbands. I had unlimited liberty with my relatives and former chums 
when I visited them. I was always at liberty to attend anything that was 
going on in the tribe, such as hand-games at night." These would last all 
night sometimes. And there were stick-dart games among the young 
women.™ I was one of the few who were known as one who threw the darts 
farthest. Once at a large Cheyenne and Arapaho camp, we were approached 
with a challenge by a party of young Cheyenne women to throw darts for 
keeps. After we agreed to accept the challenge we bet our brass bracelets, 
silver rings, earbobs, sashes, and even our shawls. It was a one-sided game, 
as two of us Arapaho girls were always far ahead making first and second for 
our side. On my dart was a nice polished tip of a buffalo-calf horn that my 
paternal aunt had given me when a young girl, and which she also had used 
when she was young.™ There were four on each side. We always made a 
mound a little higher than the mound beside a prairie-dog’s hole; and we 
would step back from this and make a running start till within a few steps 
of it, and then we would throw our darts so as to glance ahead quite a way 
before again touching the ground after which the dart would slide a long 
distance. This game was mostly played along paths or bare ground or on 
ice or hard-packed snow. The darts had at all times to be kept very straight, 
like arrows. As soon as we picked them up after every throw, we had to 


5° Though not mentioned by the published authorities, this type of marriage among the 
Arapaho, while not disgraceful, is not a proper one. 

| An unmarried girl would not be at liberty to attend a handgame, etc. unless accompan- 
ied by her mother or some other woman who was trusted by the girl’s mother. For the hand 
game, see Culin, Joc. cit., pp. 267, 268; Mooney, The Ghost Dance Religion, pp. 1008, 1009. 
Though not mentioned by Curtis as occurring among the Arapaho, see his Atsina, p. 152. 

5 See Culin, loc. cit., p. 400, Mooney, loc. cit., pp. 1007, 1008. 

% This gift is institutional for a paternal aunt among the Arapaho; it would be uncommon 
for a maternal aunt to make this gift to her niece. 
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examine them to see that they did not bow. If no horn was used at the ends 
they would soon split, or would fly awry. Some had nice darts, painted, and 
some carved. If they were the right weight they were better to throw. My 
darts were always plain, but had good weight, and were very straight. 

The foot-bouncing ball game of girls was another game played very 
much.™ This was played by standing on one foot and bouncing a soft stuffed 
ball on the instep of the other foot. The game was the highest count with 
the ball not touching the ground. I was not so good at this, but some of my 
girl friends were good kickers. Some of them would never miss, but quit 
kicking of their own accord. Here and there in the camp the girls would 
gather and play the foot-bouncing ball game. 

And there was the arm muscle and palm ball game. This was usually 
played by bouncing a smaller ball from the arm muscle to the palm of the 
hand by bending and straightening either arm; the highest count won.™ 

Now I shall tell you of my last marriage; but this time I was a well ma- 
tured woman. My father and mother were still living. As usual I was mar- 
ried by the consent of my relatives, to which I agreed, knowing the need of a 
man companion in many ways, not only for my own reasons but for the good 
of my aged parents. After this marriage I again lived a happy life independ- 
ent, as usual, to do as I liked through the best years of my life. By my last 
husband, who died eight years ago, I had four children,® three boys and one 
girl. One of the boys is still living, and he now has several children. For 
thirty-five years my husband and I lived a contented life. I do not recall 
that he ever scolded or mistreated me. He was one of the tribal chiefs, and 
also a brother leader of one of the young men societies.” They were very 
fond of him because of his good nature and joking disposition. He was also 


% This game is usual for unmarried girls or women, though sometimes it is played by 
older women, especially when gambling for “keeps.” For the game see Kroeber, loc. cit., pp. 
394, 395; see also Culin, Joc. cit., p. 705 for the Cheyenne (not given for the Arapaho). 

55 This particular game does not seem to be recorded by Culin or other authorities for 
the Arapaho. I do not know the distribution of the game. 

% See notes 2 and 36 and the references given therein. 

5? See Clark, loc. cit., p. 355 under Soldier; Curtis, loc. cit., pp. 144, 159; Kroeber, loc. cit., 
p. 151, e¢ seg.; Mooney, The Ghost Dance Religion, pp. 986-989; Hayden, loc. cit., pp. 325, 
328. The list given me by Rowlodge corresponds exactly to the order given by Kroeber, being 
the equivalent of numbers 1-6 inclusive of Men’s Ceremonies; and consequently agrees with 
the first six of Mooney, who agrees in the last two (numbers 7 and 8) with Kroeber. Neither 
Kroeber nor Mooney mention or discuss the list for the Southern Arapaho given by Clark, 
whose list contains some true variations, but not many, nor important: I regret that I did not 
note these discrepancies in time to harmonize them if possible. Clark’s list for the Northern 
Arapaho, loc. cit., p. 41, also not discussed nor mentioned by Kroeber and Mooney, does not 
entirely agree with his list for the Southern Arapaho. 
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noted as one of the Indian doctors;** and I am still respected because of 
him. 

My son by my first husband is also living; he also has several grand- 
children. My daughter by my second husband is also living, and she also has 
a grandchild. 

I have always been a very early riser, and bathe often. I have never 
taken any of the white man’s medicine, except salves and cough syrup. I 
have always eaten mostly meat, either dried or fresh, which was the princi- 
pal diet of my parents and the rest of the tribe. At present I still enjoy good 
health; only my eyesight is now somewhat dim. 

I have refrained from mentioning private personal experiences both 
during the time I was single and also married, solely out of respect to my 
brothers and male cousins.*® 

As I said, I wanted to be positive that it was permissible for me to tell 
of the sacrifice of my finger, and since it is, I will tell of it. It was this way. 
After my sister had been married several years and had had several chil- 
dren, she became sickly. Realizing the responsibility I was facing in the 
custody of her children in the event of her death which seemed evident by 
the failure of two of the best Arapaho doctors after periodical gifts for their 
services, I unhesitatingly made a vow to sacrifice my left little finger, so 
that my sister’s life might be spared,® so that her small children, who were a 
pitiful sight to me as they were about their helpless mother, might again 
enjoy happiness with their mother, and so the rest of us would be relieved 
from the impending sorrow, especially my father and mother who thought 
so much more of this daughter, as she always was somewhat frail. The next 
morning an Arapaho woman" was called to remove my finger in the usual 
way. She told me that since I was slender this wound would heal rapidly,” 
which it did. My sister commenced to get better, improving very quickly. 
She became hungry for deer meat. The young men went out and brought 
deer that they had killed; they brought turkey and beaver, which my sister 
ate, getting back her strength very rapidly. After a short time she was again 
well and happy with her children, which made us all happy again. At the 
time I made the vow my father expressed his gratitude very forcibly, and 

88 About one quarter of the Southern Arapaho still go to Indian doctors at the present 
time (1932). 

‘® This respect is institutional. 

6° Though not stated, the sacrifice is to the sun. See G. A. Dorsey, Arapaho Sun Dance, 
pp. 186, 187 for the sacrifice of the little finger by a woman to ensure that her husband might 
return victorious from war. 


® Tt is usual that one who cuts off the finger shall be of the same sex as the sacrificer. 
® An institutional belief among the Arapaho. 
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praised me for my thoughtfulness. I had just one thought, and that was 
that my sister was going to recover. 

This sister, who was several years younger than I was, died six years ago. 
I am now the only one of the family living, although my brothers and sis- 
ters were younger than I. I have many grandchildren and several great- 
grandchildren. I have gone through all of the age-societies of the tribe, in 
accordance with the ranks of my husband. I am now very old and live with 
my youngest son, and have given his several children some of my lands so 
that they may have places to live upon and have the means to live by rea- 
son of the value of the land. I visit my female cousins here and there. Some- 
times I stay with my daughter. 

If I had a longer time to think of the past I would tell you more, but 
without previous notice, and in two or three days, this is all and the best I 
can tell. 

In the days when we were moving about as I mentioned in my story 
there were no briar weeds, or stickers, or burrs; so the children as well as 
their parents were nearly always barefooted. All that one could see on the 
prairies was grass, buffalo grass, and blue stem. When camps were pitched 
we would make our beds on the ground with grass for under-cushions. The 
air was always fresh. We wore no head-shade; in fact we didn’t mind the 
weather in those days. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SOME AZTEC AND PUEBLO PARALLELS By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


N REREADING Sahagun’s History of Ancient Mexico in the transla- 

tion recently published by Mrs. Bandelier' I have been struck by the 
number of parallels between Aztec and Pueblo cultures, some of which, as 
far as I know, have never been pointed out. 

In both cultures impersonation of the gods is an outstanding trait, im- 
personation by priests or by persons who play the part for one year whether 
as among the Aztec they are prisoners destined for final sacrifice, or as 
among the Pueblo they are war captains representing the war gods, or 
sacred clowns who are very well paid at the close of their culminating cere- 
mony, or men designated to wear the masks of kachina rain spirits like the 
Zufii Shalako. With few exceptions impersonation among the Aztec ap- 
pears to have been without mask; among the Pueblo the use of masks is 
so prominent a trait among both annual and occasional impersonations 
that the réle of impersonation without mask such as played by Bitsitsi of 
the Zui Ne’wekwe and by Muyingwa, the male corn spirit of the Hopi, 
by the Hopi Powamu kachina or by the Turtle dancers of San Juan or 
Taos, tends to be overlooked. 

Whatever the origin of the Pueblo mask, there is no doubt that its 

efflorescence has been comparatively recent and that this was stimulated 
by the Spanish use of masks. Among the Hopi, certain masks are never 
worn and these I would compare with the pre-Conquest Mexican masks 
in stone or metal which were too heavy or too small to have been worn in 
ceremonial. The use of masks by dance impersonators I have imputed else- 
where? to Spanish influence. But now in Sahagun I find an account of a 
mask worn in impersonation and in the very cult where the mask flourishes 
most among the Pueblos—the rain god or kachina cult. At the head of the 
procession to the temple walked the priest of the god Tlaloc. 
He wore on the head a crown shaped like a casquet, adjusted about the temples and 
widening towards the top; from the center of this crown rose many plumes. His 
face was smeared with liquid ulli (gum) which in this state is black like ink; . . . he 
also wore a very ugly mask with a big nose, and a mane of hair down to the waist; 
this hair wig was inserted in the mask.* 


‘ Bernardino de Sahagun, A History of Ancient Mexico. Tr. by Fanny R. Bandelier, 
Vol. I, 1932. 

* E.C. Parsons, Spanish Elements in the Kachina Cult of the Pueblos, ICA 23: 588-589, 
596, 1928. 

* Sahagun, 95. Again in the ceremony of the seventeenth month all the priests imperson- 
ate the gods, wearing masks. The priest impersonating the distinctive goddess of the cere- 
mony wore a mask with two faces, one in the back and one in front, the mouths very large and 
the eyes protruding (Sahagun, 136). Pertinent in this connection and to the whole question of 
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The long hair and the black face paint are Pueblo mask traits. To my mind 
here is stronger evidence for belief that the kachina dance mask was pre- 
Spanish®* than the statement of Luxan that the Tiguas used many masks in 
their dances and ceremonies.‘ This statement was made in 1582 and there 
is a possibility that the Spanish mask had spread. Besides, Luxdn does not 
state how the mask was actually used, and it is unlikely that he himself 
saw any mask, at least in use, since the Indians fled at the approach of the 
Spaniards. 

Tlaloc, or rather the Tlaloco, the Aztec rain gods, were associated with 
the cardinal directions, as are the Hopi Cloud youths or the Zufi Uwannami, 
rain chiefs of the directions. The Pueblo Chiefs of the Directions are in- 
timately associated with mountain tops as were the Tlalocs. There are dis- 
tinctions between the Chiefs of the Directions and the kachina in Pueblo 
religion, but they are often obscure; perhaps two cults have merged, and the 
older cult, that of the Chiefs of the Directions, has been blurred by the 
later one, that of the kachina which has not yet spread over the entire 
Pueblo region. 


the development of the Pueblo mask cult is the distinction at Zufii between the priest’s mask 
and the dancer’s mask. “The Zufi distinguish two types of masked impersonations, the kat- 
cinas, which I have called the dancing katcinas, and the katcina priests. The katcina priests do 
not come to dance. They never dance outdoors. If they dance at all it is before special groups, 
and in the kivas to the songs of other choirs. This is not considered dancing in the same sense 
as the dancing of the Kokokci or other groups who provide their own music. They come to 
perform certain priestly functions, to ‘make the New Year,’ to reaffirm the gods and bring 
their blessings, to initiate the children into the mysteries of the katcina cult. They are, in- 
deed, priests wearing masks. They wear ancient masks, permanently associated with a single 
impersonation, which are tribal and not individual property. The impersonators are chosen 
either by the council or priests or by special cult groups who are the trustees of their ritual.” 
(R. L. Bunzel, Zui Katcinas, BAE-R 47: 879, 1929-1930.) 

The kachina priest mask is presumably the pre-Conquest, Aztec-like impersonation, the 
kachina dancer mask being the impersonation which has experienced more directly the Spanish 
influence, in particular the burlesque kachina masks, Hewahewa of Zufii, Gowawaima of 
Santo Domingo (L. A. White, Santo Domingo, in MS). 

38 Archaeological evidence for pre-Spanish use of the mask has just come to light through 
Dr. E. W. Haury who has studied in the Peabody Museum of Cambridge the collection made 
in 1887 or 1888 by F. H. Cushing from a ritual cave near Phoenix, Arizona. A ritual stick, 
perhaps a prayer-stick, perhaps a kachina “doll” or “baby,” has painted on it an indubitable 
kachina mask, parti-colored, with the characteristic kachina doll ears. A bandolier is painted 
on the nude body. The stick suggests the encradled “baby” used by the Keres and associated 
with cave shrines (Noél Dumarest, Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico, AAA VI, no. 3: 141-142, 
fig. 3, 1920). Haury believes the Arizona cave collection is Pueblo of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. 

* Diego Pérez de Luxdn. Journal, p. 79. Expedition into New Mexico made by Antonio 
de Espéjo, 1582-1583. Tr. by Hammond and Rey. Pub. Quivira Society, Los Angeles, 1929. 
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The rain chiefs of the Directions (Uwannami of Zufii, Cloud youths 
of the Hopi, Shiwanna of the Keres, Liwane of the Tanoans) are to be 
more closely equated with the Tlalocs than are the kachina. However, in 
the Tlaloc cult there is one trait which is peculiarly close to a trait in the 
kachina cult—curing for certain diseases. Curing by the kachina has been 
somewhat overlooked until recently,5 and just why they are called upon to 
cure is not known. I think the following passage from Sahagun is highly 
suggestive. 


All prominent mountain peaks, especially such around which rain clouds will gather, 
they imagine to be gods. They also thought that certain diseases which are due to 
the cold or inclement weather came from the mountains, and that these mountains 
had the power to cure them. Therefore, all those who became ill of such diseases 
[rheumatism, paralysis, blotches] made a vow to offer a feast and offering to such 
and such a mountain closest to which they happened to live, or to which they were 
most devoted.® 


The Hopi practice of having a dance (a kachina dance or water serpent 
dance-ceremony) when there is sickness in the family’ is a pretty close 
parallel to this Aztec “‘vow.” It is a common Aztec-Pueblo attitude that 
those who cause a disease also cure it.® 

Aztec curers or curing groups—Sahagun is obscure on their organization® 
—were distinct from the priests or priesthoods, as Pueblo, notably Zufi, 
shamans or curing societies are distinct from the priesthoods or rain chief- 
taincies; but this matter of organization among the Pueblo has been very 
much complicated by inter-Pueblo borrowing and is too intricate to go into 
here. Suffice it to say that there is a trend towards separation of functions 
among both peoples. I surmise that ideologically in both cultures if a super- 
natural cause the disease, his priest is to be called upon to cure it; if a 
witch cause it, another witch or doctor will be called upon to cure. Aztec 
curers extracted worms and small pebbles,"® just as do Pueblo curers, and 
probably in the ways the Pueblos do, by brushing with feathers and by suck- 
ing. Although Sahagun does not specify what he means by extracting, it 
seems fairly certain that it was by one or both of these ways—Zapotecas 


5 E. C. Parsons. Hopi and Zufii Ceremonialism, AAA-M 39: 13, 1933. See Zufii Katcinas, 
1009, 1083-1084. 

Sahagun, 45. 

7 Hopi and Zufi Ceremonialism, 13. 

® Sahagun, 35. 

* He fails to state, for example, who function as curers for the mountain-sent or Tlaloc 
diseases. Presumably the Tlaloc priests do. 
10 Sahagun, 27. 
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and Mixtecas today cure by sucking out deleterious objects,“ as do the 
Cora and Huichol, and all these peoples were in contact with the Aztec. 
Cera and Huichol also brush with feathers.” 

The Aztec had various ideas about the after-life, as have the Pueblo; 
but Tlalocan, the home of the rain gods, may be equated with the “earthly 
paradise”’ of the Pueblo, with Wenima, in describing which Father Dumar- 
est uses almost the same terms as Father Bernardino." To Tlalocan go per- 
sons killed by lightning, those who are drowned, the lepers, those afflicted 
with pustules, the mangy, the gout-stricken, and those with dropsy."* Now 
among the Pueblo there are hints that not all the dead become kachina. A 
heavy rainstorm after a man’s death indicates that he has become a ka- 
china;’® the rain-priests of Zufii have more to do with rainfall after death 
than the ordinary dead; within priesthoods and curing societies special 
prayer-sticks are made for the deceased members, suggesting that they 
have become spirits distinct from the dead at large; the prayer-stick for 
the dead is distinct from the prayer-stick for the kachina. In Pueblo burial, 
distinctions are made between ceremonialists and non-ceremonialists. At 
Isleta the deceased ceremonialist has ritual performed for him by his cere- 
monial group. In general the faces of deceased ceremonialists are painted 
as in life and some of their paraphernalia may be buried with them. At 
Zufii a man’s personal mask is buried (apart from his body) and the corn 
fetich or ‘“‘mother” of the curing society member is buried. Presumably 
these things are to be used after death, their owners continuing to function 
after death as in life.* Now let us return to the Aztec who went to Tlalo- 
can. They were buried, not burned. Wild amaranth seeds were put on their 
jaw (this no doubt was food for their journey) ; blue’ paint was put on their 
forehead with cut-up papers; other papers were put behind the head; a 
cane was placed in one hand (this, too, probably for the journey—see p.619). 


1 E. C. Parsons, Curanderos in Oaxaca, Mexico, Scientific Monthly XXXII: 60-61, 1931. 

12 E. C. Parsons, Field notes on Cora and Huichol, MS. 

“8 Wenima is a place of beautiful mountains, of pine and trees of all kinds, of lakes and 
meadows. Here are two kivas where the Shiwanna guard their flashes of lightning. Dumarest, 
173. 

4 Sahagun, 193. Inferably all these diseases proceed from the rain or water spirits—from 
Lightning, Water serpent, Mountain rain spirits (gout being identified with rheumatism). 

% Dumarest, 174; E. C. Parsons, Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, AMNH-P XIX, 
pt. IV, 87, n. 2, 1920. 

ba Cf. E. C. Parsons, The Social Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico, MAAA 36: 
131, 1929. 

16 Blue-green is associated with Lightning by the Zapoteca, as it is associated with the 
kachina by the Pueblo. 
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Sahagun gives no explanation for the special treatment of these persons, 
but as their spirits are bound for Tlalocan it is extremely probable that 
they are to become rain spirits. The Tlalocs are impersonated by their long- 
haired priests. My guess is that both priests and the afflicted who have been 
treated by these priests become Tlalocs. If so, we have here several elements 
of the Pueblo curing society, particularly the society engaged in curing for 
lightning shock or for skin disease. 

The concept of the drowned becoming rain or water spirits calls for 
special discussion. Among modern Nahuatl-speaking communities wells 
(springs) or tanks are believed to be haunted or lived in by water spirits. 
In Ixtipdlapan, probably the most Aztec of all the suburbs of Mexico City, 
I heard of a fish youth coming out of a well to court a girl, to whose parents 
he gave a little carp of gold. After being married at the well by the cura, 
the couple sank down into the water. 

We recall the Zufii-Hopi tales of the Horned water serpent who seduces 
maidens" and to whom when he sent flood a girl and a boy were sacrified.'* 
This flood-sending serpent has been found among the Mayo-Yaqui"® and 
among the Zapoteca,”° where he is also a horned serpent and lives in springs 
or wells and rivers and receives offerings. The chief suggestion of human 
sacrifice among the Pueblo is in association with the Horned water serpent 
or with pools* and we can but think that it is an echo from the south.” 
Possibly the incident in the Keresan tale of the competing Earth Mothers, 
where Younger Sister takes out the heart of Older Sister® is another echo, 
an even remoter echo. There are other Pueblo tales of taking out the heart, 
substituting a good heart for a bad one, and the Hopi have a tradition about 
burying the heart of a human enemy. 


17 E. C. Parsons, Tewa Tales, AFLS-M XIX: 194-195, 214-217, 1926. 

18 E. C. Parsons, The Origin Myth of Zufi, JAFL 36: 161, 1923. Note too that in Zufi 
myth the kachina were the children who drowned in crossing a river. 

9 Ralph L. Beals, Ethnology of the Mayo-Yaqui Indians, MS. 

#0 E. C. Parsons, Mitla and other Zapoteca-speaking pueblos of Mexico (in press). 

* Dumarest, 209, f.n. 2; E.C. Parsons, Isleta, New Mexico, BAE-R 47: 366-367, 1932; 
Tewa Tales, 103. 

2 We recall that the tradition of the drowned children occurs among Pima and Papago. 
E. C. Parsons, Notes on the Pima, 1926, AA 30: 463. 1928; Papago, personal communication 
from Dr. Ruth Underhill—When I speculate about the sacrifice of turkeys or of turkey feathers 
by various Mexican and New Mexican peoples as analogous to human sacrifice, I recall the 
Hopi tale of the old couple who were not drowned in the flood but were changed into turkeys 
(JAFL 36: 161, f.n. 2). Bird sacrifice should not be overlooked among our parallels. The Aztec 
sacrifice quail; the Hopi, eagles. Possibly the Pueblo offering of turkey feathers (to the dead 
and the kachina) has been a substitute for such turkey sacrifice as is general in southern Mexico 
and in Guatemala. Note that the Zufi Scalp chief deposits wing feathers of the male turkey 
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Here I am tempted into an hypothesis on the still unexplained facts of 
human sacrifice among the Aztec, an hypothesis suggested by Pueblo 
scalp ideology and ritual. Pueblo scalp ceremonial was an initiation of the 
dead enemy into the tribe in order that he might become a rain-maker, a 
potent rain spirit to aid his adoptive people. (At Isleta the scalps also cure 
toothache and give warning of the approach of enemies.)** Isuggest that the 
Aztec treatment of captives was homologous, at least in the case of those 
who were considered impersonations of the god. They were treated as im- 
personations before death because after death they were to join the gods, 
become gods.** This may have been the starting point, the cell which later 
took on the cancerous growth which so differentiated the Aztec from other 
Indian cultures. Child sacrifice to the mountain rain gods would seem to 
have been part of such later development.” 

Apart from human sacrifice, Pueblo or northern war ritual is found 
among the Aztec. We may compare the impaling of heads on poles” with 


with the food he offers to a slain Navaho. His apostrophe to the turkey cock (R. L. Bunzel, 
Zufi Ritual Poetry, BAE-R 47: 677, 1929-1930) indicates that the wing feathers represent 
the whole bird. 

The Hopi, like the Aztec, ate dog, and Stephen reports one instance of a dog’s head being 
offered with other food sacrifices to the Hopi god of death and fire. The dog was killed by the 
clowns who not uncommonly kill dogs, “‘play’”’ which once may have had a sacrificial character. 
The Hopi Dog kachina indicates a belief in spirit dogs, as does also the existence on First Mesa 
of a Dog “house” or shrine. 

23 Dumarest, 215. 

2a At Zufi one function of the scalps is divination. 

“He has become one to foretell 
How the world will be 
How the days will be.” (Zufii Ritual Poetry, 680.) 


* Sahagun practically states that for them a future life was expected. When the women to 
be sacrificed burned their clothing, jewels, chests, spindles and weaving sticks it was said 
“that all these (jewels) would be given back to them in the other world after their death” 
(p. 126). Captives were actually adoptive in the warrior’s family (Sahagun, 77). 

* However, Pueblo lore about the children who drown and become kachina and the lore 
about the mountain-dwelling spirit who captures children to devour come to mind. These 
bogey or monster masks among the Hopi, the Natashka, Fewkes has compared with coyote 
impersonations among the Aztec (On Certain Personages who appear in a Tusayan Ceremony, 
AA VII: 32-52, 1894). 

Possibly the offerings at Isleta and Taos to the still-born or the child dead point to an 
early practice of child sacrifice. Isletans used to hide their children in covered jars or in the 
house walls against the arrival of the mountain giant who came into town with the mountain 
rain spirit, and it is said that the bones of children are to be found near the cave in the western 
mesa where the bogey lives. 

26 Sahagun, 55, 126. 
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the scalp pole, noting that in Hopi tradition taking a head?’ is mentioned 
more often than taking a scalp, and that the Natashka masks pretend to 
cut off the head of a captive.** Cutting off the head (as well as cutting out 
the heart and other organs) occurs also in Zufii and Keresan myths.”® The 
Aztec danced with the head; the Pueblo danced around the scalp pole. 
The Laguna scalp-taker had to wear a piece of the skin of the victim until 
the close of the scalp dance,*° which suggests an Aztec practice. Heads 
(before decapitation) or scalps are fed.*' Heads or scalps are kept in a temple 
or house (shrine).** (The scalps taken in Xippe’s ceremony were kept in 
private houses “‘as a relic.’’)* In both cultures arrows are offered to the war 
gods, miniature arrows at Zufli, and we may note that in Mexico the 
diminutive offering is a very marked trait.** Mutual taunting by the old 
women and the young men and warriors is another Aztec-Pueblo war trait.® 

The ritual of blood sacrifice*’ is so conspicuous and so dominant among 
the Aztecs that it tends to obscure comparison between the Aztec and other 
Indiancultures lacking*”* the blood complex; nevertheless between the Aztec 
and the Pueblo there are many ritual similarities. Fasting and continence 
are both Aztec and Pueblo traits and such abstinence is observed for four 
ritual days, a ‘‘retreat’’ which concludes with the dance on the fifth day.** 
Fasting may consist of one meal a day, or certain ordinary food elements 

27 Tewa Tales, 184, 226, 231, 232, 277. 

% A. M. Stephen, Hopi Journal, CU-CA, 1934 (in press). 

2? E. C. Parsons, Zufii Tales, JAFL 43: 11, 43, 1930; F. Boas, Keresan Texts, AES-P 
VIII, pt. 1: 8, 1928. 

3° Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, 122. 

% Sahagun, 126. Food is put into the mouth of the corpse by old women, among the Aztec. 
At Isleta two women feed the scalps (Isleta, New Mexico, 257-258). 

Sahagun, 148-149. 

% Sahagun, 52, 74, 75. 

Sahagun, 123. 

% It is characteristic of the ancient Tlaxcalans (F. Starr, Notes upon the Ethnography of 
Southern Mexico, Proc. Davenport Acad. of Natural Sciences VIII: 117, 1899-1900) and 
Tarascans (F. Starr, The Little Pottery Objects of Lake Chapala, Mexico, Dept. of Anthro. 
Bull. II, Univ. of Chicago, 1897), and of the Zapotecas among whom to this day it survives. 
Sahagun describes (p. 134) miniature plates, boxes, and gourd cups for tiny offerings of food 
and drink to the mountain or rain spirits whose shrines were at the edge of the water. Here is 
a clue to the presence of the Tarascan miniatures in the waters of Lake Chapala. 

Sahagun, 81; Stephen. 

37 T use the term in the familiar sense, but, as we have been suggesting, it is far from cer- 
tain that this expresses the Indian attitude; and see below. 

378 Or almost lacking. In the prayers of the Zufii scalp ceremony the blood of the enemy is 
referred to as “adding to the flesh of our earth mother’ (Zufi Ritual Poetry, 680, 687). 

*8 Sahagun, 35, 36, 53, 64. 
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may be omitted like lime in cooking corn (Aztec) or chili (Aztec) or salt 
(Zufii, Hopi). Variations are played upon ritual abstinence among both 
Aztec and Pueblo.** The periods of taboo may vary; they may precede or 
follow the ceremonial. Comestibles may be served or dressed in special ways 
or eaten formally, e.g., by four mouthfuls. When the continence taboo is 
broken, venereal disease results or the mask will stick to the face.*° In both 
cultures, exorcism" is expressed by spitting and throwing from the hands,” 
by the use of ashes, and by bathing, to wash off ritual paint,” etc.; offer- 
ings are made of bread “fashioned into diverse figures”; food offering 
is thrown into the fire;“ food is offered to fetiches;“* blood is smeared on 
their mouths; corn meal is strewn;’ popcorn is used ritualistically;** as 
noted, miniature offerings are in vogue;* there is an offering of incense or 
tobacco-filled canes or cigarettes ;®° images, impersonators (or their masks) 
are smoked;* smoke is swallowed,” a practice referred to in Pueblo tales 
as a test of power, and enforced at Taos as punishment; domiciliary visits 
are paid by ceremonial personages to collect “‘alms”’ or food* (some of these 
collectors, Aztec and Pueblo, wear garlands of flowers); an anti-sunwise 


3® Sahagun, 148. 

# Sahagun, 35; E. C. Parsons, The Pueblo of Jemez, 123, Dept. of Arch., Phillip’s Acad- 
emy, 1925; Zufii Katchinas, 845. 

“ It is quite apparent that Sahagun had no conception of exorcism, of ritual to overcome 
supernatural danger, or the bad effects of broken taboo. All such rites he calls penance or 
punishment. It is quite possible that ritual blood-letting was an exorcising rite rather than a 
penitential rite. (Note Sahagun, 131). Compare it with flagellation, which in Franciscan terms 
is penance, but in Indian terms is exorcism. 

Sahagun, 118. 

Sahagun, 96. 

“ Sahagun, 158, 244. 

“ Sahagun, 41. 

 Sahagun, 151, 159. At Zufi, the blood of a deer is smeared on the mouth of the mountain 
lion fetich. I know of no other Pueblo instance. 

Sahagun, 114. 

#8 Sahagun, 40. 

*® Among the eastern Pueblo miniature costumes are offered to the Sun, and very small, 
if not miniature, water jars are used in the rain cult. I find no suggestion of the motif of the 
inexhaustible or of “‘much from little” in Sahagun, but in Zapoteca folk tales it occurs in just 
the same mode as in Pueblo folk-tales. 

The miniature prayer-image of what is wanted is another parallel between the Zapoteca 
and Pueblos. 


5° Sahagun, 39, 70; The Pueblo of Jemez, 122. 
5! Sahagun, 157. 

Sahagun, 82. 

53 Sahagun, 40, 41. See p. 623. 
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ceremonial circuit is observed ;™ there are rites of running, asperging,® in- 
cluding sprinkling by mouth, and of divination by peering into a bowl of 
water;®’ birds are observed as omens.®* The time it takes to kindle new fire 
is another common omen. In both cultures there are images of the gods, 
permanent or temporary.®® The Aztec made images of the sacred moun- 
tains as the Hopi and Keres appear to do. The Aztec “tabernacle of 
painted boards for the god’s image” may be compared with the painted slat 
altar of the Pueblo, or possibly with the painted roof shrine of Zufii Shalako 
houses. Confession ‘‘to escape wordly punishment” was an Aztec practice of 
which the nature was puzzling to the Catholic friar, just as it is puzzling 
to us that after a Zufii witch has confessed, punishment does not always 
follow. Confession is sometimes all that the war chiefs wish. 

Road-guarding by snakes is a conception that finds expression in both 
cultures. Stone figurines of snakes are on the Hopi war chief’s altar and 
the stone coils in Hopi trail-side shrines probably represent snakes. Snakes, 
also clashing mountains, have to be braved by the hero in Pueblo folk- 
tales, and by the Aztec who dies and journeys to another world. For this 
journey the deceased Aztec is given credentials of paper,” the deceased 
Pueblo, credentials of feather. 

Aztec traders, travelling men, carried walking sticks or canes, solid light 
black canes, which they would tie in a bundle and venerate as the image of 
their god with food, flowers, and incense.™ On returning from the extra- 
ordinary trips they made, the cane was placed in the calpulli or “district 


Sahagun, 90. 

5 Sahagun, 25. 

% Sahagun, 44, 126. 

57 Sahagun, 27. Witches are seen (Pueblo) or see themselves (also a stone knife) (Aztec) 
in a bowl of water. 

58 Sahagun, 73. 

5° Compare the clay corn kernel encrusted image of the Horned water-serpent on the 
Winter solstice altar of the Tewa of First Mesa with the dough image of the Aztec god which 
is given teeth of pumpkin seeds and eyes of black beans (Sahagun, 46); and compare the tra- 
dition of the eastern Tewa that originally the image of the god of the Kossa was of dough. The 
prototypes of the Ne’wekwe of Zufii and the Kashare of the Keres were of human cuticle or 
of the Earth or Corn Mother, i.e. of corn meal. Bread in the shape of jackrabbits and turtles 
is given to the Isletan clowns by their aunts. 

6 Sahagun, 61; Stephen; Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, 118, fig. 19. 

*t Sahagun, 32-3. Here is a suggestion of why Catholic confession did not “take” among 
the Pueblo. (Only at Isleta is there any suggestion of acculturation between Catholic and 
Indian confessional practices.) Formally, there may have been an opening; but psychologically 
there was nothing in common. See E. C. Parsons, Further Notes on Isleta, AA XXIII: 149, 
1921. 

® Sahagun, 191. % Sahagun, 41. 
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church” and later in the house shrine, where before eating the merchant 
offered it food. We may compare the crook sticks which are placed on Hopi 
altars to represent the deceased members of the society, and the crook 
sticks in the prayer-stick bundles, as well as the canes of the Zufi and 
Isleta war chiefs. ““Black cane old man” is the name used in referring to 
one of the Isleta war chiefs. We recall that the Pueblo canes of office are 
sprinkled with meal or with “‘holy water’ and have a distinctly fetichistic 
character. They are placed on the altar. The Pueblos have always asserted 
that the war chief canes ‘“‘came up with them” i.e. anteceded the Lincoln 
or Spanish canes or varas; Sahagun’s account of the Aztec canes, not only 
the canes of the merchants but of the war chief stick, seems to corroborate 
this tradition. I surmise that we have not only in New Mexico, but through- 
out old Mexico,® an exceedingly interesting instance of acculturation be- 
tween Spanish vara and the walking-stick of the Aztec merchant guild and 
the big stick of the Aztec war chief. 

The Aztec seem to have used “gum paper’’ very much as the Pueblo 
use prayer-feathers. Gum paper was tied to canes and placed around the 
images of the gods, as feathers tied to canes, i.e. prayer-sticks are bundled 
at Zui around the war god images. The Aztec hung gum paper around 
the neck of an image, just as the Hopi hang prayer-feathers. Miniature ar- 
rows and “torches,” i.e. sticks of candle-wood, were placed by the Aztec 
on graves. We are reminded of the miniature arrows (and bows) made at 
Zufi for the war gods and of the prayer-stick bundles deposited for the 
dead. In connection with the ritual for the dead the Aztec also made a 
feather-stick or cane, making small bundles of white feathers of the heron, 
tying two and two together and gathering the threads of these bundles and 
fastening them to the cornstalk cane. These Pueblo-like “prayer-sticks” 
were carried to a stone pile where, according to a non-Pueblo pattern, they 
were burned.® The Aztec attached feathers to the tips of feathers®’ as do 
the Pueblo, and in both cultures feather down is used in ritual. The crook 
stick of Quetzalcoatl® and the befeathered stick of the impersonator of the 
Salt goddess® remind us of the ritual staff of the kachinas; and the ritual 
shields of the Aztec remind us of the shields used by the Hopi impersona- 
tors of the gods in the Winter solstice ceremony.” 

Here I cannot forbear remarking that the Hopi use of clan designs on 
the backs of racers, their petrographs of kachina masks and probably other 


* Sahagun, 197. 

% E. C. Parsons, The Canes, Mexican Folk-Ways VII: 81-86, 1932. 

% Sahagun, 124. Sahagun, 97. 

* Sahagun, 26. 6° Sahagun, 97. 7° Stephen. 
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petrographs, and certain conventional designs for rain, clouds, and light- 
ning are not very far removed from Aztec picture-writing. To explain to me 
what my newly acquired Hopi name meant my “‘father’’ drew me the cumu- 
lus cloud and falling rain “glyph” familiar in all the Pueblos. Had the 
Hopi wanted to make historical records of persons or periods or tribute 
they would have produced in style something much closer to Aztec glyphs 
than let us say the historical records of the Plains tribes. 

Our list of Aztec-Pueblo ritual similarities is impressive. It might be 
even more so could we get from Sahagun a better impression of how the 
Aztec rites were weighted, how much, how frequently, they occurred. But 
Sahagun of course was not looking for ritual patterns; a single reference to 
the strewing of corn meal or to the ceremonial circuit suffices. Neverthe- 
less, from his particulars, which are given for the most part very objec- 
tively, we get a general impression of Aztec ritual, blood sacrifice always 
apart, and I may add rites of intoxication, as strikingly similar to Pueblo 
ritual. Even when details vary, their general character appears the same, 
highly conventionalized and without patent explanation. Compare the 
“game”’ of the priests who after circling the fire holding hands run down 
the temple steps and, letting go of each other’s hands almost forcibly, fall 
headlong or on one side,” compare this with Koyemshi ritual “play.’”’ The 
arrow-shooting at a maguey leaf during the ceremonial of the fourteenth 
month” also recalls the ritual games of the western Pueblos. Compare the 
account of the rite in which the Aztec rain priest touches with a small hook 
four small balls of the stone called chalchivites, making each time a motion 
as if to withdraw his hand, then turning around and then again touching 
one of the four pellets, concluding with sprinkling incense and rattling a 
board with jingles, compare this with the Hopi rite of ‘‘casting down grease- 
wood” at the conclusion of Niman, the Farewell kachina ceremony. The 
fourfold feint occurs in both rites, but that is not the point of my com- 
parison; rather is it the general character of the two rituals, their precise, 
elaborate, and yet apparently meaningless character. Either ritual might 
be called Aztec or Pueblo, and apart from the accidental traits one would 
not recognize the substitution. 

Now let us note a few ceremonial fragments which may be specifically 
compared. The new fire, drill-made, is carried out from the temple of the 
Aztec Fire god™ as it is carried out from the Hopi kiva where ritual has 
been performed for Masawa, god of Fire. Like the Aztec “old men,” the 
Hopi chiefs throw their offerings into the fire. In both cultures this ritual 
is performed at a ceremony which features tribal initiation, and, as we 


7 Sahagun, 120. 7 Sahagun, 123. % Sahagun, 65, 138. 
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shall note again, this ceremony was one of those annual ceremonies which 
among both Hopi and Aztec were performed more elaborately every four 
years. For both cultures it happens to be the last ceremony of the year. 
At Zufi new fire is made at the New Year or Winter solstice ceremony. At 
the Aztec and Hopi ceremony, initiates are carried on the backs of their 
“‘god-fathers” (as they are also carried at Zufi initiation, part of which is 
performed also at the final ceremony of the Zufii year). The Hopi initiation 
occurs in the same kiva in which the new fire is made. In both the Aztec 
and Hopi ceremony there is a special dance by tne ‘“‘lords’’ or “‘old men” 
(Wéwichimtu). 

The last five days of the Aztec year were called ‘‘idle’’ days; they did not 
work during these days because they were considered unlucky, and they 
refrained from quarreling.” Refraining from quarreling at set ceremonial 
times has a decidedly Pueblo ring; and in Pueblo terms these idle days 
would be called “‘staying still,”’ taboo periods found at Zufi, at Isleta, and 
at Taos. The concept of the dangerous moon, December, among the Hopi, 
is probably an expression of a similar way of thinking. 

In what appears to be an early harvest ceremony among the Aztec, ears 
of corn were sprinkled with oil, wrapped in “paper’’ and bundled on the 
back of virgins to be carried in procession to the temple of the Corn god 
and the goddess of sustenance (food plants). This was the seed corn.” 
Compare the baskets of seed corn carried in procession by the Hopi maidens 
and youths in the Powamu ceremony. It is called woman’s corn and is 
supposed to yield very abundantly.” 

At this Aztec harvest ceremony as well as at other ceremonies men and 
boys make domiciliary calls and are given food.” We recall the house to 
house visitation by the Hopi meal gatherers’* and by the Natashka masks, 
and food-collecting by the Taos Black Eyes or by the Zufii Koyemshi, and 
the giving of food to dance groups who go from house to house at various 
fiestas throughout the eastern pueblos. Some of this ritual visitation is 
indubitably Catholic custom, e.g., the visits by the boys on All Souls, the 
day of the dead, at Zufii; but with the Aztec practices in mind the whole 
complex of visitation must be considered from the point of view of accul- 
turation. 

Pole-climbing is probably another acculturative matter. The Aztec 
climbed the ceremonial pole by ropes,”® as I have seen it done by the Zapo- 


™ Sahagun, 66. % Sahagun, 81. 
% Stephen. Note too that the Hopi place seed corn on the altar for a blessing. Cf. Sahagun, 
54. 


™ Sahagun, 80, 92-3. 78 Stephen. 7 Sahagun, 111-112. 
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tecas who also grease the pole. At San Ildefonso and at Taos the pole or 
tree is not greased. Possibly greasing is a European feature. Scrambling for 
the things thrown down from the top might appear to be European—it is 
not done by the Pueblo—were it not a marked trait in the Aztec pole- 
climb. Curiously enough there is no record of pole-climbing among the 
western pueblos. 

Ducking in water for ritual negligence was an Aztec practice,*® as it is 
today at Isleta,*' at Laguna, and at Taos. Little Zufii boys are sometimes 
taken to the river as a disciplinary measure by Atoshle kachina and a 
Koyemshi. 

In the fourteenth month of the Aztec calendar, in November, prelim- 
inary to festival in honor of the Otomi war god, there was held a ceremonial 
hunt, a surround,®* which may be compared with the communal hunts held 
before ceremonies by the Pueblo. 

The winding in and out dance by two women and a man or two men and 
a woman in an Aztec war dance™ is suggestive of the Keresan war dance. 
In the Zufi Scalp ceremony the scalp-taker, his ‘“‘older brother,” and others 
come dancing into the court. Although details vary, I am strongly re- 
minded of the general picture in reading Sahagun’s accounts of the Aztec 
warriors who dance in procession with their captives. In fact the entire 
Zufi celebration if described in Sahagun’s terms would read curiously like 
an Aztec ceremonial. 

In an Aztec rain dance held every eight years, snakes and frogs were 
swallowed alive, men swallowing them as they danced.* In the Hopi Snake 
ceremony snakes are held in the mouth, and there is a tradition that for- 
merly the snakes were swallowed.** Possibly the clever juggling feats with 
live snakes which Espéjo reported at Acoma included some such perform- 
ance, for between the Hopi and the early Keresan snake ceremonies there 
were undoubtedly associations.™ 

There are in Sahagun a few references to clowning or burlesque, which is 
so prominent a trait in Pueblo ceremonialism and which is found throughout 
modern Mexico in connection with folk-dances. The most striking Aztec 
imstance occurs in rain god ceremonial after the lake sacrifice of human 
hearts, precious stones, and ritual paper. 

8° Sahagun, 56, 93-4, 148. 
*! Isleta, New Mexico, 322-333. 
* Notes on Laguna Ceremonialism, 126. 
Sahagun, 124-125. 
Sahagun, 107. Sahagun, 147. 
%® Stephen. % Stephen. 
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One of the priests took an incense burner and, acting like a poltroon (or even 


fool), placed on it four papers . . . set fire to them and made the motion of offertory, 
while they were burning. . .*” 


This appears to be a burlesque of a most sacred rite, quite in the Pueblo 
manner. Other instances of Aztec clowning also suggest Pueblo parallels. 
On top of the Aztec temple where the pole was climbed danced a buffoon 
dressed like a squirrel.** The dance on the roof tops by the Zufii Koyemshi 
is referred to as a squirrel performance. In the Aztec rain ceremony of every 
eight years there were impersonations of “‘poor people,’”’ wood-carriers and 
peddlers, and sick persons, which remind us of the improvised comedians 
of the Hopi called Piptiiyakyami.*® 
It was the Aztec belief that in this rain ceremony 


all the gods were dancing, and therefore the dancers were dressed in diverse fancy 
costumes, some impersonated birds, others different animals; some represented the 
bird called ‘tzinitzcan,’ others butterflies, some dressed like drones, others like 
flies, still others like beetles.%” 


This certainly sounds very much like kachina dancing, without masks. The 
Pueblo, by the way, have a Bee kachina. 

In another Aztec ceremony there is mention of a “frightful mask’ tak- 
ing part in a sham battle between the priests (the mask is on their side) 
and the young townsmen or warriors. It reminds us of the fight with the 
kachina performed at Acoma,” which has an extraordinarily bloody char- 
acter for a Pueblo ceremony. Through blood-filled bladders the kachina 
impersonations appear to meet a bloody death. Another expression of 
killing the god is met in the Hopi dramatizations of killing Masatiwiih.”* 

In the Zufii ceremony of Ololowiskya, which at Laguna opens the hunt- 
ing season, there is not only a general Aztec character but particular 
resemblances—impersonation, flute or trumpet playing, and a form of 


87 Sahagun, 96. This burlesque or clowning in connection with human sacrifice suggests 
interesting speculation about early functions of Pueblo clowns. Their contemporary policing 
function hardly accounts for the dread they inspire. Besides, they are priests of the gods of 
water, the gods to whom human sacrifices would have been made by the Pueblo, if made 
at all. 

Note, in this connection, that at the Taos Deer dance the Black Eyes give bits of raw 
venison to the “Corn” dancers. 

88 Sahagun, 150. 

89 Stephen. 

% Sahagun, 146. 

% Sahagun, 132. 

® Leslie A. White, The Acoma Indians, BAE-R 47: 88-94, 1929-1930. 
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eating the god—balls of meal which has been ground by kachina maids and 
moistened with the make-believe urine of the kachina impersonation are 
given to the lookers-on.™ 

So much for parallels in ceremonial. With one surprising exception it has 
been out of the question to equate larger ceremonial complexes, i.e. cere- 
monies, or ceremonial calendars. Ceremonies and ceremonial calendars 
differ very widely even among the Pueblo. They must have differed very 
widely also among the Nahuatl-speaking peoples and even among the Aztec 
towns, a matter that Sahagun merely hints at in referring to distinctive 
divinities in different localities. 

The exception is the Koko awia or Shalako of Zufii and the ceremony of 
the Aztec twelfth month, Teotleco. Here there are so many points of re- 
semblance in the ceremonial complex that some equation has to be made. 
In both Zufii and Nahuatl the name of the ceremony refers to the arrival 
of the gods who are “‘said to have gone to other parts.””™ The first god to ar- 
rive in both ceremonies is a “‘bachelor’’ or virgin god. (Because of his 
virginity he walks faster, say the Aztec. The older gods arrive the following 
day. The Hopi refer to their Ahulani kachina as moving slowly because he is 
such an old, old kachina).*% The Aztec made a mound of corn (? meal) 
which was watched over-night by the head priest to see when the gods 
made a footprint in it in token of arrival. The Zufii make two mounds of 
sand covered with meal which is also watched for omens,” and, possibly, 
for the coming of the gods because a ‘‘road”’ of meal leads to the mounds. 
Should a Shalako impersonator fall in the running ritual he would be ex- 
orcised (or punished as Sahagun would say). Running ritual and a taboo 
against stumbling or falling®* are Aztec traits. In the Aztec ceremony there 
isa midnight drinking party, which was not uncommon in other ceremon- 
ials. In the Zufii ceremony there is also a midnight feast, which is uncom- 
mon, in fact unique, in Zufi ceremonialism, and, curiously enough, before 
prohibition enforcement there was much drinking this night, non-ritual- 
istic drinking, but drinking which would not have been tolerated at other 


% Summer and Winter Dance Series in Zufii in 1918, UC-PAAE, Univ. of California 17, 
no. 3: 197. Cf. Sahagun, 176. 

* Sahagun, 60. 

% Stephen. 

% Sahagun, 60-61. There is a hint here of the nagual belief which survives among the 
Zapoteca and other peoples of Oaxaca. At the birth, ashes are strewn around the house at 
night and tracks are looked for to determine the animal (possibly also the Lightning) familiar 
or guardian spirit. 

% FE. C. Parsons, Notes on Zufii, Pt. I, AAA-MN, no. 3: 188-189, 1917. 
Sahagun, 90. 
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ceremonies. The Aztec made a fire around which danced “certain young 
men disguised as monsters.’’ When Shulawitsi comes in in the Zufi cere- 
mony he kindles several large bonfires at which their dance is performed 
by the Sayatasha group. Their horned masks might be described as mon- 
sters better than the single figure described by Sahagun as a man with face 
painted black and white, with a switch of long hair and feathers and a 
crown on his head and with feathers and a dried rabbit on his back. The 
Aztec fires were for human sacrifice; the Zufi fires are “‘to feed the clouds.” 
One of the Aztec gods was the fire god; the Zufi virgin god is the so-called 
little fire god. 

The Hopi also celebrate Shalako, as a loan ceremony from Zufi, al- 
though there is said to be a ‘“‘native’’ Hopi Shalako ceremony. One element 
of the Shalako, the coming and going of the gods, is expressed in other Hopi 
ceremonies, in the Niman or Farewell Kachina ceremony and in the 
Kachina Return dances. 

Another Aztec trait that is expressed in Shalako, and, as noted, in the 
Horned water serpent ceremony of the Hopi and in Hopi Kachina dances, 
is the entertainment of the god in private houses, by non-sacerdotalists. 
The god is offered a celebration.*® There are still other Aztec traits we may 
note in Shalako. The impersonators of the gods serve for a year, and some 
of them are referred to during their services by their god’s name. For ex- 
ample, the impersonator of Sayatasha will be called Sayatasha in the daily 
familiar speech of the townspeople.'°® When the Shalako masks leave town 
it is said they are struck at and thrown down, which is suggestive of the kill- 
ing of the god. This ritual no white has ever been allowed to see. The 
Shalako are or were thought of as warriors (in Aztec terms, prisoners of 
war), for in their belts they carry war clubs. The attachment of feathers to 
the blanket costume of the Shalako, a very elaborate arrangement on First 
Mesa, suggests an Aztec technique. Finally we note that one of the Shalako 
day counts is by ten, an Aztec and mof a Pueblo count. 

There are a few general calendrical similarities as well as dissimilarities 
which we may note, particularly between Hopi and Aztec. The Hopi like 
the other Pueblo have a calendar based on both lunar and solar observa- 
tions, the moon’s phases being observed, and sunrise and sunset being noted 
by points on the horizon for a solstitial horizon calendar. Lunar and solar 
observations are inferred by Spinden to have been the basis of the early 
Maya calendar and so presumably of the Aztec calendar. But the Maya- 
Aztec developed a day count never achieved by the Pueblos, who “‘count 


Sahagun, 69. 
100 Zufii Katcinas, 962; see also 846-847. 
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their days’’ in relation to sun or moon, but for short ceremonial periods 
only. The Zufii tally string for Shalako, a count of forty-nine days, is the 
longest count achieved. In their historic period the Maya and Aztec dis- 
regarded the moon’s phases, having eighteen months of twenty days each, 
a purely arbitrary arrangement for the sequence of their ceremonies, a 
ceremony being assigned to each twenty-day period. In Mexican and 
Pueblo cultures alike the divisions of the year, however they were made, 
were for the determination of ceremonies, for the sake of the ceremonial 
sequence. 

If the length of a ceremony is counted from the time of its announce- 
ment, the duration of a Hopi ceremony, and of some Zufii ceremonies, cor- 
responds to the duration of Aztec ceremonies, only the Pueblo use a mul- 
tiple of four, their favored numeral, and the Aztec, a multiple of five, their 
favored numeral.’" This variation results in a sixteen-day period for the 
Pueblo and in a twenty-day period for the Aztec. Possibly we have a clue 
here for the original substitution by the Mexicans for the twenty-day month 
for the lunar month. We may note that the Hopi name the days in their 
ceremonial day count. The names refer to the stereotype conduct of the 
day, just as the Aztec called the day after their interval rain god fast 
molpololo, meaning “‘they ate other things with the bread.’ 

The performance of ceremonies in long or short forms is an Aztec-Hopi 
parallel, as is also the lapse of years between the performance of certain 
ceremonies. The Aztec had a year count to which the Pueblos are indiffer- 
ent, but in timing interval ceremonies it is possible that “‘every eight years” 
or ‘‘every four years” was used as loosely by the Aztec as is the “‘every four 
years’ of the Hopi-Zufi calendars. The Pueblo are realists: they hold an 
initiation when there are enough individuals to initiate, or they make a rain 
pilgrimage in time of drought or delay a ceremony if the crops are maturing 
slowly. The Aztec were probably realists also, and Sahagun’s calendar may 
be over-stereotyped. 

A few more words on comparisons of pantheon. Not only the Pueblo 
water gods but the Corn mothers, possibly Muyingwa, the Hopi male corn 
god, Salt old woman, possibly Masawa, the Hopi god of Fire and of Death, 
possibly the Twin war gods, are to be recognized in the Aztec pantheon.'® 
The description of Centeotl would serve for Iatiku of the Keresan curing 
society—mother of the gods, heart of the earth, our grandmother, the god- 


1 Four is also favored by the Aztec (see p. 621). Possibly the mixed culture of the 
Aztec is indicated in their uses of four and five. 

1@ Sahagun, 147. 
18 Sahagun, 27, 53, 82, 97. 
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dess of the doctors. Corn mothers or maidens figure among all the Pueblo, 
but only the Hopi have a male Corn god, Muyingwa. Muyingwa is imper- 
sonated by a “‘priest” in the Powamu ceremony™ quite in the Aztec mode. 
The banishment or departure of the Salt goddess is plainly a variant of the 
Pueblo tale of Salt woman who takes offense at the way she is treated and 
makes off in a huff to distant parts. But for the priggishness of Sahagun or 
of his early editors the variant would be even closer, I surmise. He refers 
to the incident merely as ‘“‘a certain misfortune (disgrace).’”’ The Hopi god 
Masawa is unique in the general Pueblo pantheon; he is almost a high god 
with the formidable character of an Aztec god. Even Bear is afraid of 
Masawa who is associated with bloody rituals. Besides Masawa, the Hopi 
have the Twin or Brother war gods of the other Pueblo, who remind us of 
the Aztec war god and his “favorite” or “‘sub-captain.” Like the Pueblo war 
gods these two, Vitzilopuchtli and Paynal, were impersonated and to 
Vitzilopuchtli a magical impregnation story attaches, in the Pueblo style.’ 

The Mexicans believed that the early gods died or withdrew below 
ground, becoming stone.'®* Elements of this tradition may be recognized 
among the Pueblo. That some of the gods or personages of the early days 
became stone is a general Pueblo belief,!* and the Hopi idea that the gods 
emerge from the sipapu of the kiva would seem to be related to the Mexican 
idea of the gods’ retirement below their temples. 

The social organization of the Aztec in so far as it was based on the 
dedication of sons by their parents to various groups is paralleled among the 
Pueblos. After birth a Zufii or Acoma or Taos boy is given to one of the 
kivas, the prime function of which is now ceremonial dancing, but which 
once, I think, had war functions; a Hopi boy is given to one of the four 
tribal societies of which two are or were warrior groups; even where the 
hereditary moiety prevails, as among the Tewa, dedication or vowing of 
children to special groups occurs. Social classification by wealth and birth 
was far more marked among the Aztec than among the Pueblo, although 
I think the Spanish chroniclers exaggerated by the light of their own cul- 
ture, and that the classification was nearer to that prevailing today at 
Zufii, where poor people are those who belong to no ceremonial groups and 


10H. R. Voth, The Oraibi Powamu ceremony, Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 61: 98-99, 
1901. 

105 Sahagun, 173, 176. 

1a Sahagun, 173; O. LaFarge II and B. Byers, The Year Bearer’s People, 113-114, 
Middle American Research Series, Pub. 3, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 1931; 
Nutla and Other Zapoteca Speaking Peoples. 

105b Stephen; Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, 101. 
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the rich those possessed of ritual paraphernalia and society membership. 
Indeed only in this way does Sahagun’s account of the training of Aztec 
youth make sense. He states that the education of the boys was divided 
into two distinct classes, for sons of commoners and for sons of chiefs or 
old men, which can only mean priests (or doctors) who, as Sahagun himself 
states, held office irrespective of high lineage or wealth. The high priests 
were chosen for fitness ‘‘even if they should be of very low birth and of very 
lowly and poor parents.’?® How then were they ever entered in the school 
for chiefs and ‘‘old men’”’ unless they were the sons of the ‘“‘old men”’ and 
unless these might be lowly and poor; that is lowly and poor from Sahagun’s 
point of view? It is a very confused statement, due, I think, to the confusion 
of two quite different cultural points of view. The account clears up some- 
what if the difference in education and schools is thought of primarily as 
functional; the telpuchcalli was for military and political training, the 
calmecac, for sacerdotal training. In the four Hopi tribal societies there is 
something of the same kind of differentiation: the Agaves and Horns are 
scouts, patrols, errand men; the Singers and Wéwéchim are possessed of 
curing ritual and of certain songs and dances. Throughout the Pueblos a 
similar differentiation is indicated: ceremonialists (singers), those with 
military or police functions, and dancers, or the younger men at large. 

By Sahagun’s account of the training in the telpuchcalli we are reminded 
of much in the life of the kivas of the western pueblos—dance practice at 
night, fetching firewood (compare the initiation of the Hopi youths),’” 
sleeping in their ceremonial building, but eating at home, communal service, 
military service. Military service is still indicated among the Hopi Agave 
and Horn societies and as I have said the kiva groupings of men at Zufi 
and elsewhere may once have been military groupings, the soldiering having 
lapsed and the dancing developed. Incidentally I note that the Aztec fight- 
ing men wore “‘tufts of white plumes in their hair” and tied balls of cotton 
yarn to their wrists,’°* as Pueblo kachina dancers do today. 

The system of communal service which prevailed among the Aztec 
and probably among many other Mexican peoples was undoubtedly taken 
over by the Spaniards to combine with their own system of town govern- 
ment and to develop into the political system which prevails today in all 
the smaller towns of Mexico as well as among the Pueblos. Among them all 
one characteristic Indian character tends to survive, the blending of judicial 
and executive offices.'°** 


106 Sahagun, 202. 107 Stephen. 108 Sahagun, 197. 


1088 See A. F. Bandelier, Report of an Archaeological Tour in Mexico, 154. Pap. Archae- 
ological Institute of America, Amer. Ser. II, 1884. 
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Of family or kinship organization Sahagun tells us little or nothing. As 
yet there is no evidence anywhere in Mexico, either pre-Conquest or mod- 
ern Mexico, for any organization other than the compound family group, 
with bilateral descent and some emphasis upon inheritance through the 
father of property, position, and functions. Among several peoples kinship 
terms are applied in the characteristic Indian classificatory way, classifica- 
tion by generation, but I doubt if this practice alone is evidence for the 
existence of kinship groups which are not remembered as actually related 
by blood. Among the Pueblos, Taos has the classificatory system and Taos 
is clanless. There is a tendency towards paternal inheritance among its para- 
mount chieftaincies. The moieties of the Tewa and the kiva organization 
of Tewa and Keres are based on paternal descent. Neither to the eastern 
pueblos nor to old Mexico can the western pueblos look for affiliations in 
their system of exogamous maternal clans. 

The godfather or ceremonial father or sponsor the Aztec and all the 
Pueblos, western as well as eastern, have in common. The combination of 
Indian sponsor and Spanish padrino is one of the most interesting of all the 
expressions of acculturation in the social organization of hispanicized In- 
dians. The Spanish compadre system undoubtedly fitted into the Indian 
sponsor (and kinship) system. 

Between Aztec and Spaniards there were favorable conditions for ac- 
culturation in attitudes towards days of birth, towards patron saints’ days 
and days favorable for birth in the Aztec calendar,—conditions which did 
not occur between Pueblo and Spaniards, for the Pueblo calendar, unlike 
the Aztec and the Augustan, does not allow for prognostication for every 
day of the year. However, in one or two cases the Pueblo attaches import- 
ance to the time of conception and relates it quite in the Aztec manner to 
the god’s ceremony. Children conceived during the Zufii Scalp ceremony are 
under the protection of the gods of war and are especially strong, becoming 
sturdy men and women.'* Somewhat similarly Laguna children conceived 
on Christmas eve were called the saint’s children, at least according to a 
Zufii visitor who ridiculed the custom, seeing no relation, of course, be- 
tween it and Zufii custom. 

Among the Aztec there are pregnancy taboos, on both parents, which 
are of the same type as Pueblo pregnancy taboos. Compare the Aztec be- 
lief, that a pregnant woman should not see a man hanged lest the child be 
marked, with the Pueblo belief that a pregnant woman should not see 
certain masks lest the child be born blind or with a twisted mouth. The 


10% Zufhi Ritual Poetry, 679. 
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Pueblo belief that the child will have a harelip if his mother is exposed toa 
lunar eclipse is also Aztec belief. In both cultures the prophylaxis is the 
same, Carrying a stone knife in the dress. The Pueblo carry other things 
too, but in Pueblo circles an arrow-point is the most usual talisman against 
supernatural danger. Aztec and Pueblo have both a rite of presenting the 
infant to the Sun at sunrise.’°* The Aztec kept a fire burning for the first 
four days after the birth," just as some of the Pueblo do. Asking for the 
bride and asking repeatedly was Aztec custom," as it is Isleta custom. 
The Hopi marriage procession recalls the Aztec marriage procession. Four 
days after a death heads are washed, by Aztec"® and Pueblo. The spirit 
of the deceased has lingered for four days. The spirit transforms into a 
bird of fine hues,"* just as at Zufii and Santo Domingo" the spirit may 
transform into a duck. 


HARRISON, NEW YORK 


109 Sahagun, 242. 

110 Sahagun, 242. 

1! Sahagun, 70. 

2 Sahagun, 133, 230. 
13 Sahagun, 194. 

14 Santo Domingo (MS.). 


CARRIER ONOMATOLOGY By A. G. MORICE, O.M.I. 


NDER THE caption Onomatology of the Catawba River Basin, the late 

Albert S. Gatschet had in the American Anthropologist' four pages 
on geographical names exclusively; in the same volume of that review, my 
regretted friend Alexander F. Chamberlain gave us a longer paper on Earlier 
and Later Kootenay Onomatology;? but his list and comments, valuable 
though they are, do not exceed the range of common nouns. The same 
periodical later contained material on The Early History and the Names of 
the Arapaho,’ only part of which is onomatological in import, referring to 
tribal names, those of the Indians under review themselves, such as given 
by the French and others, while volume XV of that review has a five-page 
article on Some Indian Stream Names.‘ 

This last was published in 1913. Ever since, that is for the last twenty 
years, nothing of that nature has appeared in our periodical. Nay more, of 
onomatology proper as I understand it, that is of the question of personal 
names, not a word so far. On kinship terms no end of interesting papers 
have adorned its pages, and justly so. The student of primitive psychologi- 
cal ac ivities can scarcely view with indifference the way kin are differenti- 
ated among the various uncultured nations. Nor, unless I am much mis- 
taken, should the sociologist look down upon, or regard as being outside of 
his province and therefore to him unimportant, the manner in which the 
same unsophisticated people designate their fellows individually. That 
process lifts up a corner of the veil which conceals man’s mental workings, 
and as such should not, it seems to me, be neglected by the anthropologist. 

For these various reasons it might be thought that a few strictly onomat- 
ological pages should not be altogether out of season. I have just found 
among my old papers some notes and name lists which I gathered when I was 
a missionary among the Carrier Indians, a section, as should by this time 
be well known, of the Dénés of British Columbia, and the thought has oc- 
curred to me that these might be utilized in the preparation of a short essay 
on Carrier personal and other names. The result of that idea is here present- 
ed to the indulgent appreciation of both the sociologist and the philologist. 

Reviewing personal names, I shall first give instances of common, in- 
formal terms denominating individuals, after which hereditary vocables, or 
titles, will come in for explanations and exemplifications, my remarks end- 
ing in a review of, and comment on, a few geographical terms current in 
their country. 


52. 2 229 et seq. 
3 Ibid., IX: 545 et seq. * Ibid., XV: 327 et seq. 
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COMMON PERSONAL NAMES 


Forming a Déné tribe, some of whose ethnical kindred are amongst the 
most primitive of people, though contact with a higher culture, that of the 
Tsimshians of the western Coast, had endowed them with a more elaborate 
sociology, the Carriers had no name-giving ceremonies, as was the case 
with other American aborigines, apart from the festivities connected with 
the assuming of hereditary titles. 

Nor were with them cognomens restricted to one per individual. As we 
shall see by our first list, quite a number of those personal names referred 
to some particularity, an accident or incident in life, or a bodily or mental 
characteristic of the individual. Such appellations were therefore given not 
immediately after birth, though usually in early youth. Nevertheless quite 
a few, when bestowed in memory of an ancestor, may have been given at 
birth, despite the apparent characterization they imply. 

In such a case, the grandmother, grandfather, or father, if not an ob- 
liging friend of the family, would generally act as sponsor, and give the 
child one of the following names, or another of like description.® 


Na-lrén, he (or she) is thawed out 
Tsépa-Sthi, he (she) sleeps by the 
fire-side® 


Ti’gerh-niya, he walks alone (un- 
aided) 
Ti’qerh-neyeh, he grows alone, by 


Hwoséyah, he bumps against it 

Tsi-yel-a, he orders to himself 

Tha-yellih, he uses to put (cpl.) 
in the water 

Yel-néyil, he grows with him (or 
her) 

Etétcu-deni-, she says first 

Etétsa-niya, he walks ahead 

Ye-khé-dités, he tramples it under 
foot (khé) 


himself (he is a self-made man) 
Na-tha-lyis, the water rests again 
La-tha-niyél, it grows on the hands 
Tha-ke-nelmel, he boils over the 
water 
Yen-una-diyat, he walks around the 
earth 
Tha-ké-ithis-én, he looks through 
the water 


A few other common personal names refer to some unusual circumstance 
connected with the birth, or after-birth days, of the child. For instance, 
Ya-ké-thilté means: he cleared up the sky; that is, at his birth the sky sud- 
denly cleared up; Tsi-tcéh, in the shelter of a spruce, recalls the fact that the 
child was born in such a place. As to Yen-kha-hwendeni-tnih, a rather long 


5 For the value of letters in the Carrier words of these pages, see my Carrier Language, 


vol. I: 3-7. 


* Once for all, let it be well understood that, apart from the names in -nan, personal or 


other names have no gender in Carrier. 
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word for a name, it may be rendered: there was a noise in the universe (at 
his or her birth). 

The following are self-explaining, and denote some particularity, inci- 
dent or characteristic in infancy: Thepé-ezel, he shouts much; Tso-dintca, 
his weeping is great, that is, he isa bawler; Tsé-dintca, he has a big voice, etc. 

An incident of youth is similarly commemorated by the name of which 
the following short legend reveals the origin. 


A tené-za-’? had a daughter who went one day kinnikinik-berry picking. While 
there, she met two young men® who put her in a parfleche wallet and carried her 
away. Unable to see anything, the girl tore off her dress the dentalium shells® 
which adorned it, and dropped them one by one on the way through an aperture 
in the hide of the bag. Her intention was to mark the way,” so that her kidnappers 
could be found, or that she might herself be thereby enabled to return home. 

But they carried her much too far [to render either alternative practical"}, in- 
deed very, very far. Then they took her out, and only now could she see the light 
of day since she had left Sta-piz,!* on the north side of Fraser lake. 

The young men then took her to wife. One would stay with her while the other 
was hunting." In the course of time, she gave birth to a child. But later pining 
after her own, she thought of returning to them. She therefore dressed a large num- 
ber of skins, wherewith she made many moccasins. She also prepared beaver-nails, 
together with the little substance adhering to them, put a piece of fat in the mouth 
of her babe" and left. 

A long, long time she walked,'* until she had worn out all the moccasins she had 


7 Vide note 31, as well as most of my anthropological writings. 

8 Two is the sacred, or mystic, number of the Carriers, in the same way as four is in the 
eyes of most of the other American tribes. Vide Morice, Three Carrier Myths, Trans. Can. 
Institute. V: 4. Referring to just one of those legends, ““Pursued by their Mother’s Head,” note 
the ¢wo serpents which cognoverunt unam mulierem; the ¢wo children of that woman; the two 
girls who were to be given to wives to one of them; the woman’s head swallowed by two (!) 
whales; the two winged daughters of Thunder, while another myth recounts the deeds of a 
kind of Carrier Hercules, who kills two giant toads, two giant snakes, two giant spiders, etc. 

® The great medium of barter and piece of personal adornment of the Northern Pacific 
tribes. 

10 We find such an expedient resorted to by the heroes of other legends, who sometimes use 
down or feathers for the same purpose. 

" That is, her stock of dentalia was exhausted before the young men stopped. 

12 “Within the point of land, or cape.” 

18 Polyandry was not practised by the people among whom this myth was current. Num- 
ber two is here adduced merely to conform to traditional reverence for it. 

44 In order to quiet it, and not attract attention by its cries. Remember that, among the 
Carriers, infants are carried on the mother’s back facing an opposite direction to the one she 
herself follows. 


6 It is not said how she found her way to the place where she had stopped dropping den- 
talia. 
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taken with her. Then she used spruce and birch bark, eating as she went on her pro- 
visions, namely one by one the beaver-nails with adhering substance, which she 
patiently sucked, and at length reached Ninrak,'* near the Nechaco and the outlet 
of Fraser lake. She was then very thin, being reduced to skin and bones. 

While she was away from home, her relatives had vainly looked for her. They 
had traced her to the place where ended the dentalium shells dropped on the ground. 
Then, unable to seek her farther, they had come to the conclusion that she was dead, 
and her father, in the midst of a large concourse of people, was just on the point 
of making a distribution of skins,!’ when two young men found her."* 

Brought to her father, she assisted at his feast, when he proclaimed that his 
daughter having gone far away, she should thenceforth be called Néza-netna.!® 


All the foregoing personal names are verbal nouns. Others, of the same 
class of common informal vocables, have no verbal elements in their make- 
up, being, as a rule, secondary or compound, substantives, though a few, 
Tsél, axe shaving; T’let, fart; Sé, belt, Dz6n, a reminder of dzan, silt, are 
primary roots. To the former category belong: 


Na-kuz, eye pellicle ’El-yiZ, long (coniferous) bow 
Pe-llet, his (or its) smoke Tsé-therh, among the stones 
Hwo-t’lat, (French) fond-du-lac Ekha-pa, slab 

(a woman’s name) Hwota-lla, the end under 
Khé-pa, feet edge Eithi-tah, gun muzzle (a woman’s 
Khé-tha, feet water name) 
Tsd-lla, spruce end Ya-ke-cen, literally: sky-on-song 
Na-khwen, eyes fire Sai-la-wé, vide below 
Te-l-tcen, vide below Tsa-khé-t’lah, beaver sole (lit. bea- 


ver-feet-bottom) 


Others, again, like Kwa, Taya, Tépa (woman), Elmok (do.), Kezi (do.), 
seem to be meaningless, and may simply perpetuate sounds uttered by a 
child as yet not proficient in speaking, while a few would not any more 
possess a signification if one was not furnished rather by tradition than by 
etymology. To the latter class belong such names as “En-li, which is the 
equivalent not of “yonder dog,” as it should grammatically, but of “here 
below dog.’’ Another, Te-l-tcen, is more suggestive than significative. Tcen 
is the root for wood, stick, and / is the pronominal element, third person, of 
the verbs relating to sounds; wherefrom the reader will himself infer the 


16 A Lower Carrier geographical term. 

17 That is, to make a potlatch, on which our next section will enlighten us. 

18 The mystic number again. . 

19 “She moved far away with her chattels.”” Néza is the equivalent of Upper Carrier 
nildza-. My narrator, Thomas Thautil was a native of Fraser Lake. 
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sense he pleases. As to Sai-la-wé, its two first syllables mean sand end; but I 
fail to see the use of the third. 

A different class of Carrier personal names was made up of appella- 
tions superimposed, as it were, on the preceding, inasmuch as they gener- 
ally did not date from infancy, but originated in dreams, and consequently 
contained an element of mystery, if not sacredness, much prized by the 
natives. They can boast no particularity to distinguish them from those we 
have so far reviewed, save the fact that they are somewhat more difficult 
to understand, containing often in their construction some contraction, 
omission or distortion of the normal way of pronouncing their prototypes. 
Among such we have: 


Tha-utit (for tha-ke-etil), they Le-neyth, almost the equivalent of: 


(fowls) fly over the water they grow up one within another 
The-nneyéh (that is, tsa-therh- Pé-dintcd (for Pé-huntcd), it is big 

neyth), he grows up amidst inside (receptacle) 

(beavers) Pel-tsa-zel, with him the heat of the 
A-hwoltsih, vide below sun 
Rhel-tco, the equivalent despite Pena-hwodiltsih, it appears (in the 

appearances of Le-nde-khé-ltco, distance) 

their feet are as big one as the 

other 


It will be seen by this short list that most of those names contain as a 
semantic element, something, a concept or reference, which is not in the 
least apparent in their actual form. Thus, apart from the above, A-hwoltsih 
which, etymologically, would seem to refer to the action of the wind (tsih), 
is in meaning quite different from all appearances, since tradition tells us 
that it hints at an owl which got glutted through eating. 

A third category of common personal names requires for a proper under- 
standing a few words of explanation, which I shall derive from the pages 
of one of my historical works.*° In the course of 1846, the Babine Indians, 
northern neighbors of the Carriers, received the visit of the first minister 
of the Gospel they ever saw, in the person of Rev. Juan Nobili, S.J. The 
priest naturally created quite a stir among them; but it may be said that one 
of the particulars which struck most their fancy was the fact that he be- 
stowed names on the children he baptized. 

After his return south, 


numerous pseudo-priests, or would-be prophets, sprang up from all places, who, 


2° Cf. History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia, 238-40 of the 3rd edition, 
Toronto, 1905. 
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on the strength of dreams, real or pretended, claimed supernatural powers, preached 
after a way, made people dance when they did not know how to make them pray, 
gave new names to their adherents, and otherwise counterfeited the work of the 
missionaries.”! 


Started among the Babines, this religious movement soon spread to the 
Pacific Coast, as we gather from Rev. W. H. Collison’s In the Wake of the 
War Canoe.” The Carriers, just to the southwest, were not to be outrun 
in the race for notoriety, and soon enough all their villages had their 
na-hwolnek, or “narrator,’’* whose chief business it was to preach as they 
could, relate the wondrous dreams with which they had been favored, and 
give names—for a consideration—to their followers. 

A fine Indian of Tache, who “christened” himself Za-n-the-lla™ before 
he became known as Abel after his Christian baptism, and was to die the 
respected chief of that place, together with a younger one, Etétsa-niya, who 
styled himself Za-metgel and was to become an excellent Catholic under 
the name of Julien,” were the principal pre-Christian “preachers” of Stuart 
Lake. To the latter I personally owe a debt of deep gratitude for the in- 
numerable lessons in his language which he gave me. 

Yet the most prominent apostle of the new religion, its most successful 
and renowned promoter, remained a Babine who had called himself Pé-ni, 
his mind, a name he based on the fact that, in the course of his many cata- 
leptic fits—the most undoubted way of communing with the spirit world in 
the estimation of the natives—he claimed to see cephalomorphic beings, 
human heads provided with wings, much after the way artists sometimes 
depict angels, who were hovering from person to person, listening to the 
working of their mind (pé-ni), a feat he boasted of achieving himself.” 

Most of the names given by these pseudo-priests have a strange, hetero- 
geneous appearance, being evidently, at least in some cases, counterfeits of 
French vocables such as pronounced by Indian lips. As such they usually 
cannot stand analysis. The only one I know of which is of genuine Carrier 
manufacture is Y4-kez-u-dzé-pé, lit. sky-on-his-ears-in, as if one would say: 
within heaven’s ears.?’ Others are: 


Tbid., 238. 

2 P. 274; London, 1915. 

% The name the Carriers still give to the Catholic priests. 

% Almost as if one was saying: the end, or the last (lla), among (the for therh), the Johns 
(Za). 

% The last acquired of the several names of the same individual. 

% He must have derived the notion of such beings from peeping at some Catholic prayer- 
book. 
27 Y4kez is the word currently used by the Carriers as a synonym of our word heaven. 
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Hol Sazi Thi-tha, water-in 

Pas (woman’s) Sapsis Séli (woman’s). vide below 
Zamol (do.) Sagala Sineli (do.) 

Zamza Sallusa Lepya (‘‘la pierre’) 

Zametgel Samuluk Lomdehel 

Zamthella Samtutlas Suzamni (Susan and Annie com- 
Madem, vide below Sazali (woman’s) bined) 

Adem-za, vide below Samtelesta Tsis-le-pyel (“pyel”=French 
Ye-tca, his-ribs “*Pierre’’) 


In which cognomens initial Za is probably no other than French Jean, 
while the Sa- of others is certainly the French for Saint.** On the other 
hand, Zéli is evidently a corruption of Julie. As to Madem, its phonetic 
affinity to Madam, or Madame, is too great for me to resist the temptation 
of imagining that the first who stood sponsor therefor merely borrowed it 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company clerks or French employees. The same is 
true of the two first syllables of Adem-za. 

Apart from the foregoing, a fourth class of Carrier proper nouns ap- 
plied to persons started by being something like nicknames, given, as a 
rule, because of a fancied physical resemblance to the object, or animal, 
thereby recalled, or possibly owing to some totemic connection. In the 
first case, when depreciative, those appellations remained pure nicknames, 
and were reputed offensive by the individual thus denominated, therefore 
not to be uttered in his presence. 

Such was the case with Lé-tco, sturgeon, because of an abnormal length 
of the head; Wa-3i, lynx, when the head was, on the contrary, too rounded 
to suit native esthetic ideas; Tsa-thi, large beaver, which was intended to 
convey the notion of a bust of an exaggerated length; TSen-tco, swan, im- 
plying a similar defect with regard to the neck; Kifizih, (Canada) Jay, as 
much as to say: great talker, babbler. 

Most of these names are rather pejorative, or at least qualificative, in 
intent. 

—You Lynx, will cry out an angry woman to a rival. 

—You Grass-Blade (T’to-ka), will retort her partner in a dispute. 

Others are merely denominative, and would in course of time come to 
play the réle of real individual names, to which no objection could be taken. 
Among these we may quote: 


** It must be remembered that, at that time, all the employees of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were French Canadians, constantly in close contact with the Indians. 
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Tcennih, the marten Tadzi, the loon 
Nusthél, the wolverine Tsinkai, the golden-eyed duck 
Tetai, the duck TSitqel, the kingfisher 


Other persons, again, may be surnamed after an object, such as a clock, 
Sa-dzi;?* a Tsimshian packing box, Hofikhwen, etc. 

In some cases, verbal qualificatives akin to those of our first list would 
be playfully made to recall some particular circumstance or characteristic 
of the individual. We have seen, for instance, Pena-hwodiltsih among the 
vocables due to the influence of dreams. I quite remember the man who was 
known under that name. His Christian name was Casimir, and he regarded 
his rather long native cognomen as just as legitimate. But apart from these 
two names to which he willingly answered, he had a nickname, U}-’qul-yaz, 
the little biter, by which he was also widely known, though he refused to 
acknowledge it as his. 

Closely connected with such of those cognomens which do the part of 
nicknames are a few which are intentional and playful distortions of names 
unrecognizable under their new forms. Nobody, for instance, could see the 
regular appellation Paspo* in Kahgebit, while the analogy between Milko 
and ’Qesto - (a fleshy excrescence) is not much more apparent. 

So much for the common personal names of the Carriers. It is now plain 
that the natives thereby mentally associate their fellows with past events, 
some bodily or temperamental peculiarity, a distinctive characteristic, etc., 
or again recall an occurrence connected with their birth, assimilate them 
to divers elements of the animal kingdom, or mimic the christenings of the 
whites—as many tokens of primitive mental activities which are worth a 
moment’s consideration on the part of the sociologist. 


THE HEREDITARY AND THE FEMININE NAMES 


The most inveterate social institution of the aboriginal population of the 
North Pacific Coast of America is that of the ‘‘potlatch,’’*° or the ceremonial 
banquets and distributions of victuals, blankets (formerly dressed skins), 
and other goods by the heads of clans, or gentes, called tené-za-** among the 
Carriers, who have borrowed that observance and concomitant organization 
from their western neighbors. So deep-rooted is the potlatch, such para- 
mount importance is granted to it in native society that, in most places, it 
has to this day remained proof against the prohibitions of both the civil 
and religious authorities. 


2° Literally, sun-heart. 
%° The Chinook word for “to give away.” 
* Almost equivalent to “the only men.” 
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And no wonder, for it is considered as the legal fee, the proper means of 
acquiring one’s title to the possession of the gens’ hunting grounds, on 
which susbsist those great huntsmen who are, or were, the people among 
whom the potlatch prevails. There exists in their society a well-defined 
hereditary nobility, made up of the college of the above-mentioned tenézas, 
who alone possess the land of the tribe. On the other hand, as matriarchy 
is the fundamental law of the country, titles and rank go from uncle to 
maternal nephew. 

When, therefore, a nobleman or notable dies, it is well understood that 
he will be succeeded by the eldest, or another, son of one of his sisters, who 
belong to the same gens as himself, inasmuch as land cannot be alienated 
into a strange social division; but that succession cannot be effected 
without paying for it, and the way to do this consists of a series of public 
feasts or donations, six in number, which I expounded with details as long 
ago as 1888. 

Although that first essay of mine is now scarcely known, because of the 
limited circulation of the periodical in which it appeared, I am loath to re- 
produce here even a condensation of it. Yet as those festivities are the recog- 
nized process for the acquisition of a new name, I mean the title of a former 
tenéza, I must of necessity have a word or two concerning the steps which 
lead to that acquisition. 

When, among our Carriers, a nobleman had passed away, the first of the 
ceremonial banquets given in his honor by his presumptive heir would take 
place three or four days after the arrival of the invited exo-clansmen come 
to attend the cremation of the late tenéza’s remains, and might be repeated 
several nights in succession. 

With this end in view, his maternal nephew, armed with a ceremonial 
decorated staff would strike the ground in front of a titled guest, saying in 
loud tones, for instance: Qi, qi, Rharhul! Qi, qi!,** an invitation which would 
be repeated in connection with each and everyone of the present tenézas, 
after which the invited dignitaries were led to their traditional places in 
the lodge, the untitled heads of families and single individuals placing them- 
selves as best they could without any ceremonial—the higher in society 
the farther from the doorway, which was assigned to women and dogs. 

Then began the distribution of eatables, double or triple portions of 
which were served to the notables, after which the aspirant tenéza tore a 
few dressed skins to the size required to make a pair of moccasins, taking 
care to allow double width to the strips intended for noblemen. 


% Cf. The Western Dénés, 147-52; Proc. Can. Inst., Toronto, 1890. 
% Rharhul being the hereditary name of the invited guest. 
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The second potlatch was held when a new supply of eatables and skins 
had been collected, and it was in every respect but its aim identical with 
the first. This was intended to celebrate the deposition of the late tenéza’s 
remains in the place of respect in the house,™ even though said remains 
might have been previously cremated. So far his prospective successor 
was still a mere aspirant to his uncle’s rank, and had no right to his heredi- 
tary name. 

The third, and most important of the six potlatches, was given after an 
interval of long and hard hunting by himself and co-clansmen. Loath to 
enter into all its details, I shall content myself with stating that the whole 
population of the surrounding, and often very distant, villages attended the 
ceremonial distribution, which was the more copious the greater the name 
of him who was on the point of being admitted to the rank of tenéza. 

Accompanied by a suite of assistants, the heir to the title then proceeded 
to impose swan’s down on the heads of all the guests who were to attend 
the feast on the morrow. That day witnessed the aspirant nobleman’s 
confirmation as successor to his uncle’s position and privileges, as well as 
the assumption of his hereditary name. 

In front of the whole assembly, he would stand by the side of the pile 
of dressed skins which he was about to give away. Then the master of cere- 
monies would take swan’s down and sprinkle it on his head, calling him by 
his new name, which was enthusiastically re-echoed by the guests, after 
which the same individual took up one of the dressed skins and, having 
stretched it out to the public gaze, put it mantlewise on the shoulders of 
the new tenéza, a ceremony which was repeated in connection with all the 
other skins. 

At the same time, his exo-clansmen struck up and sang lustily the late 
nobleman’s chant, which thenceforth was his successor’s, while his co- 
clansmen went into perfect hysterics of grief, their last sign of mourning 
for the departed one. 

The master of ceremonies having blown on the head of his heir some 
more swan’s down, the white waves of which were significant of the excel- 
lence of his new dignity, all the skins just exposed to view were distributed 
in the shape of strips as before. 

The subject of those festivities was now a full-fledged and accepted te- 
néza, and was known by the name he had just inherited, though he had 
some more potlatches to give. These names, from the list of which the new 
notable was not at liberty to choose, did not, however, supersede those by 
which he may have been previously known. They are remarkable for the 


* A very large communal building. 
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fact that quite a few of them are meaningless to the Carriers, being possibly 
of extraneous origin, as is the institution with which they are connected. 
Of these I may cite the following, which are almost all unintelligible. 


Rharhul Skwah Nelli 
Teka: ’Qasyak Yabé 
Kwah Akétes 
Na-kwel Khadintél® 


Other hereditary names are more or less easily understood. Such are, 
for instance, Na-tha-dilthel, the water burst around (or across); Na-ké-tet, 
trimmed over the eyes; Tca-é&z, (for U-tca-ditéz), trampled over his ribs; 
Tha--tsedzalt, one violently hurls into the water. Et’lefi is an old form which 
has been replaced by modern Et’li, and stands for the hook of a fish-hook, 
while Na-dipis is absolutely up to date, being the present name for the 
night-hawk. 

Born some 145 years before the coming of the first white man into his 
country, Nakwel is the first historical personage of the Carriers, quite a 
character, who died considerably over a hundred years old. In fact, so long- 
lived was he that Kwah, another tenéza who once (in 1828) had in his hands 
the life of James Douglas, afterwards the first real Governor of British 
Columbia, had known him for some time,” while a number of my informants 
well remembered the latter. Akétes and Khadintél, likewise historical figures 
of that same tribe, lived in the period intervening between the two. As to 
the other six notables, I have myself personally known people who bore the 
names of five of them. 

From the foregoing, it is plain enough that, though usage has restricted 
a few of the above-mentioned names to women, most of them are devoid 
of any generic limitations. Thus Rharhul, for instance, can be a man or a 
woman—for there are noblewomen as well as noblemen—as is also the case 
with regard to the vocables referring to some bodily or other particu- 
larity.*7 Nevertheless the Carriers have, for a wonder, quite an array of 


% This last was an honored citizen of Chinlac, when that place (at the confluence of the 
Stuart with the Nechaco river) saw almost all its population destroyed in one night by Chil- 
cotins come from quite a great distance to avenge on them the death of one of their own chief 
men. Cf. chapter II of my Hist. of the N. I. of B. C. 

% For that stirring episode in Sir James Douglas’ life, see chapter IX, third ed. of Hist. 
N. I. of B.C. 

37 Nay, that nobiliary name will be applied even to the ceremonial wig, a beautiful head 
appendage, made up of the hair of three women interspersed with numberless Dentalium 
shells, etc., which the tenézas wore on grand occasions. For an illustration of the one called 
Rharhul see my Notes . . . on the Western Dénés, 176; ap. Trans. Can. Inst., 1893. 
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personal names which designate only women, and can be at once recognized 
as such through their ending. 

This is -nan, which concurs in the formation of names which have a sort 
of strange, if not foreign, appearance, were it only because of the exotic 
nature of that same termination, despite the fact that it can at times be 
made to serve in a verbal capacity. There au net-nan ilerh, we might say, 
meaning that, in such and such a place, there is no woman-naming in -nan, 
in the same way as one may remark that in another nerheSnan, they resort 
to that process.** 

Iam very much mistaken if those words are of really Déné origin. They 
may have been borrowed from the heterogeneous Coast tribes, as are some 
of the aforesaid nobiliary titles. At any rate, there seems to be in most of 
those names something, word elements or grammatical features, which is 
extraneous to the Carrier language,—not to mention the obscurity concern- 
ing the exact semantic value of that would-be verbal root. For the lack of 
an undoubted equivalent, we will attribute to final -nan the sense of: a 
woman being called after what is expressed by the preceding elements of the 
word, though this is normally said quite differently in Carrier. 

We shall now proceed to give the names in -nan we know of, beginning, 
for the sake of classification, with those in -Snan, indicative of the third 
person singular, and having each of them accompanied by the signification 
which seems to be theirs, either through an analysis of their elements or 
from traditional report—for in not a few cases their meaning is far from 
clear—to all of which ‘‘called after’ will have to be mentally supplied. 


La-Snan*® Tso-pel-ne-Snan, she walks weeping 

Na-Snan, surrounded by (a song, Y4z-tat-thi-Snan, she departed under 
etc.) the sky* 

Hwo-Snan, up against (a wall) Yen-hwodi-Snan, she walked through 

Khoni-Snan, she went through the earth 

Nedi-Snan, vide below Y4-tah-rheni-Snan, she turns under 

’El-tha-Snan, dam-water the sky 

Tsi- -thé-Snan*° Thi-tse-na-thi-Snan, she returned to 

‘Ai-thé-Snan, vide below the water 

Kha-thi-Snan, she went hunting §The-na-cen-di-3nan, she dived sing- 

Ne-rhu-Snan, vide below ing 


Sla-n-pé-ne-Snan*® 


** In Carrier even adverbs and some interjections can at times be used as verbs. 

Signification unknown. 

*° Tsi-, bad, in this name renders it depreciative; as if one would say: that good-for-nothing 
person went off. 

“ One does not well see the raison d’étre of the z in y4z or of the second t in tat, unless 
the latter element is an evolution of tah caused by initial t of the following syllable. 
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I must repeat that not only the meanings I give are sometimes little 
more than approximations, though often certainties, but that the native 
terms to which they correspond are built in a way which is scarcely gram- 
matically Carrier. Thus, for instance, the real expression for: she walked 
weeping is ne-tso-ditya, in which case, however, there is no special reference 
to woman. Tso-pel-neSnan means literally: she (-nan) walks (ne-) with 
(pet) weeping (tso), a compounding which is not Carrier-like, though sepa- 
rately its elements are. 

On the other hand, the real signification of ne-diSnan is: she picks up 
berries, which is learnt only through tradition from generation to genera- 
tion, for the true Carrier equivalent of this phrase is uneyin, quite dif- 
ferent, one will admit, while Ai-théSnan is believed to be an imported word 
of Kwakiutl origin. As to the real semantic value of ne-rhuSnan, it is alto- 
gether arbitrary to one who is conversant with the Carrier language, since 
it is said to correspond to the locution: tsiya ipé neSnan, almost untrans- 
latable in English. She is called after everything, is about its equivalent. 

Women’s names in -tnan are about as numerous. We will quote: 


Ti-tnan, (named after) thunder- Pel-na-sa-tnan, vide below 


ing Tsih-di-tnan, (called after) vermil- 
Tha-n-tnan, being amidst (tha ion (tsih) 

for therh) Tetla-di-tnan, (called after) buds 
Ih-tnan, said to stand for:she got Tehra-tha-n-tnan, vide below 

diminished Kwes-tah-a-tnan, vide below 


Tso-di-tnan, (called after) crying Thi-n-’qe-di-tnan, out of the way 
Pel-ké-di-tnan, for the love of Pel-tha-yi-tnan, amidst dreams, or 


sleep sleep 

Tentin-tnan, vide note 39 Hwote-ti-tnan, (called after) a hill 

Thi-tha-n-tnan, vide below in the road 

Ké-pt-tnan, possibly: among (in, Ltha-tcé-in-tnan, (called after) the 
pi for pé) the willows (should imbricated scales (of a beaver) 
be kréi) tail 


Tradition will have it that Thi-tha-ntnan is the equivalent of: she left 
it among the waves, a signification which could scarcely be attributed to it; 
the sense of Pel-na-sa-tnan, she went down with the sun (sa), is slightly 
more apparent, while that of Pel-tha-yitnan hints at sleeping or dreaming 
(pet) and some kind of immersion (tha for therh), to which is added the 
idea of a complement in the third person singular of the past (yi-). 

Lastly, a few such ancient women’s names end only in -nan, without 
either § or t prefixed thereto. Thus we have Ni-l-nan, which refers to the 
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mind (ni), or a spirit, the t being here merely copulative;* Ku-nan, which 
connotes a point up against something; TSé-tai-nan, which stands for 
Tsé-tah-nan and means (called after a position) under a rock; Dzel-nan, 
the equivalent of (called after a) mountain, and Dzel-yi-a-nan, for Dzel- 
yo-nan, which means (called after) the interior of a mountain. 

Some of those names were given under the compulsion of a dream. For 
instance, Kwes-tah-atnan was bestowed on his daughter by a shaman who 
had dreamt of a rainbow. It means lit.: clouds (kwes) under (tah) as in a 
cavity (a) a woman is called after (tnan). 

But by far the greatest part of them were hereditary, not in the same 
sense as those of the noblemen, but because they were names which had 
been borne by a grandmother or some other relative who had died long 
before. For we must not forget the law of Carrier onomatology, similar to 
that which prevailed among most other American aborigines, which 
sternly forbade the naming of a person dead within the memory of the late 
generation. So-and-so’s father or mother, that man’s daughter or wife, 
such and such a woman’s child or husband, etc. must absolutely replace 
the names of the departed ones, unless you want to insult most grievously 
their living relatives and provoke a copious flow of tears.” 

And when you live a number of years with the natives, speak their lan- 
guage like themselves, daily associate with them as if you were not a white 
man, you get to be so identified with them that you come insensibly to im- 
bibe their reverential fear of uttering the name of the dead, to such an extent 
that this taboo seems quite natural to you. 

I, for instance, distinctly remember how, after many years spent in the 
closest intimacy with my Carriers, having gone to attend the funeral of my 
Bishop, I was indescribably shocked at the freedom with which his name was 
pronounced by the mourners and others, and felt prone to consider that 
sans-géne as something little short of sacrilege. 

The same aversion to the pronouncing of a name was, for a different rea- 
son, usual when it was a question of naming one’s self. In common with 
most aborigines, a Carrier will under no condition answer directly the ques- 
tion, What is your name? In such a case, an obliging friend will always an- 
swer for him, or failing the services of such a one, he will instinctively turn 
towards his wife, brother or sister, or anybody else, and himself ask for the 
benefit of the first questioner, How do they call me? 

The foregoing will have revealed the fact that the Carriers do not name 
people after their children, as do, for instance, their neighbors the Sékanais 


® Cf. The Carrier Language, vol. I: 94. 
#8 T have witnessed a few cases of such incidents. 
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and most of the Eastern Dénés. Thus the former will call Karh-tha, Father 
of the Rabbit, a man whose son is Karh, the Rabbit; Testlé-ma, Mother of 
the Squirrel, a woman who has a son known as such. Neither do they take 
into consideration the reverse parental relation, that of the son with regard 
to the father, as we ourselves do when we call one Thompson, the son of 
Thomas, Johnson, Jackson, Richardson and the like, or even as do the 
Scotch and the Irish with their Mac and O’ prefixes, or as did the Norman 
French in England when they dubbed Fitz (Fils) the bastards of kings. 

It also goes without saying that their social life and avocations did not 
allow the Carriers to use cognomens derived from any particular handi- 
craft, such as would be the equivalent of our Smith, Wright, Carpenter, 
Turner, Miner, Potter or even Fletcher, though fletching was certainly not 
unknown of them. They did not either, when naming a child or an adult, 
think of the colors of the rainbow, as we do when we call our fellow-creatures 
White, Black, Grey, Green or Brown. They are too realistic, too true to 
nature, and know full well that no one amongst them can be green or is 
really white, and that, at all events, color names are not individualistic 
enough to properly differentiate one from another. 

For, useless to add, all Carrier names are individual. Family is not known 
as a social unit, and therefore can have no influence over the naming of its 
members. After marriage, the wife keeps her own name, and each one of the 
children is afterwards called without any consideration for the way the 
father is known. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


The habitat of the Carriers is par excellence a land of lakes. In fact, the 
southwest part of their territory was, until a comparatively late date, 
labelled ‘“Lake Region” on Government maps, which did not know much 
about it. These had even come to give in dotted outlines quite a number of 
fantastically large lakes,“ which the explorations of the writer were to re- 
duce to their proper dimensions.” 

These beautiful sheets of water, long, generally narrow and very deep, 
may be divided into two main groups, those of the Stuart fluvial artery be- 
longing to the Upper Carriers and those of the Nechaco basin, mostly at 
the head of the river of the same name, claimed by the lower branch of 
the tribe. The country of either ethnographical division is well watered: 


“ VY. J. Trutch’s map, issued in 1871, I think. 

“8 Vide his maps published in the Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Neufchatel, 
Switzerland, as well as the large one of the same issued in 1907 by the Government of British 
Columbia. 
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lakes and streams galore, and its orography is so complicated, its mountains 
so numerous, that it will be wiser for me to keep shy of their names. 

On the other hand, perhaps because of the antiquity of the words by 
which its geographical elements are known, they are often quite difficult to 
understand, and in the case of some, could not at all be analyzed without 
acquaintance with local traditions. Take, for instance, Lake Stuart, the 
best known of the northern bodies of water; its native name, as well as that 
of its outlet, together with that of its most remarkable mountain, center 
round myths according to one of which the latter is hollow, and peopled by 
a tribe of dwarfs quite lilliputian in size but veritable Hercules in strength. 

Now that same mountain, which is mammiform and rises to a height of 
4800 feet, has on its very summit a hole which, to the realistic Indians, re- 
calls a woman’s vulva. Hence its name: Na-kal, which would be perfectly 
unintelligible if we did not associate with that particular shape the sup- 
posed presence of dwarfs, that native term meaning in reality the Dwarf’s 
Vulva, because its first syllable stands for Etnané-yaz. 

To the whites the same is Mount Pope. 

Now for its onomastic influence on the names of the neighboring geo- 
graphical points. The beautiful lake, fifty miles long, which bathes the feet 
of the mountain is called after it Na-kal-ren, the termination of which is 
normally a postposition denotive of proximity, reference and connection, 
and here and with regard to a few other near-by expanses of water takes the 
place of the noun pen, lake, or more fully pefi-ren, as we see in Tsa-peji-ren, 

3eaver lake, a long sheet of water to the east of Stuart lake. 

Na-kal-ren, therefore stands literally for: (the lake) by the Dwarfs’ 
Vulva, and the main body of the same where it is broadest (six miles and 
a quarter across) is known as Na-kal-therh, or (the place) between, amidst 
that mountain (and the heights on the other side). 

In the same way, the outlet of that lake is called Na-kal-khoh, the end- 
ing of which is the root word ekhoh, river, under a slightly abbreviated 
form. The Carriers have another substantive, thikoh, as if one would say: 
the bed of the water, to denominate a stream; but this is used independently, 
never in word-compounding. 

About fourteen miles northwest of its outlet on the same side of Stuart 
lake, is an Indian village, Pinche (Pin-tcé), at the mouth of a river which 
disembogues there the waters of another lake of some magnitude parallel 
to Stuart lake, on the opposite side of Mount Pope. This is known as 
Thés-sra-pen, which has one of several possible significations, on which the 


Vide vol. II: 516-19 of the writer’s Carrier Language. 
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natives are not agreed. The semantic value of the word Pin-tcé is not itself 
very plain, as its first syllable may be the equivalent of the last in impii, 
a word which designates in Carrier the pigeon, a bird now perfectly unknown 
to the country, but quite abundant two or three generations ago. 

Be this as it may, the meaning of suffix -tcé in Carrier geographical 
names is very clear. It is the exact equivalent of our: mouth, as applied to 
streams. Thus, within less than fifty miles, we have Pin-tcé, Tha-tcé, 
Kez-tcé, Yekhu-tcé, Tsa-utché and other similar geographical terms. This 
radical is not to be confounded with tcé, which means tail, and is among 
the Lower Carriers replaced by -tcék: Tha-tcék, Tsa-la-khoh-tcék, Liz- 
pa-huni-tcék, the mouth where there is lime (tizpa), etc. 

Before going farther, I may warn the reader that some geographical 
elements, such as Tache, Tatla, Nechaco and others, are now so well known 
under that garb that I shall have thenceforth to conform to usage, because 
the right spelling of the same would entail diacritical marks and odd letters 
or graphic associations somewhat out of place in an English text. 

Twelve miles and a half from Pinche, we have Tache (Tha-tcé), lit. 
water-mouth, because that locality lies at the place where Stuart lake re- 
ceives its main affluent, which is in reality a part of the whole fluvial artery 
flowing through the basin drained by the Stuart river in its lower end. The 
same artery heads in the mountains close by Bear lake, about 56° N. lat., 
where originates the Driftwood river, which then traverses Tatla lake in 
all its length, then issues therefrom as the Middle river (the Yainu-i-khoh, 
or Far-up river of the Indians), crosses Tremblay lake, whence it flows 
out as the Tache river, and, 28 miles south, leaves Stuart lake, under the 
name of Stuart river. 

Ascending now Tache river, we come upon the mouth of another 
stream, on its left bank; at a place called Kez-tcé. This is the Kez-khoh, 
or river Kez, whatever that may mean, which carries off the water of an 
important lacustrine basin called Tces-ra-fi-pen, or Paddle lake (lit. Tces, 
paddle; ra, after; i, copulative, or euphonic; pen, lake). 

Continuing our ascent of the main stream and basin, we have now to 
cross a new sheet of water, often turbulent, if not dangerous, of navigation: 
Dzin-re-pen, Day lake (Dzin, day; re, about; pen, lake), known among the 
whites as Tremblay lake. 

This in turn receives from the north the above mentioned Far-up, or 
Middle river, a sluggish and very crooked stream, which seems almost a 
chaplet of small lakes formed at the turning points of its many meanders. 
This in turn issues from a long sheet of water, which sends forth to the left 
a shorter branch forming a fork, not many miles from its southern end, 
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La-tha-lkrez, a word which implies that this is the end (La) of the water 
(tha) which is forked (Ikrez), a perfectly normal Carrier word. 

This same important lake all the geographers and English writers im- 
agine they give its native name when they dub it Tatla or Tacla. But this 
is a twofold illusion. In the first place, that body of water is not even approxi- 
mately called Tatla by the Carriers, and if it were, then both syllables of 
the word would be wrong; for what is evidently meant by this rendering 
is Tha-t’la, water-farthest end, or French Canadian Fond-du-Lac. Ta 
stands for lips in Carrier, and has nothing to do with the naming of that 
particular expanse of water, Tha. 

The error of geographers and travellers arose from the fact that, at the 
time of the Omineca (Emen-i-khah, the river that overflows, in Sékanais) 
mines,“ a trading post had been established near the northern end of the 
lake, at Tha-t’la, whence outsiders came to imagine that this dissyllable 
denominated the whole lake, a supposition very wide of the mark. The 
same mistake was committed in the land of the Chilcotins, a few hundred 
miles to the south, where the maps give us another Tatla lake. 

The real name of the would-be Carrier Tatla lake is Rhél-re-pen, which 
incorporates the native word for lake, pen, leaving to -re (same in composi- 
tion as -ren when used separately) its original character of a postposition, 
by, after, in connection with. Rhél-re-pen is thus the exact equivalent of: 
Burden-after-lake, or Burden lake. 

Should we now pursue still further our explorations into Carrier geo- 
graphical onomatology, we shall find the main tributary of Burden lake, 
in fact the very head of the whole hydrographical system, which falls 
into the same at Tha-t’la, or Fond-du-Lac. To the whites it is, not without 
reason, Driftwood river, and the Indians call it just as appropriately 
Rhét-t’ta-fi-khoh, the river of the ‘‘Bottom”’, or farthest end, (t’la) of Burden 
lake.*? 

Returning south, it remains with us, before leaving the district, to give 
and analyze the aboriginal name of the village near the outlet of Stuart 
lake. Here we again find ourselves confronted with a local legend as the 
only means of explaining a geographical term. That place is now called 
Na-kra-ztli,** a modern evolution of original Na-kra-ztlefi. Both words are 


‘7 The n in this word is merely copulative. Vide The Carrier Language, vol. I: 91-92. 
** The Nekaslay and Nekasly of John McLean (op. cit. passim) and other Hudson’s 
Bay Company men, who would fain pass themselves off as knowing something of the Carrier 
language. Simon Fraser, who established the fort here, is much more accurate when he calls 
it Nakazleh (ap. Scholefield, British Columbia, vol. I: 251. E. O. S. Scholefield spells the word 
Nakasleh, p. 255 of same volume. 
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contractions of Etna kra pet thiztli (or -tlefi), a phrase which corresponds 
to: the waters of the lake flowed off with the arrows of the Dwarfs. 

In explanation of this, I need only refer to the second volume* of my 
work on The Carrier Language, where will be found the text of a short story 
according to which the mountain Dwarfs came out one day to give battle 
to the inhabitants of the place, when the arrows they shot off were so numer- 
ous that they were seen floating down with the current of the outlet. 

This same tradition is responsible for the name of a minor stream which, 
falling into the lake quite close to the point where this begins to flow off, re- 
mains, for practically all its course, parallel to the main stream, or outlet 
(Stuart river), though, of course, running in an opposite direction. That 
creek has to this day kept its traditional name with the now antiquated 
form of Na-kra-ztlefi-khoh, which the reader should by this time be able 
to analyze unaided. 

Before we leave the district of the Upper Carriers, we may mention a 
locality which had at one time more importance than it possesses since the 
advent of the whites. This is on the south side of Lake Stuart, a place 
famous for the first meeting of whites and reds,*® and is called Tsa-u-tcé, 
a contraction of Tsa-khoh-tcé, the mouth of the Beaver river, in the same 
way as the ethnical name of the southernmost sept of the whole Carrier 
tribe is of an analogous compound. 

Those Indians are called L-tha-uténné, or people of the Fraser river,®° 
an appellation which is similarly contracted from L-tha-khoh-hwoténné. 
For, despite the journal of the very first discoverer of that mighty stream, 
L-tha-khoh is its true native name, which means literally rivers (-khoh"), 
within, or among (tha for therh), one another (I). This singular name be- 
comes quite appropriate to anyone who may be stationed at Prince George, 
formally Fort George, where it receives the waters of its most important 
tributary, the Nechaco. 

The Fraser is a torrential stream, which erodes on the way and carries 
down a vast amount of silt and sand, resulting in a quite distinctive muddi- 
ness and a “‘golden” color which recalls that of the Tiber of the Roman poets, 
while the Nechaco has, as a rule, very clear waters as behooves a stream 
which is born amidst and feeds upon the snows of the Coast range of moun- 


49 Pp. 514-516. 
5° Variously dubbed Tahowtins by Simon Fraser in his Journal of exploration (ap. 
Masson, Les Bourgeois du Nord-Ouest, vol. I passim), Talkotins by Ross Cox (Adventures on 
the Columbia River, vol. II: 369, after Jos. Gallagher), Taotins by a fur-trader, Donald 
Manson (ap. Morice, Hist. of the Northern Interior of British Columbia, p. 271 of third edition). 
5t The Carrier nouns have no plural, with the exception of a few verbal ones. 
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tains. As this is also an important river, its junction with the Fraser is 
materially visible for quite a distance therefrom, about one-third of the 
course of the latter being almost crystal-like as it passes by Prince George 
and the other two-thirds remaining turgid. Seeing which you cannot fail 
remarking that you have there two rivers ‘within one another” (L-tha- 
khoh), or flowing side by side in the same bed. 

And this, I fancy, must be the reason of the native name of the larger 
of the two. 

As to the way it was denominated, after his interpreter, by Alexander 
Mackenzie, who, first among the whites, saw and navigated it, this has 
always been to me somewhat of a mystery. Tacoutche desse is the double 
word by which it is dubbed in his Voyages. If this were only Tacou-desse, 
I should see no difficulty in solving the problem. Desse is the Eastern Déné 
word for river, and Mackenzie’s interpreter, who hailed from the other 
side of the Rockies, was evidently responsible for the use of such a term, 
while Tacou is as surely a deformation of Lthakhoh, such as current years 
after Mackenzie’s passage. But whence comes the -tche of the same name? 

We have already seen that, in Carrier, that particle refers to the mouth 
of a stream; but Mackenzie never went farther than perhaps four hundred 
miles from the Fraser’s mouth. Moreover, -tcé (or -tche, as he writes it) 
is an Upper Carrier particle, and the traveller never saw one Upper Carrier. 
I repeat it, the name he gave that river as being the one used by the natives 
who lived on its banks, is to me a perfect mystery. 

Before we leave this great fluvial artery and its basin to return north, we 
may as well descend it to the farthest point reached by its discoverer. Let 
us, however, previously note an important geographical element which 
escaped the vigilance of Mackenzie; I mean the confluence of the Nechaco 
with the Fraser we have just mentioned, and which its curtain of green 
islands seems to have hidden from his notice.** This junction, as well as the 
village and trading post close to it, are known in Carrier as Lé-itli, or the 
Confluence,® literally, they flow (-itli) within one another (Lé-). 

Sir Alexander never went any farther than the place where a fort was 
named after him Fort Alexander, later dignified by the name Alexandria, 
which is to the Carriers Sté-lla, the Point, or Promontory. Then dismayed 


% Voyages from Montreal through the Continent of North America to the Frozen and 
Pacific Oceans in 1789 and 1793; Toronto reprint, vol. II: 327, 357. 

53 He himself did not name it, as he thought it was the Columbia river. “The Tacoutche 
Tesse, or Columbia River,” he says p. 327 of same work. 

Which circumstance shows that the explorer must have kept to the left side of the 
stream. 
55 In the same way as Kamloops in the Shushwap language. 
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by the frightful reports he heard of the lower course of the river and of its 
impracticability as a means of reaching the western Coast in quest of which 
he was travelling, he turned back and landed at the mouth of a rather humble 
tributary on the same side of the Fraser, the Na-z-khoh. 

This is responsible for the name of the Na-z-khu-ténné (a contraction of 
Na-z-khoh-hwotén-né), a Lower Carrier sept just north of the Ltha-uténné, 
the Na-squitins of Simon Fraser, explorer of the whole stream to its mouth,™ 
the Nas-kootins of Ross Cox®’ and the Nasco-tins of the fur-traders.** 

The etymology of the Na-z-khoh, G. M. Dawson’s Nazco,*® to-day the 
Blackwater river after it had been the West Road river of Mackenzie, is 
somewhat doubtful. The word might be derived from Etna-khoh,® and 
made to mean the river of the Foreigners, namely the Shushwaps, a hy- 
pothesis to which distance and geography do not lend much color. It is 
more probable that its initial element is simply the adverb na, which stands 
for across, in which case it would serve to denominate a stream which flows 
“across” land, that is from west to east, into the Fraser, and would thereby 
be somewhat akin in signification to the name given it by Mackenzie. 

Nevertheless the Blackwater does not in reality take its source in the 
west. Some 32 or 35 miles from its mouth, it makes a sudden bend south- 
wards (as we ascend its valley), receiving there a tributary which was 
followed by Mackenzie, who evidently believed it to be the main stream, 
and, by 124°30! of longitude, is joined by a creek emptying therein a chain 
of a few lakes, the farthest of which acquired some little notoriety in the 
annals of early British: Columbia, under the various names of Clinches, 
Slowercuss™ and Cluscus.® Its true aboriginal name, or rather that of the 
place where a short-lived Hudson’s Bay Company fort was established on 
its shore in 1844, is Luz-kez, which means at the Carps, or Carp lake.™ 

Then, fairly close to the Coast range of mountains and near the head 
of the chief tributary of the Blackwater followed by Mackenzie, there lies 
another small lake with a village of the westernmost section of the Carrier 
tribe, which the author was the first missionary to visit, in 1885. This is 


* From Fort George down. The same calls them Nascudenees elsewhere. 

57 Op. cit., vol. II: 36. 

58 TD. Manson, in Morice, Hist. of the N. I. of B. C.: 271. 

5 Report on Explorations in British Columbia; Ottawa, 1878. The z in Nazkhoh is merely 
copulative, or euphonic. 

6 This is within Carrier territory, and its people had no commerce but with Carriers. 

®t Cox, op. cit., vol. II: 361. 

® Thid.: 374. 

63 Dawson, op. cit., passim. 

* Cf. Morice, Hist. of the N. I. of B. C.: 182, 184 of 3rd ed. 
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L-ka-tco, Dawson’s Ga-cho, a word difficult of translation, as its nearest 
approach to a meaning would be: with one another (L), fat (kA), big (tco), 
of which the reader is at liberty to do what he pleases. 

Leaving now the Blackwater and the Fraser after having retraced our 
steps as far north as Lé-itli, we enter the Nechaco, of which the writer is 
the first white man to have explored the whole course, from the double 
chain of beautiful lakes which give it birth to its confluence in the Fraser. 
The Nechaco, as it is commonly called, is in reality the Ni-tcah-khoh, a 
name which seems to hint at a topographical peculiarity, a most prominent 
bend in its middle course, which makes it flow almost parallel to its upper 
reaches, but, of course, in an opposite direction. 

Harder to analyze than to understand by one who is familiar with the 
Carrier language Ni-tcah-khoh renders the concept of a stream (-khoh) 
which flows down against (-tcah) through a region contiguous to the 
hinterland where it has already passed in the rear (Ni--). 

About twelve miles from Prince George in a straight line, that river re- 
ceives the waters of an unimportant stream, the Beaver-Feet creek,® or 
Tsa-la-khoh, known to the whites as the Mud river, whose native name 
they spell Chilaco! 

Chilaco for Tsa-la-khoh is bad enough; what shall we say of Bednisti 
given to a station of the Canadian National Railway, the sponsors of which 
fondly imagined they were thus perpetuating the native name of a lake 
close by, which the Indians call Pit-eniStai, two words which mean col- 
lectively: the lake trout (pit) ate its fill (eniStai)! Verily there are ears which 
know how to distort sounds! 

Ascending now the Nechaco to the great bend already mentioned, we 
reach the outlet of Lake Fraser, barely a quarter of a mile long. That 
thirteen-mile sheet of water is known as Na-tléh-pen,® among the Indians 
who have a village at either end. Na-tléh, the Nantle, Natlay and Nantlais 
of early traders, lies at its outlet, and, at the opposite end, Sté-lla, the cape, 
from a sort of peninsula formed, just west of it, by the junction of two rivers. 
One of these is the Sté-lla-khoh, the discharge of a body of water fifty miles 
long*’ and scarcely ever more than two miles wide, which sits astride the 


® The Beaver rivers are numerous in the land of the Carriers. We have already seen one 
which falls into Lake Stuart at Tsautce; another and more important one is crossed as you go 
from Fort St. James to McLeod lake, which flows into the Fraser above Prince George. To 
the northeast of the former, we have also a considerable body of water called Beaver lake. 

® Pen is pefiren (the full word) used in composition; pen-ket (Dawson’s bun-kut) is the 
same with the addition of a more locative idea. 

67 My late friend, Dr. George Mercer Dawson, after whom Dawson City is named, writes 
in this connection: “Francois Lake—more correctly called Lac des Frangais—a translation of 
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54th degree of north latitude—dimensions which the reader should bear in 
mind if he wants to properly grasp the appropriateness of what remains to 
be said of the same. 

The name of that lake, which extends from west to east and the extremi- 
ties of which are by about the same latitude, and especially the remarkable 
evolution of that name at the hands of ignorant “‘voyageurs,” or traders’ 
employees and then of geographers, furnish us with a clear instance of 
“confusion worse confounded,” misapprehension upon misapprehension, 
and, for that reason, are worth a few words of explanation. 


The 1913 Government map calls it Francois lake, meaning, of course, Francois 
lake. Is that a man’s name? It would seem that some cartographers thought so, 
since they changed it to Francis lake, under the impression, no doubt, that they 
were translating it into English. Yet nothing is farther from the truth. On the latest 
official piece of cartography it is merely an antiquated form of the word Frangais, 
or French. 

Now it happens that the natives originally knew that body of water under the 
name of Ni-ta-pen, or Lip lake, out of consideration, probably, for its peculiar 
shape. But the dull-eared employees of the early fur-traders having learned, by 
their commerce with the Carrier Indians, that Néto meant French, or Whites, and 
failing to grasp the difference between this word and Nita, gradually came to call 
the lake ‘‘Lac Frangais,” or French lake, among themselves. Following suit, the 
younger generation of aborigines insensibly adopted that denomination, and trans- 
lated this would-be translation into their own dialect, saying, as they do to this 
day: Néto-pen, French lake. 

Francois lake is a nonsense, or at least an unwarranted anachronism, on a 
modern publication.® 


On the other hand, the “slightly sinuous” contours of that lake, its 
“decided tendency to narrow at its western end,” and the fact that its 
“two sides maintain a remarkable parallelism, following each other in their 
flexures so as to preserve the width of the lake nearly uniform” noted by 
Dr. Dawson,® all contribute to impart thereto the general outlines of a 
well-conditioned lip. 

Some distance west of the outlet of Lip lake, on its south side, we find 
the mouth of an insignificant brook which empties therein the waters of a 
somewhat unpretentious, but sociologically fairly important expanse of 


the Indian name Ne-to-bun-kut—has a length, according to my track survey, which was care- 
fully checked by micrometer measurements, of fifty-seven and three quarters miles, with a 
width of about a mile and a half.” (Report on Explorations in B. C.: 47.) 

68 Morice, The Northern Interior of British Columbia and its Maps, Trans. Can. Insti- 
tute: 30-31, Toronto, 1918. 

69 Op. cit.: 47. 
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water. That creek not being navigable even to the Indians they “leave their 
canoes here and proceed overland to Un-cha Lake, which appears to be 
a place of some importance among them.”’”° 

This was written before 1878. The locality is now abandoned, but it 
must have been the seat of a large population in olden times, if we are to 
judge from the “trails made by the moccasined feet of Indians long dis- 
appeared from the face of the country,” which “‘are now, like the surface 
of the whole clearing, covered up with thriving plants of myrtilloid com- 
plexion, yet easily perceptible because of their depths in the sandy soil.’’””’ 

The true name of the place is Huntc4, which is rather remarkable for 
the fact that it refers to neither traditional incident nor natural char- 
acteristic other than that of vastness, huntca being a pure verbal adjective 
meaning “‘it is vast,’’ and can apply to any space such as that of a prairie, 
an enclosure, a surface, or even the mouth, the concha, etc. 

Close by Huntca lake is an elevation over 1000 feet above the sur- 
rounding country. This is Huntc4-yes, Dawson’s Huncha-yuz. 

Speaking of mountains—yes being an inflection of ces, mountain—we are 
reminded of two in that region which have a rather remarkable genealogy. 
The west end of Lip, or French, lake receives the waters of a stream of no 
great magnitude, Na-din-a-khoh, which brings to the former those of a 
lake lying just south of a prominent eminence, a great landmark in the 
whole country. This is Mount de Mazenod, called in Carrier Na-din‘a 
(Dawson’s Na-di-na) a word which designates in common native parlance 
a log thrown across a creek to serve as a bridge. Mount de Mazenod is a 
bold peak, which rises conspicuously in a low region to the height of 5255 
feet above sea level, that is 2880 above the forest, according to Dawson. 
But so daringly shaped is it that it seems much higher when you pass by 
the foot of it, as the writer has done.” 

The second mountain with a “pedigree” stands perhaps 35 miles to the 
southwest of Mount de Mazenod. It is likewise a solitary landmark in the 
region, a lone sentinel, as it were, mounting guard over the west end of 
Cambie lake. To the Indians it is K wen-tcez-dzel, this last syllable mean- 
ing a mountain whose summit is above the tree limit, while the other two 

Tbid.: 48. 

" Morice, The Carrier Language, vol. I: xv. 

7 A circumstance which would seem to lend color to the opinion that this beautiful moun- 
tain is higher than Dawson thought is the fact that, for quite a distance below its summit, it 
is entirely treeless and covered with perpetual snow. Now, according to my own barometer 
used when travelling over ranges two degrees to the north of Nadin-a, the tree limit, always 
very sharply defined, runs at exactly 5200 feet above sea level. 
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may have several significations, and it is put down on my map as Mount 
Wells.” 

Yet the Carriers claim that even K wen-tcez is not its original name, but 
Na-hulté, “one that got thawed out.’’ They have in this connection a 
legend, the outlines of which I give here after an account in syllabic char- 
acters just sent me by Chief Isidore of Stella.” 


According to our ancestors, Kwen-tcez is a man, who had a grandson over whom 
he watched with care. His name as a man was Na-hulté. One winter day, the old 
man said to his grandchild: “Behold I am going to a woman. She has a rather bad 
reputation. If, therefore, after I am gone, red hail should fall, thou wilt know that 
she has killed me.” 

Some time afterwards, such hail did fall. Hence the grandson knew that the 
woman had killed him. He therefore went himself to her, slept with her and then 
shot her, when it started to thaw. Then the old man became a mountain, which 
is now known as Kwen-tcez. The younger man was himself turned into a mountain, 
which we now call Na-din‘a. The woman too was changed into a mountain, known 
amongst us as Tséta-ki.** The one which rises on the opposite side of Kwen-tcez is 
named Tsi-kéz.” 


The whites have no name for the latter. 

Speaking of Mt. Wells, or Kwen-tcez, might not its legendary connec- 
tion with thawing explain a little incident which happened to me at the time 
of my first visit thereto? There was a downpour of rain, a mishap of which 
my companions were not slow in giving me the reason. It was, they claimed, 
because we saw Kwen-tcez for the first time. The old man always sends 
down rain on such occasions, they said. To avoid that deluge, they added, 
we should have done as used to do their forefathers, blackened our faces 
with charcoal. Then the old man would not have seen us, and would have 
left us alone. 

Kwen-tcez is higher (at least 5700 feet above the sea) and much more 
massive than Nadin-a, as becomes an adult of advanced age with regard 
to his grandchild. 

But we have tarried long enough on the origin of those mountains, the 
most prominent because solitary, though, of course, not among the highest, 
of all those I know in the land of the Carriers, together with Mt. Pope, 
near Fort St. James, and Mt. Grizzley (Cas-dzet), opposite Tache on Stuart 


%3 Vide the map published in 1907 by the Government of British Columbia. 

™% The younger brother of that faithful companion of mine already mentioned. 
% Signification unknown. 

% Vermilion place, or mountain. 
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lake. We shall now hurry with the names of the other chief geographical 
elements in the basin of the Nechaco, and close. 

Leaving the valley of Lip and Fraser lakes, whose waters feed that river 
in its middle course, we go up the same stream until a seven-mile rapid pre- 
cludes all navigation. There we notice the mouth of a river scarcely more 
than a creek, which discharges the waters of an important lacustrine basin, 
St. Mary’s lake, about 30 miles long, which the natives call Tses-t’la-ta, 
a word every syllable of which is intelligible, but which leaves one in doubt 
when it comes to giving the sense of the whole. 

A few miles from its outlet, we find an Indian village, Pé-tka-tcek, at 
the mouth of a stream which carries off the contents of a smaller lake, 
Pé-tka-i-pen, or the lake (pen) wherewith (pé) one gets fat (tka). 

Something like 20 miles overland and due south, we fall on a forked 
lake, La-tha-lkrez, (as the branch in part of Burden lake), the eastern end 
of which sends out the important river which is thenceforth called the 
Nechaco. Above that point, its waters run in two channels, forming, from 
either branch of La-tha-lkrez, or Simonin lake, a V-shaped double chain 
of lakes, of which the uppermost two finally approach one another until 
they almost touch. These are the real sources of the Nechaco. Let us briefly 
enumerate their native names, and thereby put an end to our hydrographi- 
cal sketch of the Carriers’ territory. 

That V-shaped or funnel-like double chain of lakes extends from the 
west, where it bathes the feet of the Coast range of mountains, to the east, 
where its two branches unite in Lake La-tha-lkrez. The first after the north 
branch of that sheet of water is a smaller lake called Flat, whose native 
name I forget. Then, after another connecting piece of river, we have an 
important expanse of water, Cambie lake to us, Ya-tsfi to the Indians. 
This last vocable hints at a great distance, Yi, down in the direction of a 
piece of water, tsi (a relative of tsen, the proper word). 

After having traversed Cambie lake in its greatest length (48 odd 
miles), we ascend a stream which falls into it from the southwest and, some 
distance therefrom, receives the blue waters of a tributary which beings it 
those of a beautiful lake ensconced within steep mountains and called 
Tha-ldza° by the Indians. I gave it the name of Emerald, for a reason 
which I scarcely need explain.” 

Then, proceeding up Yitsi’s tributary, we finally enter a last lake on 
that side of the chain: Hwésel, whatever that may mean, which is now 
known to us as Dawson lake, as rough, if not dangerous, a sheet of water 


7 Tha-ldza-, a contraction of Tha-nildza-, means Water far off. 
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as its homonym, a friend of mine in England, is meek and gentle. This 
terrible lake, from the depths of which emerge, as it were, the snow- and 
glacier-clad Coast range of mountains, is, on its south side, connected by 
a three-quarter of a mile portage with the most beautiful expanse of water 
in British Columbia, the first, or highest, of the second, or southern, chain. 

This I discovered on the nineteenth of September, 1895, and, after I had 
called it Lake St. Thomas, my companions persisted in naming it after me 
when they had realized its generous dimensions. So it has ever since re- 
mained to the Indians when they speak to the whites. Morice lake is the 
so-called Eutseuk of the old Government maps, a word which not only is 
not known in the country, but is as un—Carrier-like as possible, the eu sound 
being foreign to the language of the people in whose territory it is situated. 
Its native name must have been given by the inhabitants of Fraser lake, 
since it is Eté-auh Yatst, or the farthest Yitsi—farthest from the latter 
region.”® 

Then gliding along that new chain of lakes, we have in succession 
Nalterh-i-pen, as if one would say the lake which wipes off, Thatcek-pen, 
Lake Tache, and we get to the southern branch of Simonin lake, with the 
conviction born out of our little survey, that Carrier geographical names 
must, as a rule, be very old because now so hard to analyze. 


212 AusTIN STREET 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


78 Morice lake is remarkable for not only the existence of the biggest island in British 
Columbia, but by the length of its native name: Ukwe-ses-né-re-thel-kréh-nu, “the island 
over which the black bear uses to escape us,” literally, to run away from us, whereby the 
Indians mean that so large is that island that a black bear over it can gain over us sufficiently 
to be ultimately lost to us. 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE GATES CLASSIFICATION 
OF MAYA HIEROGLYPHS By HERMANN BEYER 


N THE prospectus announcing his book: An Outline Dictionary of Maya 

Glyphs, With a Concordance and Analysis of their Relationships,' Mr. 
Gates states it to be the outcome of thirty years of study of the Maya hier- 
oglyphs. When I commenced reading this costly publication I realized very 
soon that its author must have written it about twenty years ago, only add- 
ing a few phrases to modernize it. The important literature relating to Maya 
glyph interpretation during the last two decades has not been utilized; Mr. 
Gates begins the study of Maya hieroglyphs not with their oldest types as 
represented on the carved monuments, but with their latest as depicted 
in the codices. On the whole, the short treatise is faulty in method, full of 
errors regarding well-known facts, and abounds in mistakes in cross-refer- 
ences. 

Such a general condemnation must, of course, be backed by incontro- 
vertible data. These are, indeed, at hand and will be adduced in abundance 
for every point to be discussed. 

Let us treat first some questions of methodology. We have at our dis- 
posal thousands of carved hieroglyphs on the monuments of the so-called 
Old Empire and we have again, in the Codices, thousands of characters 
of the last period of Maya writing. Gates uses only the hieroglyphs of the 
three Maya manuscripts; that is, he commences at the end of the history 
of Maya script, instead of at the beginning. It is clear that the ancient 
forms must be the less conventional, less changed; and those nearer the 
origin, the more natural. We must scrutinize precisely the most ancient, 
the most primitive, forms if ever we expect to find the original meaning. 

Although we possess by now thousands of hieroglyphs, there are gen- 
erally only a few—and sometimes only one—variants that give us a hint 
as to the object or concept for which it stands. Beforehand nobody can tell 
which form will be useful and whick indifferent for scientific progress. It is 
thus a wrong policy voluntarily to exclude from consideration a large body 
of hieroglyphs, as does Mr. Gates with the monumental variants. This 
means limiting the material, which in the present state of our knowledge is 
barely sufficient for serious detail work. 

Each sign which Mr. Gates regards as a root glyph receives a number. 
The arrangement of the variants under the number heading and the group- 
ing of many sections is made on the basis of their similarity in external 
form. This is the simplest method in dealing with different figures, but it 


1 XII, 174 pp., Baltimore, 1931. 
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may bring together hierogiyphs which have some external resemblance, yet 
might differ fundamentally in significance. For any classificatory system 
this method will be used at the very beginning of the study, but it should 
not be its end. The results of such superficial classifying are too meagre to 
justify their publication in a costly volume. 

Very elementary as Gates’ tabulation of the codex glyphs is, it would be 
of some value if we would find all identical and similar signs brought to- 
gether there with the page reference to their location. He has, however, 
spoiled that help by a cumbersome system of references. Instead of indicat- 
ing the page and its subdivision of the respective codex, he gives the place 
of that glyph in the tzolkin (tonalamatl) that accompanies the series of 
pictorial representations. Thus one has to use his reference table first, in 
order to find the place where a certain glyph appears. Even in these refer- 
ences there is no clear system. I tried, for instance, to locate the last glyph 
of the first line on page 1, which has the classification la. 2. Turning over 
the leaf I looked through the references, but did not encounter that partic- 
ular number. Thus I used my own notes and located the glyph on page 36b 
of the Dresden Codex. Then I consulted Gates’ Reference Key Table for 
the section or Tzolkin that embraces page 36b and found this to be 60 bc d. 
With these new data I went back to the references on page 2 and now it be- 


came clear to me that the desired reference was a b.3 That such a cum- 


bersome way of verifying a hieroglyph is impractical, needs no further 
emphasis. 

The fact that the Dresden and Madrid codices contain many tzolkins 
accompanying pictorial representations has been known to specialists a good 
while. In 1887 Pousse had clearly recognized the periods of 260 days that 
form “chapters’’ in the codices.? At the same time also Férstemann dealt 
with this period and has his commentary of the Dresden Codex based on 
these subdivisions. The Tzolkin chapters are fundamental for the inter- 
pretation of the respective codices, but they need not be used as references 
for glyphs. 

Mr. Gates gives to all his hieroglyphs a thin outline, which would be 
quite right for scuptured characters, but which is incorrect for written 
forms. The broad outline these signs have in the codices is not incidental, 
but belongs to their very nature as graphic characters and must not be neg- 
lected in their study. 

One of Gates’ erroneous suppositions is that the day-signs are elemen- 
tary hieroglyphs (p. 60) which can be utilized for the formation of a root- 


? A Pousse, Sur les notations numériques dans les manuscrits hiératiques du Yucatan. 
Archives de la Société Américaine de France, ns, 5: 16 ff. 
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vocabulary. These signs, being of constant use not only in calendric matters 
but also in mythologic parts of the codices are, indeed, relatively simple con- 


ventional figures, but they constitute by no means a class of hieroglyphic 
elements. On the contrary, most of them are combinations of two inde- 
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pendent glyphic characters, as can be seen in figure 1, where the twenty 
day-signs are analyzed. 

In some glyphs (Imix, Cib, Caban, Cauac and Ahau) the elementary 
parts are of nearly equal size, but in others they differ so much that one 
sign must be regarded as the principal glyph and the other one as secondary. 
Such cases are, for instance, the two variants of Cimi. The one in the Table 
must be taken as a sketchy drawing of a skull, which has a small oval with 
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lines inserted in the posterior part. The second variant of Cimi represents 
a dead man’s head with closed eye (figs. 2 and 3). In figure 2 an elementary 
sign consisting of two teeth or beads is added joining a line which connects 
the upper margin with the mouth line, while in figure 3 this element is made 
up of one white and two black beads. An intermediate size is represented in 
Akbal, Kan and Ben, one element being somewhat larger than the other, 
but they are evidently of equal importance. Accepting this evaluation, we 


& 


should have only two subdivisions in the group of hieroglyphs consisting of 
two elements, one including those of a main sign and a secondary element 
(the two Cimi variants, Chuen and perhaps Manik) and the other sub- 
division containing all those glyphs whose two components are of equal 
value (Imix, Akbal, Kan, Eb, Ben, Cib, Caban and Ahau). Although this 
classification and the simple conclusions drawn from it seem to be hardly 
worth while, they are nevertheless of importance. There are, for instance, 
variants of Kan (see fig. 4) where the size difference of the two elements is 
enormous and yet, as we now know, of no significance. 

Combinations of three elements are employed in the hieroglyphs of the 
days Ix-Men and Cauac. Ix consists of (1) an eye with lid, (2) three black 
disks, and (3) two dotted lines. In Men we have (1) a human face, (2) a 
dotted line, and (3) a series of curved strokes. Cauac is composed of (1) 
two teeth with dotted curve, (2) a body of circlets, and (3) two crossed 
bars. 

In one hieroglyph, Lamat, four elements compose the original form 
of the glyph, and in some variants from the time of the preserved codices 
(fig. 5), the quadruplicate construction of the sign is still maintained. Now, 
we have Ik with one tooth in the standard form of the tabulation, but 
it occurs also with two and more teeth. A variant with four teeth is given in 
figure 6. Our two Ik forms are only variants of the same day-sign. Lamat, 
on the other hand, cannot be classified as an occasional quadruplicate 
variant of a simple disc. All four discs are essential in this case. The one disc 
form has an independent existence; it represents another day, namely 
Muluc. 

The black detail with dotted curve in Imix and the teeth with the same 
dotted line in Cauac have been taken as units, although they very well 
might be considered as compound elements. In that case Imix would con- 
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sist of three and Cauac of four elements. Yet, as there is reason to consider 
them as mere variants of their simple elements (a black disc in Imix and 
two teeth in Cauac), it seemed more adequate to value them as hieroglyphic 
units. Perhaps also the dotted lines in Ix should be taken as a detail per- 
taining to the three black disks. However, in this case conditions are some- 
what different. While the black disk with dotted curve and the equally 
adorned teeth-element are used also in other hieroglyphs, the three discs 
and some dotted lines appear only in Ix. We see everything depends on the 
point of view. The only safe statement that can be made is that the day- 
signs just treated are not fundamental glyphs, but compounds of two or 
more independent elements. 

It might also seem an arbitrary distinction to classify the Cimi variants 
as compounds of a main sign and an accessory detail, while the formally 
similar Eb was classified as the combination of two elementary signs of 
equal value. With Eb, however, the dotted part is important, while the 
face can be reduced to its lower jaw, this being the essential detail of the 
forepart of Eb. 

There would be only five glyphs left, which surely represent one single 
object or figurative detail: Ik, Chicchan, Muluc, Oc and Eznab. If we con- 
ceive Akbal as a segment of the celestial serpent covered with pairs of green- 
stone discs, we can add this sign to the list. There are, however, other com- 
pound glyphs which show us that the Maya used the serpent segment or 
the belly scales as a hieroglyphic element. Conceptually, Manik might be 
one thing, the rich man’s hand, the hand adorned with a greenstone disc. 
There is, however, the other alternative that it really might be composed 
of three elementary glyphs, (1) the hand proper, (2) the perforated disc, 
and (3) the two teeth joining the disc. Lamat, although composed of four 
elements, might well be added to the list on the ground that its four discs 
represent one concept. 

Thus, at the utmost, we should have eight simple day-signs. In the 
interest of scientific accuracy it must, however, be said that our first 
enumeration of five elementary day glyphs is somewhat one-sided, as it 
deals with the variants most favorable for the Gates’ hypothesis. In reality 
several of these day-signs have numerous variants with two and even three 
elementary parts. Chicchan, for instance, is quite often found with the 
features of a human face (fig. 7). In figure 8 it has added to it a dotted line 
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and a symbol consisting of three tilted ovals. The original form for Oc was 
a dog’s head, but in the time of the codices it was simplified to the ears and 
two black spots of the animal as seen in figure 1j. In figure 9 a circlet is put 
in the lower forepart as a symbol referring to a quality of the dog as myth- 
ologic animal. Thus this variant, notwithstanding its simplicity, consists 
of two independent elements. The complete old form is found occasionally 
also in the codices (figs. 10 and 11). Figure 10 has an additional circlet and 
figure 11 two curved strokes, the same symbol we have also in the lower part 
of Imix and Men. 

The other day glyphs also were enriched by details that sometimes were 
mere space-fillers (figs. 12 and 13) or fanciful additions (figs. 14 and 15), 
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but often symbols in agreement with the significance of the glyph (figs. 16- 
18) or useful variations to make the sign better distinguishable from similar 
forms (fig. 19). 

The reverse, simplification, also was practiced, as figs. 20-23 demon- 
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strate. Figure 20, although consisting of three graphic elements, represents 
one idea, a symbol pertaining to the death-god. It stands for Cimi which, 
as we have seen, is generally rendered by a skull or a dead man’s head with 
a small additional symbol. For Cauac two impoverished variants are given 
(figs. 21 and 22). At last, Ahau with only three graphic elements is repro- 
duced in figure 23. 

If we want to draw a few general conclusions on the basis of the material 
here used, we can say that the twenty hieroglyphs of the days of the Mayan 
month do not form a series of signs constructed on the same principle. We 
had signs that were elementary glyphs, others that were not, but composed 
of two, three and four elements. Not only that, even the variants of one 
and the same day-sign can differ in the same way of being simple or com- 
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pound. In Muluc we have the extreme in simplicity and in Cauac the great- 
est combination. Some variants are more similar to another day-sign than 
others. Compare in this sense Ben and Kan of figure 1 with Kan, figure 4 
and figure 12, or Akbal and Chuen of figure 1 with Chuen, figure 19. The 
Cimi of figure 1 is absolutely dissimilar to the Cimi of figure 20, while this 
vaguely resembles the Ahau of figure 1 and figure 23. Chicchan can add a 
human face without changing its significance (fig. 7), while Cauac can lose 
elements (fig. 21 and 22) without harming its value. Sometimes one es- 
sential part is more important than the other. Thus Cib can be indicated 
by the scroll alone, and Ahau by the three circlets. Some day-signs preserve 
practically the same form during many centuries (Imix, Ben and Eznab), 
while others suffer considerable changes in the course of time (Chicchan, 
Lamat, Oc and Cib). 

Any science, not Maya archaeology only, must use assumptions, con- 
jectures, hypotheses and speculations in order to connect and interpret the 
raw material. Therefore, Gates’ animosity against any sort of speculation 
seems to me quite out of place. 

To select a few of his derisive remarks I quote from page 1x of the In- 
troduction: 

The Maya problem... calls... not for guess work, esoteric interpretations of 
this or that stroke in this or that day-sign, and imaginative assertions about the 


most treacherous of all subjects—far past origins. He who transcends history in- 
vites a fall. 


Gates pretends that his work 
is in no way an effort to ‘read the glyphs’ by mental processes and speculation (p. x). 
He felt that the first great need and task included ‘‘the incidental lightening 
of the trash” (p. x1). 

On page 20 he 
rejects as a principle of procedure any guessing at what a glyph may or might mean, 
because of what it seems to look like. Every attempt on those lines so far has pro- 


duced nothing lasting, and has only muddied the waters. 
Speculation is worse than useless (p. 82). 


This condemnation of speculative methods, however, refers only to the 
other fellow. When Mr. Gates himself wants to indulge in speculation, the 
case is very different, and then he finds words of appreciation for what 
otherwise he would abhor. An example for his changing attitude is found 
on page 143, where he thinks that 


in all research, interpretation of phenomena, forms, or code reading, a preliminary 
and tentative ‘guess’ or hypothesis is a necessary step. 
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Mr. Gates has collected many books and manuscripts on Maya lan- 
guages and has done some research work in that line. Thus it was to be 
feared that he would overemphasize the philologist’s viewpoint. That is, 
indeed, the case, as a quotation from page viI may show: 


I have quite often rendered a glyph into the modern Maya that interprets it; but it 
is only to add a fuller Maya flavor to the work, and to stimulate and show the value 
and necessity of Comparative Mayance linguistics if we are to advance. 


We find such doubtful Neo-Maya terms used on different occasions. It 
is, however, rather his general mental attitude to which I object as danger- 
ous to a sober treatment of hieroglyphs. Coming from linguistics, he talks 
too much of ‘‘word-formation,” ‘‘appellatives,” “adjectives,” “plural,” 
“‘syntax,’’ etc. as applied to the Maya glyphs. In the general considerations 
on pages 24-25, linguistic terms and aims of study are paramount. 

In this connection I may be allowed to discuss briefly the general pur- 
port of the Maya hieroglyphs, which evidently are written according to 
rules inherent to the system as a graphic creation and have nothing to do 
with spoken language. 

To begin with, I think, that we can all agree to the thesis that a Maya 
codex could be understood by any educated member (that is, priests and 
nobles) of any Mayan tribe, even if his dialect or language was very differ- 
ent from the scribe’s. An exception, of course, must be made with the 
separated Huaxtecans who did not share the civilization of the southern 
tribes. For them a Maya book was as meaningless as it was for an Aztec. 

In being understandable by people participating in the same civilization, 
although of different speech, Maya hieroglyphic writing is like Chinese 
script. But with this trait the similarity ceases. 

Mayan hieroglyphs were not so far developed as to allow the rendering 
of real texts in the sense of actual speech, of continuous discourse. All com- 
pound hieroglyphs (which occupy a quadrangular unit of space) were in 
general independent of each other and could be arranged in different ways. 
So far as we know, relation between the glyph units consists on the monu- 
ments only in their reference to a date and in codices in their reference to a 
deity. What we really have are short expressions, symbolic formulas which 
can be combined in different ways. A literal translation of each glyph 
hardly would give sentences, but independent statements, loosely connected 
by indirect references to a common time point or to a personified force of 
nature. 


Now a few concrete cases which can be treated without much discus- 
sion, as the examples are taken from the well-known calendric material. 
The head of the dog with black spots stands generally for Oc (figs. 10 
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and 11), but a few times, provided with a certain affix, it means Xul (fig. 
24). This affix, called the “wing” sign, sometimes accompanies the sun disk 
in the hieroglyph Yaxkin. While the presence or absence of this detail is of 


9) 
Hey G 
24 25 26 27 


no consequence for Yaxkin it must be employed with Xul. Without the 
“wing,” figure 24 would mean 13 Oc. 

Analogous to Yaxkin, the month glyph Tzec has in figure 25 a postfix 
which can be of no importance, because the other variants of Tzec in the 
Dresden Codex do not possess it. 

The uinals Pop, Kankin and Kayab have this Plume sign always in 
the Dresden Codex,’ but it has not the same function as the affix of the Xul 
variant. The hieroglyphs that in calendric passages refer to Kankin and 
Kayab, are used also for other compound glyphs (figs. 26 and 27). In these 
cases they are distinguished by new affixes. With Pop the Plume affix is 
superfluous for clarity, as the sign without this affix would be as precise, 
there being no non-calendric glyph corresponding to Pop. These occur- 
rences, however, must not be used to draw the conclusion that the Plume 
affix does not serve as a distinguishing sign at all. 

In figure 28 the subfix is just as necessary for the reading of the glyph 
as the subfix in Xul. Without the Plume, figure 28 
would mean the day “3 Oc,” while in reality it is a 
non-calendric glyph. 

Evidently neither in Yaxkin nor in Tzec do the 
affixes change the meaning or sounds of the simpler 
variants. They are only dispensable additional elements which are in con- 
sonance with the general significance of the respective main signs and which 
can be left out or used, just as the scribe pleased or space conditions sug- 
gested. That is how things are in these as in many other verifiable cases. 
Linguistic considerations lead astray. 

With Xul the situation is different. Figure 24 must have the subfix to 
assure it its significance. For the common form of Xul (fig. 29) a subfix is 
not absolutely necessary, as this dog’s head is somewhat different from the 
Oc glyph. The day-sign Oc is indicated always by the spotted dog, while Xul 
generally has the head of a white dog with Double Tun symbol in the upper 
part. The addition of an affix surely makes the reading of the sign much 


* There is only one exception, Kayab on p. 46, without the affix. 
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easier and safer. Thus again the graphic aspect of the hieroglyph is con- 
cerned. 

The one-syllable month names Chen, Yax, Zac and Ceh (Chac) are 
represented by compound hieroglyphs (figs. 30-33) whose main sign has 


30 31 32 33 


nothing at all to do with the respective words. These refer exclusively to 
the superfixes. These mean Black, Green, White and Red. Two of the 
month names (Yax and Zac) have the same signification in Maya, one 
(Chac) has it in a related dialect. Its Maya name (Ceh) means Deer, 
probably because the Deer is the Red animal. Analogously Chen, Well, 
might signify the Black waterhole. 

Chen sometimes has the black detail put into the main glyph (figs. 34 
and 35). Similarly the glyph for Uo fairly often incorporates the sign 


“‘black”’ (fig. 36), which in other cases is used as superfix (fig. 37). In some 
instances Uo has a new subfix (fig. 38). Then the sign Ek, generally used 
only in affix form, is employed as the main part of the compound glyph. 
It must be admitted, however, that figure 36 can also be conceived as a com- 
plete hieroglyph for Black, which in its lower part has inserted the sign 
crossed Bands. 

While Uo fairly often incorporates its affix (the sign for “black’’), Zip, 
the following month, never does the same with its affix (the sign for ‘‘red”’), 
although both glyphs have their usual main-signs in common (compare 
figure 39, Zip, with figure 37, Uo). 

For these and many other irregularities plausible reasons can be ad- 
duced when we consider Maya script as a writing system with its own rules. 
On the other hand, linguistic peculiarites have their proper causes which 
are wholly different from those of the realm of graphic signs. 

The complete hieroglyph for “‘black”’ (c/. fig. 37, superfix, and fig. 38, 
main sign) contains a disc, with a circlet. This perforated disc often incor- 
porates other signs.‘ That is why in fig. 36 the crossed bands are inserted 


* Beyer, The Analysis of the Maya Hieroglyphs, IAE 31: 6, Leyden, 1930. 
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in this part. The real essential element for “‘black”’ is a simple black oval or 
arch. In some cases, especially with the hieroglyph Chen, only this ele- 
ment is incorporated (figs. 34 and 35). The sign for ‘“‘red’’ (superfix in fig. 
33), on the other hand, is too complicated either to be incorporated or to 
have another glyph inserted. 

In Pop (fig. 40) and Kayab (fig. 41) we always find an infix whose name 


we know; it is Kan, ‘“‘yellow.”’ It does not, however, enter into the words. 
On the other hand, Kankin has it as first syllable, but the hieroglyph (fig. 
42) does not contain it. 

Zotz, ‘“Bat,” is the word for the animal whose head is reproduced by the 
hieroglyph (fig. 43). It has, however, always the Double Tun glyph (er- 
roneously generally named Akbal) as infix; in most cases as well in the 
upper part of the head as to the lower right side. 

Pax (fig. 44) is a variant of a well-known period sign, the Tun (fig. 45). 
Tun might be identical or similar to — 

Haab*; but in neither case is there any | 
possible relation between the words CoJ 3), wie 
and the sign. 
45 48 
Cumhu (fig. 46) has as main sign the 
hieroglyph of the day Kan. Again no similarity can be constructed by 
linguistic means. 

Thus, working with the month glyphs, we are already well able to show 
that there is no uniform employment of main signs and affixes corresponding 
to roots or stems and affixes in language. The rules of Maya writing are not 
those of Maya speaking. 

Returning to the Maya day-signs, we can demonstrate in a few more 
instances the fundamental difference between spoken words and written 
hieroglyphs. The Old Empire form of Oc was figure 47, while the usual 

glyph for this day in the last period was figure 48. That 

o means that the ancient complicated form, the entire head 

&) of the dog, was simplified into a much shorter sign (the 
La ears and two black spots) in later times. Did there cor- 
- “ respond a similar simplification in language to this change 


5 Consult, on this point, Richard C. E. Long, Some Maya time periods, ICA 21: 575-580, 
Géteborg, 1925, 
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in the hieroglyph? Evidently not, because specialists consider Oc an archaic 
word. Then, in language conservatism prevailed where a progressive spirit 
dominated in script. 

Similarly the main sign in figure 49 is again the Dog’s Head, but with a 
symbol consisting of a slightly curved line with two teeth. The later form 
of the hieroglyph is seen in figure 50. In this case the dog’s head is also 
simplified, but not in the manner used with Oc, where the whole forepart of 
the head has been dropped. A much greater simplification than in figure 50 
fen has taken place in figure 51, where the 
abbreviated sign occupies the lower 

[ half of the compound glyph. Most 
a probably in this case the sign ‘‘Dog- 
si = “i teeth” was not mentioned at all in the 
word for this hieroglyph, which probably was “13 Heavens.”’ 

Mayan words have a much longer history than Mayan hieroglyphs. 
The Huaxtec language might be used very well for etymological studies, but 
it had no influence on the hieroglyphic subject-matter. We can already give 
the outlines of the life-history of the written characters,® but only by highly 
speculative methods can we attack the similar problem of word origins. 

There are, of course, relations between the spoken words and the writ- 
ten symbols, but they are in most cases only indirect. Ideas were rendered 
by signs consisting of sounds (language) as one system and by signs con- 
sisting of graphic elements (hieroglyphics) as another. Not necessarily 
every elementary glyph was the parallel of a phonetic unit, nor had every 
word of the Maya tongue a corresponding hieroglyph. While language 
covered the whole ground of Maya thought-expression, hieroglyphics em- 
bodies only religio-scientific matters worked out by specialists. 

That language sometimes directly influenced written characters can 
also be admitted, but it must not be concluded that this relation was the 
only one between the two systems. Certain peculiar cases show, on the 
contrary, that expressions were created by the influence of the written signs 
on language. One of these instances seems to me represented by the Chol 
word Ahau-an, to which Mr. E. Noyes called my attention. It is composed 
of Ahau with a verbal ending and means—according to Fray Francisco 
Moran—“‘‘volverse boca arriba,’’ that is, lying and turning around face up- 
wards. The peculiar form of the hieroglyph Ahau (figs. 1t and 23), resemb- 
ling a human face in front view, evidently suggested the word. It is obvious 


® See my paper, The Stylistic History of the Maya Hieroglyphs, Middle American Re- 
search Series, publication no. 4:73-102, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1932. 
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that the word cannot have been invented before the peculiar Ahau glyph 
existed. The word presupposes the hieroglyph and not vice versa. 

After these general considerations and reflections we shall now peruse 
the Gates treatise, discussing some of its doubtful and erroneous passages 
in detail. 

The sweeping statement that Aztec hieroglyphic script “was not rebus- 
writing at all’ (p. vit) can be refuted by a good many compound signs 
from Mexican codices. The very common locatives —tlan,—tzinco, —pan, and 
~nahuac are rendered by objects whose names have the same or very sim- 
ilar sounds, but whose meaning is absolutely different. 
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Figures 52-148 give a number of hieroglyphs, all occurring in the so- 
called Mendoza Codex, containing the mentioned postpositions and a few 
others. Thus figure 52 is not to be read “Teeth-Spine,” nor are figures 53 
and 54 “‘Spine-Teeth,” but all three are variants of the place name Huitz- 
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tlan, “In the Spines,” ‘““Near the Thorns.” All the similarly constructed 
town names, figures 55-87, have the syllable —é/an indicated by two or more 
(figs. 61, 62, 64 and 73) teeth, because Tlan (tli) is the word for Tooth. In 
most cases the ending syllable —é/an is put as suffix, but it occurs also as pre- 
fix, superfix and postfix. In the last row (figs. 88-92) —tlan is put into the 
interior of the main sign; that is, it is used as an infix. 

In figures 52-54 we had three versions of Huitztlan. Figures 55 and 56 
are two variants of the town name Yancuitlan. In figures 57 and 58 the 
main sign is a quadrangular piece of bark paper. The head of the deer 
stands for the whole animal in figures 59 and 60, Mazatlan, ‘‘Place of 
Deers.” In the following three hieroglyphs the animal figure is given in 
complete form, and this happens also with figures 73 and 74, while figures 
75 and 76 again give pars pro toto. Figures 64 and 65 are again two variants 
of one place glyph, Mixtlan, “‘In the Clouds.’’ While the variants for Huitz- 


tlan (figs. 52-54) demonstrate that the position of the secondary sign is un- 
imporvaat, figures 64 and 65 show that the number of teeth is irrelevant. 
Another variant of -tlan has the double row of teeth. In figures 93-97 
they are drawn apart from the other glyphic character, while in figures 98- 
107 they are inserted. So we can again classify the teeth of figures 93, 95, 
96 and 97 as postfixes, those of figure 94 as prefix and the rest as infixes. 
While the set of teeth is seen on one side of the main sign in figures 98-106, 
it occupies the central part in figure 107. In the first variant of —tlan (figs. 
52-92) the few teeth are drawn with the gum, but the second variant (figs. 
93-107) has only the rows of bare teeth. 
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The syllables —ézinco, a diminutive and a locative are rendered rebus- 
like by Tzin(tli), the hind part, the buttocks. Variants of the same place 


names are reproduced in figures 108 and 109 (Tulancingo), figures 110 and 
111 (Tenancingo), figures 112 and 113 (Tecpatzinco), and 114 and 115 
(Matlaltzinco). The rest of the place hieroglyphs are singular specimens in 
the Mendoza Codex, but variants can be found in the Libro de Tributos 
and other sources. In figure 128, the hieroglyph of Nantzintlan, —/zin-— is 
not represented by the lower body of a male as in all the other glyphs of this 
section, but by that of a woman. The reason for this deviation is that 
Nan(tli) means ‘“‘mother.”’ 
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Pantli, the “flag,” the “‘banner,” is the rebus for —pan, “over.” In most 
of the cases (figs. 129, 130, 131, 132, 134, and 135) the flag is used as super- 
fix, evidently intentionally in order to enhance its meaning “above” in 
this connection; only figure 136 had it clearly as infix. 

Nahuatl means “‘clear, intelligible speech” and is rendered by the pecul- 
iar sign for Voice. In figures 137-141, the place name Cuauhnahuac (the 


S 
137 138 
14 


2 


139 140 
143 


present corrupted form is Cuernavaca), in figure 142, Huitznahuac, in 
figure 143, Acolnahuac, and in figure 144, Yaonahuac, it indicates the syl- 
lables —nahuac, “‘near,” “‘on the outskirts,” ‘“‘on the border.”’ Generally a 
simple sign, it is quite elaborate in figure 144. 

Oztoman, “‘Where there exists a cave,”’ is represented in figures 145-147 
by the open cavity of the earth-monster’s mouth (Ozto[tl]) and a human 


145 146 147 


hand (Ma{itl]). Ma(itl) is used as similar sounding word for —man. The 
first two figures give the Cave in side view, while the third presents it in 
front view. 


Icpatl means “thread” and stands in Oztoticpac (fig. 148) for the post- 
position —icpac. 


The Mexican Body of Hieroglyphs is a collection of ideographic and 
ikonomatic root-glyphs as main constituents. There are still some other 
writing principles, but they are of minor importance and do not concern us 
in this connection. 


Although our examples are taken from only one Mexican codex they 
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form quite a bulk of material and show clearly that we are not dealing with 
a few exceptions, but with a common feature of Aztec hieroglyphic writing. 

For the sake of simplicity and economy the Aztec hieroglyphs are here 
reproduced only in their black lines. This expedient, however, represents 
them incomplete, their full form being with coloring; that is, as illuminated 
drawings. There is a fundamental difference between Aztec and Mayan 
script. The Aztec had a system of polychrome drawing whose units are 
stylized objects, while the Maya possessed a real writing system, consisting 
of monochrome conventional signs. 

Imix is translated or interpreted by Mr. Gates as Sea-dragon; Water; 
Wine (p. 1). The etymology is obscure, but at least so much is sure: none 
of these three nouns has anything to do with Imix. The reasons for the ex- 
planation as Water or Wine are given on page 20, where the glyph com- 
pound Kan-Imix is treated, and it is said that Imix 
carries the specific value of drink or wine, product of the maguey, as well as water 
generally. 


The product of the agave, the pulque, has been and is the favorite drink 
of the Naua and Otomi tribes of central Mexico, but it is practically un- 
known among the Mayas. The Maya nations were fond of Balché or Ci, 
mead preparations. There is, however, not the slightest proof that this wine 
was indicated by the hieroglyph Imix. On the contrary, where drink offer- 
ings are represented they are connected with the 


day-sign Cib. Figure 149 most probably represents gee ae, 
a vessel with wine. The hieroglyph on top of the 


jar is a common symbol for fire, and figure 150 j > f 
seems to have two conventional flames issuing C 4 
directly from the mouth of the jar. By this the 4 

149 150 


liquid is indicated as of fiery nature. In both cases 
the vessel is decorated with a cork-screw line, which is the characteristic 
part of the glyph Cib. The word Cib is possibly related to Ci as pointed out 
by Professor Seler.’ 

The variant 1a of the Imix glyph has, in Gates’ drawings, an outlined 
oval instead of the usual solid black detail in the upper part. In reality— 
that is, in the written hieroglyph of the Dresden Codex—nr. 1a. 2 has the 
black detail with a small white spot in the center, accidentally not being 
filled out completely, while 1a. 2a. 1 possesses in the original document the 
usual solid black element. The variant invented by Gates, therefore, is 
exaggerated in one case and wholly wrong in the second (Cod. Dresd. 38b.). 


7 Eduard Seler, Der Codex Borgia, 1: 142, Berlin, 1904. 
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Gates (p. 2) calls figure 151 “‘knot or tie” and compares it with the red 
ties used for subtraction in the Dresden Codex (figure 152). These latter 
ones are, in fact, bands or straps, and they occur in nrs. 59.13 and 115.1 
of the Glyph Dictionary. Figure 151, however, has nothing to do with this 


6 


151 152 


tie, it is a composite character which appears constantly over the beak of 
the vulture (see Gates’ nr. 222), for which reason I have called it the Vul- 
ture Sign. Both hieroglyphs are very well distinguished in the inscriptions 
and in the manuscripts. To confound them shows a lack of feeling for differ- 
ences, regrettable in this kind of work where such formal criteria must be 
constantly observed. The real Tie, employed as subfix, is used in figure 153, 
of which Gates gives a conventional drawing on page 62 (nr. 32?. 5. 1). 
In this illustration the subfix, however, is erroneously drawn like Zac. 

Figure 154 is not a “female figure” (p. 5), but that of a male, as the ex, 
the man’s loin-cloth is clearly represented. What happens is 
that the draughtsman of the Codex Dresdensis often traces 
the male breast with a graceful curve, but still quite dif- 
ferently from the female’s breasts, which are much more 
voluminous and always have the wart indicated. The bluish- 
green coloring of the background is interpreted as ‘“‘sea.” 
On representations of water in the Dresden manuscript are 
employed darker wavy lines in either vertical or horizontal 
position, the horizontal ones evidently referring to water in that position 
(we notice persons in boats depicted on it), while the vertical streaming 
water is down-pouring, thus most probably rain. In another case treated 
a few lines below, Gates quite adequately speaks of a deity “standing in 
torrents pouring from a constellation band.”’ Therefore, figure 154 also 
must be regarded as in the rain and not in the sea. 

The head of the Rain-god, Chac, with the body of a serpent, decorated 
with perforated discs, is produced by Gates, who thinks that this mon- 
strous being 


can be none other than Imix in his very person, the great “dragon of the waters,” 
rising from this same “great green” (p. 5). 


I would almost call this speculation. 
In this connection, and throughout the whole book Chac (Schellhas’ 
God B) is called Itzamnd. This identification is surely erroneous, because 
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Itzamna is described as old god in the Yucatecan sources (thus correspond- 
ing to Schellhas’ D). On the other hand, there can be no doubt that God B 
is the deity of rain, and Chac or the Chacs are masters of that natural 
phenomenon today. These problems were carefully worked out by Seler 
long ago.® 

The hieroglyph figure 155, mentioned on page 9, must be interpreted 


155 155 157 


as a somewhat carelessly drawn head-glyph of God H, variants of which are 
found on pages 20 and 21 of the Glyph Dictionary. Several of these heads 
show a ragged or dotted line around the mouth. This dotted line is dis- 
tinctly represented in figure 155 and is also notable in the face of the deity 
below the glyph on page 28 of the Codex Tro-Cortesianus. The deity, then, 
is a compound personage of Gods E and H. Gates’ explanation of the hiero- 
glyph as Yax-Kan is arbitrary. 

The character figure 156 is the common hieroglyph for God B. Gates as- 
sumes that this 


glyph means something like our “the Lord Almighty,’ Odin the “All-wise, the 
All-father” (p. 12). 


This is, of course, no esoteric interpretation! 

Gates, like many other authors, names a certain infix used with head- 
glyphs, Akbal (p. 13f.). It is, however, distinguished from this hieroglyph 
by the absence of the wavy line.* The dog, for instance, is clearly a fire- 
animal in the pictures of the codices, and in a certain variant of the monu- 
ments (fig. 157) it means directly ‘“day.”” Therefore the so-called Akbal in- 
fix cannot make it a ‘“‘creature of the night” (p. 33). 

On page 22 Mr. Gates says: 


Probably the most important passage in the whole Dresden is the paired long col- 
umns on pp. 61, 69. Here we find this “green-serpent” at both 72 a 17 and 72 f 17, 
with the visible under jawbone, established in the inscriptions as meaning /ahun, 
or 10. It is altogether likely that a reading of a few signs or affixes in these columns, 
would unlock all the cyclic astronomy in the Dresden. 


* Eduard Seler, Maya-Handschriften und Maya-Gétter, ZE 18: 416-420, Berlin, 1886. 
Reimpression in Gesammelte Abhandlungen 1: 357-366, Berlin, 1902. 

*See my paper, El origen del jeroglifico Maya Akbal, Revista Mexicana de estudios 
hist6ricos 2: 3-7. 
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Utilizing the monumental hieroglyphs we can identify the two characters 
mentioned, of which one is reproduced in figure 158, as head variants of 
numeral Nineteen. Three specimens from the monuments (figs. 159-161), 
standing for number 19 (figs. 159 and 160) and 9 (fig. 161) have the sign 
Yax on the forehead, while it occupies more space in figure 158. The scal- 


gas 


158 159 160 161 162 


loped and dotted part near the mouth, a characteristic of God H, is well- 
preserved in the sculptured variants (figs. 159-161), but not visible in 
figure 158. Those, on the other hand, do not possess the Chicchan spot in 
the temporal region, another peculiar trait of God H, while it is distinctly 
drawn in figure 158. The head numeral for Nine also occurs in the Dresden 
Codex (fig. 162), and in this case all three symbols (Yax, the dotted mouth 
part and the Chicchan spot at the temple) are present. We had, by the way, 
this same deity, God H, already in figure 155 and it resembles the monu- 
mental variants in the trait of not possessing the Chicchan spot. 

Neither the etymology of the word Lamat nor the written forms of this 
hieroglyph warrant translating it by Rabbit (p. 30). There are a number 
of Maya day-signs that represent the same thing in Aztec, but others do not, 
and to these Lamat pertains. 

Of Muluc, Gates says that in the “general calendar”’ it is the day Rain 
(p. 31). In the Aztec list, word and sign, however, signify Water; while Rain 
is the meaning of the nineteenth day-sign. 

Similarly doubtful is the rendering of Eb by “‘Broom” (p. 38). The 
Aztec Malinalli refers to a certain grass, used for ropes, etc. Old Maya and 
Nahua variants of this day-sign have clearly a lower jawbone with teeth. 
So the word Eb might very well mean “teeth.” 

The two variants of 31 f (p. 32) do not belong to the Oc-Xul series, i.e. 
the Dog heads, but are arbitrarily drawn forms of some kind of shell-fish. 
They must be considered as variants of Gates’ glyph 342, as indicated by 
their first form (Gates: 342.1) in a series of four. 

The first example for Chuen (p. 35, nr. 11 a. 1 n) has the Kin sign for 
infix, while by the context and the reference (D. 5. c. 3) it must be Chuen. 
Probably a confusion with a similar hieroglyph in the preceding clause of 
the Dresden Codex has taken place, which has Kin as infix. The numeral 
6, however, corresponds to the Chuen specimen. 

Of the 24 examples given for Ix in compound hieroglyphs (p. 40) only 
two (50. 4. 1 and 14. 11) really belong here; the rest represent a wholly 
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different sign developed from Kan."° The conventionalized type of the time 
of the preserved codices in its variations alone is not sufficient for a genetic 
classification; one has to go back to the older forms of the Old Empire to 
learn the original shape. 

The hieroglyph Cib is not “wholly sterile as an element” (p. 43), but 
occurs in Codex Dresdensis 35 (fig. 163). This is evidently the glyph com- 


Ui 


pound Gates reproduces as 17.20.1 under Caban (p. 44) in a not over-exact 
stylization (fig. 164); especially the postfix takes a fanciful shape. Cib and 
Caban are very similar, at least in the codices (on the monuments they 
differ considerably in form), but by some peculiar traits they can be 
recognized and distinguished. Cib has its inner frame-line on three sides and 
decorated with some symbolic strokes, this latter detail never occurring in 
Caban. The scroll element in Cib is drawn as a fine line, while it commences 
in Caban with a black spot. 

As to Chen (p. 63), an essential feature is not rendered in the Gates 
standardized glyph forms: that is, the sign for Black, incorporated as black 
spot in the three specimens of the Dresden Codex. As Yax is the green 
month, Zac the white, Ceh or Chac the red, so is Chen the black uinal. 

Gates thinks that the superfix to Chen may mean a Well (p. 67). This 
detail is unrecognizable in the variants of the Dresden Codex (see our fig. 
35), but unmistakably represents a knot or tie of a fibrous matter (threads 
or hair) in the monumental forms (fig. 34). It is not limited to the Chen 
glyph, but occurs also with the other three month-signs that follow Chen; 
in fig. 32, for instance, it goes with Zac. 

That Zip may add the wing-affix (p. 65) is a gratuitous assumption, be- 
cause the last glyph in the Zip row (p. 62) is surely not this uinal’s sign. 

Sign 47, given for uinal (p. 72), is incomplete, as the Wing is missing. 
The correct form is reproduced by Gates on page 38. The significance as 
uinal rests upon very insecure foundations. Why present such a 
doubtful specimen when we have cases like figure 165, which not 
only by the context, but also by their identity with Old Empire 
forms clearly refer to the 20-day period? Under the heading 
Chuen (p. 37), Gates himself admits the soundness of these com- 
parisons. 


165 


10H. Beyer, The Maya Day-Signs Ben and Kan, AA 33: 206-208, 1931. 
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Among the Tun variants (p. 73) are several that really signify some- 
thing different, namely the sky. These two compound hieroglyphs are in 
some of their variants very similar, but paying attention to “this or that 
stroke” they can be distinguished. The difference lies in the lower half, 
where the Tun glyph has variations of the perforated greenstone disc (tun), 
while the sky-sign has variations of a teeth combination Two very clear 
cases are 50.10.1 and 50.13 (figs. 166 and 167), which represent the Day 
Sky and not Tun. The lower half has the normal form of that compound 


168 


glyph. In other occurrences where this part deviates from the normal form, 
the identification is more difficult. A comparison must be made with other 
variants of the same hieroglyph, and recourse must be taken to other 
methodological help. For instance, Gates’ glyph 50.15 n (p. 73) is equal to 
143 (p. 127), 307.4 n (p. 140) and 307.10 n (same page). They are the 
hieroglyphs of the Muan demon, as the pictorial representations that ac- 
company several of them clearly prove. 

The period of 7,200 days was discovered by Férstemann in the Dresden 
Codex, and Seler connected it in 1891 with the term Katun, known from the 
Maya sources. Goodman applied this knowledge to the inscriptions, but 
Seler became vexed that he had not quoted him." That is, in a few words, 
the real situation, somewhat differently stated by Gates (p. 74 and 81-83). 

Only for the first example for “‘Zero-time”’ (p. 86), reproduced in figure 
168, can this value be proven; the second and fourth have variants of a pre- 
fix to be found in Gates’ glyphs 647-649 (p. 169). 

The face numeral for 4 has the peculiar teeth represented, while that 
for 6 has not. As both are the faces of the Sun-god (Schellhas’ God G) 
there is inaccuracy in the Gates’ drawings. By a remark on the following 
page, however, we comprehend that Gates had not recognized that the 
head for 4 and 6 represents the Sun god, because he interprets the question- 
“sy able teeth as those of B, which, although similar, are not identical 

me) with those of G. God G has in the monumental representations 
the incisors filed to T form. 
The Ahau glyph in the last row of the Numerals is very doubt- 
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exists an Ahau in the Dresden Codex (fig. 169) which by reckoning can be 
proved to have the value 3. Gates reproduces this sign among a number of 
undefined conventional forms as glyph 399. 

Only the third and fourth glyphs of the last row on page 86 are safely 
established numerals, the other three are non-arithmetical hieroglyphs. 

The ‘‘Moan” and the “bird with Akbal infix” (p. 87) probably have not 
the jaw-bone, but the hand as symbol. By comparison with other variants 
of the character it is fairly safe to suppose that we are dealing with one and 
the same hieroglyph, consisting of the head of the horned owl, having the 
double Tun above and a hand below as inserted signs. The hand where the 
thumb (to the left) is opposed to the four fingers (to the right) is still pre- 
served in its outlines, in figure 170. It closely resembles some variants of 


173 


the Baktun hieroglyph of Old Empire times (figs. 171-173). In the other 
cases in the Dresden Codex the number of digits in the hand symbol is re- 
duced, but the outline always differs from that of the fleshless jaw. 

Glyph 80 and not 79 is meant in the sixth line from the bottom on page 
87. 

Among the hieroglyphs for twenty (p. 89) is one (59.5.3) that has a 
vague resemblance to these characters, but is really a reduced form of Gates’ 
glyph 142. 

Mr. Gates objects to the idea that the sign for 20 might be a symbol of 


CE) 


174 175 176 177 


ES 


178 179 180 181 


the moon (p. 89). In this case the monumental forms (figs. 174-181) show 
so clearly the contours of the crescent that it cannot be ignored. 

Several specimens given for Black (p. 94) do not belong there, but rep- 
resent a variant of the greenstone without the black detail. This is especially 
clear in fig. 182, which occurs im two places in the Dresden Codex. As the 
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day-sign Muluc appears both as a simple perforated disc and in the form 
of the prefix of fig. 182 the equality in meaning of both variants is guaran- 
teed. 


The text reference for glyph 70.20 (p. 97) belongs to 70.18. 

Not ‘‘everybody has called the North Star god the ‘monkey-faced one’ ” 
(p. 104). Seler has always strongly objected to this idea and maintained the 
hypothesis that God C’s face is formed by the body of a serpent.” 

Gates (p. 106) boldly suggests a translation of the four hieroglyphs that 
accompany four different representations of God B in the Dresden Codex. 
The first picture according to him would mean 


Do honor and sacrifice (a turkey) in the North, to the White Lord, Wise Itzamn4, 
(at his task). 


While Mr. Gates is uncertain only as to the initial glyph, I, and others, 
will have many more doubts. 

Glyph 76.9 (fig. 183) is a rather fanciful rendering of fig. 184, where 
neither the prefix Red nor the fleshless lower jaw are visible. 

Gates throws together not only Gods B and G, but confuses also God K 
with them (p. 109). This god’s head is represented on pages 2-11 of the 
Peresianus. 

As glyph 78 we have a series of heads of Chac, but mixed with one or 
two other deities. Glyphs 78.2 and 78.2.1 are those the text for 80 refers 
to as “‘one of the double set of twenty glyphs across the Venus pages.” 
They can be seen in their context on the color plate that forms the frontis- 
piece of the Glyph Dictionary. We would think they were only transposed, 
were not the “hatchet eye” mentioned for glyph 80. 

There is a very obscure passage on page 113. It refers to 81.13.1, which, 
however, does not appear among the head glyphs for 81 and cannot be 
intended for 81.13. I suspect that it must be applied to glyph 75.35 on page 
101 (fig. 185). This hieroglyph can correspond to the commentary: 


Here we see the eye with the oval above; then the identical nose and mouth of C, the 
“god of the north,” from which runs up a curving line which (if it were pictographic) 
might equally well represent clouds, or waves. And the whole is surrounded by rays. 


2 Tbid., 3: 649-651, 4: 97-98 and 461-462. 
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Seen thus, this should by all ways be a stellar deity; but how reconcile the clear 
union of the elements we have been told mean, one the moon, the other the “monkey- 
god” of the North Star? 


The black heads united under nr. 82 belong to three different mytho- 
logic personages. Nrs. 82, 82 a, 82 c, 82.1, 82 d.1, and 82 a.1 are the hiero- 
glyphs of Schellhas’ God L; nrs. 82 e, 82 e 1, 82 a 2, 82.b.2, and 82 b.3 those of 
a Monkey God, while nr. 82 c nis a variant of God F’s hieroglyph. Gates 
notes differences (p. 113), but does not classify the glyphs in question 
correctly. 

To nr. 87 (p. 114) probably must be joined the specimens of glyph 355, 
a corrupted variation of 87, put horizontally. 

Glyph 92 differs from 91 not only in having the flaring top (p. 115), 
but also in having teeth in the mouth and curved lines to the right, while 
the ear-disc is missing. 

A serious mistake occurs with the heads of glyph 115 (p. 118). The first 
one is given by Gates to be like fig. 186, while in reality it is like fig. 187 


186 187 188 189 


—that is, the hieroglyph of God N. He evidently took the uppermost 
row of hieroglyphs of this series as consisting of seven identical characters. 
There is, however, an irregularity in the arrangement, as the first clause 
contains six signs and a pictorial representation, while the rest of the clauses 
have only four glyphs each and no pictures below. Every clause refers to a 
certain deity: clause a to God N, b to God H, ¢ to K, d to A, e to E and f 
to the vulture demon. Here, where the tzolkin series with its subdivisions 
would have been of some use, Gates does not understand its purport. In 
his references seven cases are given, while there are only six clauses. 

In another connection Gates has very well recognized the glyph in ques- 
tion and tabulated it under 19.7 n as D.46 a 2 (p. 50). 

The head 123 cannot be designated as that of a Priestess or a Serpent 
Priestess (p. 121). Only in one exceptional case (Cod. Dresd. 15 b) is it 
given with a woman; in all others it is associated with a male deity. This 
god has as his characteristic an adorned greenstone in the temporal region 
of his head and is evidently a parallel figure to the Mexican god Chalchiuh- 
tlatonac. The occasional employment of the god’s head-glyph with a goddess 
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only shows that this goddess resembles the god in some way. Exactly the 
same thing occurs with the old god D and his female counterpart who has 
his glyph: Cod. Dresd. 9 c. Above we have had already a case where a male 
personage was taken for a female. These repeated mistakes allow the con- 
clusion that Mr. Gates has difficulties in distinguishing the sexes so far as 
Mayan deities are concerned. 

The heads 126 have, with one exception (the first head, nr. 126), the 
same dotted line around the mouth as the following glyph nr. 127. Both 
represent a dog. In Gates’ figure 126.1, to be found twice on page 46 of 
the Dresden Codex, the dotted line is missing, but in the pictorial manu- 
script and its facsimile reproduction this detail is quite distinct in both 
heads (see figs. 188 and 189). 

Somewhat enigmatica! is an allusion toa glyph 142.9.10n page 127, which 
cannot be found among the examples. Most probably it refers to figure 190. 

Gates thinks that his glyph 142, a 


° (2) complex character, is united to the 

: ©= Oc form. It is, however, only one de- 

tail of 142, the two teeth, that is 

190 191 added to Oc. This simple glyphic ele- 


ment need not necessarily be taken from 142, as it appears in quite a 
number of other compound hieroglyphs." In figure 190 it was surely only 
employed as a filler, as there was left much white space in the right part of 
the main sign. 

Glyph 143 is the principal hieroglyph of the Muan demon, and a com- 
parison with the other versions of this compound character shows us that 
we have to explain its main sign as the Sky glyph, of which one-half is 
substituted by glyph 142. Knowing that the compound Sky glyph is formed 
of two independent hieroglyphs, the substitution is more easily understood. 

For 144 (p. 127) Gates should not have overlooked figure 191, because 
it is a glyph whose name and meaning we know, being a variant of one of 
the day-signs (Muluc). 

I would have put 145.5, 145.5 a and 145.6 under the preceding number, 
as these hieroglyphs have the same greenstone element. Glyphs 145.7 a b c 
(the reference has erroneously 127.7 a b c) have a protruding mouth, but 
otherwise nothing similar to glyph 145. This peculiar mouth form is acciden- 
tal and is found also with other hieroglyphs. In this case it is evidently an 
expedient to balance the upper detail before the front of the head. There- 
fore these three heads should not be tabulated here. 


13H. Beyer, The Infix in Maya Hieroglyphs (Infixes Touching the Frame), ICA 23: 193. 
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What Gates (p. 129) considers to be Ik signs (fig. 192) is the same Cauac 
detail as on the boards on page 80/81 of the Tro-Cor- 
tesian Codex (fig. 193), only in another position and not 
adhering to the frame. The knobs or clustering teeth in 
Cauac and Ik are, of course, fundamentally identical, 
but by the context or surroundings we can decide 
whether the detail does refer to Cauac or to Ik in a 
given case. Thus in figure 192 we are dealing with Cauac elements. 

Not all 145.7 forms are doubtful (p. 129), but only a b c, to which I 
referred above. 

A sentence on page 129 is referring to the looped line of gl. 81.13.1. Un- 
der nr. 81 only a glyph 81.13 is found and this has no looped line. The re- 
mark evidently alludes again to glyph 75.35 (fig. 185), as it did on page 113, 
above mentioned. 

One of the most negligent chapters of the book is that on Animal Figures 
(pp. 130-134), and the reasons for this defect given by Gates seem to me very 
poor. He says: 


192 


No attempt has been made to define these characters. Their study lies in natural 
zoology and mythology, not in linguistics (p. 130). 


If the Mayan hieroglyphs are ideograms as he declares emphatically in other 
places (p. VI, VIII, [X ff.), it is important to know with which peculiar 
animal we are dealing in a certain case. The task of determining the animal 
glyphs and of classifying them properly is not only possible today, but is 
done already toa great extent in the special treatises of Stempell'*, Tozzer 
and Allen's, and Seler.“© There is really no excuse for some of the careless 
classifications in the Gates summary. 

Most of the hieroglyphs published as two signs (nrs. 201 and 202) are 
heads of jaguar considered a red animal by the Mayas, while 201 d is the 
head of the spotted dog and 201 b.2 that of the white (or uniformly colored) 
dog. Figure 201 c refers to a deer (or a deer god). 

Glyph 203 most probably is the head of the armadillo and 208 the same 
animal in the trap. 

The white dog with black spots which we had in nr. 201 d is again repre- 
sented in glyph 204. Also 207 appears over a clear picture of a dog. 


44 W. Stempell, Die Tierbilder der Mayahandschriften, ZE 40: 704-743, Berlin, 1908. 
% Alfred M. Tozzer and Glover M. Allen, Animal Figures in the Maya Codices, PM-P 4, 


no. 3, Boston, 1910. 
% Eduard Seler, Die Tierbilder in den mexikanischen und den Maya-Handschriften, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen 4: 453-758, Berlin, 1923. 
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The animal glyph 206 appears in the context as food offering. This and 
its cloven hoofs allow us to classify it as representation of a deer. The cloven 
hoofs are also characteristic of the peccary, but this animal does not appear 
among the ceremonial foods. Moreover, it has not the fluffy tail. Nr. 201 c 
and most probably also glyph 210 indicate the deer, too. 

The heads glyph 213 are monkey heads and are closely related to 
lia.in, 45a 1,45 b. 1 n, 47 and 91.1. 

The bird’s head given as an example for nr. 223 serves as a food-offering, 
and is therefore a turkey. Thus it should be tabulated with the other turkey- 
heads under 292. In the references two other occurrences are indicated, 
which are wrong. The first (Madrid 10 a) is a vulture-head, the second 
(Madrid 28 c) is that of a bird painted black, which might also be a vulture 
and surely was not drawn to represent a turkey. The three glyphs have only 
a fortuitous similarity. 

Glyph 227 is only a variant of the Muan bird, which is found as nr. 40 
among the month-signs and also in 125.4. It is in another variant to be en- 
countered under the following nr. 228 (40 h n). The first example for 228 
(345.101) is really a serpent’s head. An exact reproduction of it is seen in 
figure 194, where the typical Chic- 
chan spot is noticeable. The only 
similarity with the Muan head is 
due to the plume that is added asa 

194 195 symbol to the fantastic head. This 
feather, however, is that of a macaw, while the Muan bird is the horned 
owl. 


The heads of a mythical serpent subsumed under nr. 241 are, in general, 
akin. However, a clear exception is nr. 241.3.1 (fig. 195), which is the white 
dog’s head with ‘‘Akbal’’ (more correct: the Double Tun) and thus should 
go with nr. 31 (pp. 31-32) where similar crudely-executed variants are 
gathered. 

Glyph 243, notwithstanding its extravagant shape in some cases, is 
closely related to 126 and 127, as a comparison of the details will show. It is 
the small prefix that causes the distortion of the dog’s head. 

The head glyph nr. 245 is a variant of 241.2, which relation does not 
appear in the Gates classification. Both forms are heads with a double net. 

What 125.4 has to do with glyph 250 I cannot imagine. It is the Muan 
bird,whose right “horn” is eliminated. 

Glyph 261.1 (fig. 196) most probably is a bat’s (vampire) head, with 
the conventional net we had in glyph 241.2 and 245. This fairly-recognizable 
head is evidently intended also in the clumsy drawing of glyph 264, (fig. 
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197). Now glyphs 262 (figs. 198 and 199) are homologa to glyph 261.1 (fig. 
196), making it sure that they all are only variants of one and the same 
head-glyph of a deity, which would be the Bat Demon of certain Maya 


tribes. Most probably 261.2 (fig. 200) also is only a variant of 261.1 (fig. 
196), as it has the same symbol in the eye. We can explain these glyphs, 
which are under nr. 261 and nr. 262 in Gates’ system, as variants of glyph 
29, the month Zotz: that is, ‘‘Bat.’’ Glyphs 261 proper and 261 a, however, 
have nothing to do with this animal. Nr. 261.3 (fig. 201), on the other hand, 


is evidently directly the glyph of Zotz and somewhat differently standard- 
ized in the second Zotz glyph on page 62 (fig. 202). It is obvious that Gates 
did not recognize the significance of these hieroglyphs, otherwise he would 
have treated them as variants of the uinal Zotz, or, at least would have 
made an indication in that sense. In the references under 261-275, the pro- 
venience of 261.3 is not given, thus making it probable that he could not 
locate it again. 

Glyph 270 has no right to independent existence; it is only a carelessly 
drawn variant of nr. 293.1, the hand holding a fish. 

Nr. 292 a (fig. 203) should not go with the turkey heads, as it has clearly 


203 204 205 206 


the ears of a mammal. It indicates thus, evidently, an offering of deer- 


meat. 

In Gates’ arrangement the Sky glyphs are scattered under different 
headings (143, 307, 328.1 n, 329, 330, 480 and 481). For the Sky glyph the 
lower half is constant, while the upper changes. 
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The same unsystematic treatment has been given to the hieroglyphs 
whose essential part is the bundle of fire-wood (306, 320, 332). It would 
have been much better to assemble them all under 320, but Gates seems not 
to have recognized their fundamental unity. 

The general meaning of glyph 311 (fig. 204) is very easily found when 
one utilizes the monumental material; it occurs under identical circum- 
stances with deities as ear discs; in the simple form with a central circlet 
and in the fuller form with five circlets. The hieroglyph is thus shown to be 
a variant of the perforated greenstone. 

The provenience of glyph 312.5.1 (fig. 205) is missing (p. 142). In such 
cases, generally, there is something wrong with the hieroglyph. Gates’ draw- 
ing in the Glyph Dictionary differs from the one he published in his edition 
of the Perez Codex (fig. 206), especially in the fact that the main glyph is 
void, while it is filled with Crossed Bands in figure 206. Then the glyph 
should have been tabulated under 302. Looking through the occurrences ad- 
duced for this hieroglyph, we find it indeed as nr. 302.6.1. The lines in the 
interior of the main sign are partly destroyed in the original document, but 
are probably correctly restored in figure 206. In any case, Gates’ assertion 
that 


the forms shown are not cases of partly erased glyphs, but are clearly left with un- 
filled centers (p. 143) 


is not justified in the case of 312.5.1. 

Concerning glyph 313 Gates says that it ‘“‘has been assigned the meaning 
of Water.” It is, however, only a receptacle for water and 
means by itself only cave, excavation, hole in the ground. 
In most of the cases it contains water and is then a water- 
hole. In figure 207 it is just a dry pit or hole, a cavity in the 
soil containing a pointed flint used as a pitfall in which a 
deer is caught. 

Gates’ standardized drawing (fig. 208) of the hieroglyph C Dr. 21 c (his 
333.1) is somewhat arbitrary,as he put the main sign upside-down and does 
not reproduce the dots between the circlets 
(fig. 209). Glyph 333.2.1 had already re- 
ceived classification as 14.9.1 (p. 40); its 
correct place is, however, here with 333. 
The last specimen of the row (fig. 210) re- 
presents a certain drum represented in the 


pictorial parts of the codices (figs. 211-213). It should be united to figure 
214, that is Gates’ nr. 382. 
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I cannot see what glyphs 1.23.1 and 431.6.1 (p. 153) have to do with nr. 
337. Probably they are transposed from the preceding page, where they 
would have a meaning as variants of 336. 

Glyph 341 (our fig. 215), entering in a combination with Ben, has not 


been named Ik by all authors, as Gates supposes (p. 155). Seler calls it Kak, 
and I have determined it as the central part of Lamat. Teeple speaks of it 
as day Lamat."”” 

If Gates had recognized the other variant (fig. 216) of his nr. 343.2 (fig. 


215 216 217 


217), he would have been able to see that his 343 is only a variation of other 
glyphs brought together under 359. 

By the detailed description one is enabled to correct 344.12.1 (p. 157) 
into 349.2 as the glyph here meant. 

In a passage on page 159 we hear something of the “destruction sign 
143.” Nr. 143 would be the hieroglyph of the Muan demon, but Gates’ 
interpretation refers evidently to glyph 142. 

I would distinguish and separate the forms of 356 with three details 
(356.1, 356.2 and 356.4) from those that clearly possess the tun disc with 
two teeth (356.4.1, 33.1, 356.5.1, 356.6.1). Glyph 356.3.1 is indeed, as sus- 


17 John E. Teeple, Maya Astronomy. Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication 
No. 403. Contributions to American Archaeology 2: 71. 
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pected by Gates (p. 161), Black, and has been correctly classified there 
(68.3.1). Here with 356 it is in the wrong place. 

Gates’ standardized drawing 357.5 (p. 161) looks like the general form 
357; that is, the simple tun disc with dotted outline. The real glyph how- 
ever, is clearly the numeral one with dotted circle around it (fig. 218). 

Among the examples for 359 (p. 162), glyph 343.2 
ee @: 2 (p. 156), our figure 217, should have been mentioned as 
| oan well as figure 216. Their upper part is a variant of the 

zis two dotted objects to be found in the same position in 
glyph 359, and the lower part is also the same, although reduced to a dotted 
line in figure 216. Glyph 319.3.1. (p. 145) is related to 359.4. 

Glyphs 362, 363, 374 and 386 should be placed together under one num- 
ber as they all represent the same thing, namely a snail-shell. 

The middle glyph of 364 (fig. 219) is a variant of the Minor Element 641 
and has only a casual resemblance to the two preceding 


hieroglyphs. 
The one object given for 381 (fig. 220) is a hatchet and 


thus should be tabulated with 435. 

Glyph 391 is a crudely drawn hand (fig. 221) and, was 
therefore, should be added to nr. 7, Manik. 

The main sign of the compound hieroglyph 401 (fig. 222) is a variant of 
373 (fig. 223) and should be given as such or follow it immediately to indi- 
cate the close relationship. 


The principal sign in the combination 403 is probably only a variant of 
357.3. Gates himself must have had that opinion at one time, because he 
puts them together as variants of the Minor Element 617 (p. 169). 

Glyph 406 (fig. 224) is only a variant of 341.4.1 (fig. 225) as the context 
shows. The connecting lines in the Lamat detail either have faded or have 
been omitted by the scribe. 

Under 421 is a compound glyph which 
has the classification 434.4. This is obviously 
wrong, as 434 is the jar. It should be with the 
nr. 141 specimens of which it is a rudely 
drawn variant. 
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There is a heading 422, but all the specimens presented there have 
other numeral classifications. Now, the first hieroglyph contains the object 
which is meant as 422 for its main sign. Therefore it should have been classi- 
fied as 422.1, or something similar. In effect, on page 93 we find the same 
hieroglyph tabulated as 422.1. As Minor Element the root hieroglyph has 
nr. 716. The system lacks consistency. Sometimes main signs and affixes 
have one and the same Index Number, sometimes they have two different 
headings. 

The numeral ten before 427.3.1 n is probably a mistake. The prefix is 
partly destroyed, but the traces are better restored in form of 324. 

Glyph 431.2 has been classified already as 319.4.1, which is better justi- 
fied. On the other hand 319.5.1 might well correspond to 431.6.1 and should 
at least tentatively be put there. Glyph 431 represents the Mat and Mat- 
ting. 


227 228 


The compound hieroglyph figure 226 is found under the heading 431, 
but with the classificatory remark 433.3.1. Under 433, however, a sign is 
presented which neither directly nor indirectly has anything whatever to 
do with it, as it is the human footprint. Possibly Mr. Gates intended at one 
time to consider the main sign of figure 226 and its variants as a separate 
form. On the other hand, the sign is classified as 707 of the Minor Elements. 

The lower sign of the compound glyph 434.4.1 is not a jar, but the hiero- 
glyph of God M, and thus ought to be on page 129 with glyph 148. Gates’ 
standardized drawing is incorrect through not having indicated the lower 
curved line as somewhat broader than the rest. The unstylized glyph looks 
like figure 227. 

Minor Element 637 (fig. 228) is a fantastic sign resembling a strange 
weapon similar to the Aztec macuahuitl. It would have been impossible 
for me to locate this curious object if figure 164 had not given me a hint to 
what was meant. By comparison with the original hieroglyph (reproduced 
in fig. 163), the enigmatical weapon proved to be a faulty drawing of the 
slightly damaged affix 322, one of the most common glyphic elements in the 
Maya writing system. 

Element 713 is only a reduced variant of 705. 

Four pages of the Maya codices are reproduced in color and inserted in 
the Glyph Dictionary. Even the facsimile edition of the Dresden Codex is 
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not absolutely reliable as to finer shadings of color, but Gates’ reproductions 
seem to me to go too far in that respect. In the frontispiece color-plate, 
reproducing page 49 of the Dresden manuscript, the upper picture has a dis- 
agreeable blue background, while the original shows there a light reddish 
brown, evidently a diluted and impure red coloring-matter. The green back- 
ground of the lower picture is really dark blue (a mixture of blue and black) 
in the original. Equally arbitrary are the three green quadrangles on page 
77 of the Glyph Dictionary (corresponding to page 6 of the Dresden Codex), 
as they are of blue color in the original as well as in the facsimile edition. 

The hieroglyphs and deities on these color plates are standardized ac- 
cording to Mr. Gates’ views. That these stylizations of conventional figures 
are not always happy might be expected, but it would take too much space 
to prove this in detail. Thus I select only one case. On page 6 b of the Dres- 
den Codex (the Glyph Dictionary’s page 
77), the Old God sets a stick into a hand 
hieroglyph resting on a head. This head can 
be identified in the original as the usual con- 
ventional hieroglyph of God B (fig. 229). 
However, nobody would venture to inter- 
pret the head Gates has drawn that way (fig. 230). By its dotted line it 
must be an animal’s head. It is evident that Gates used for his plate the 
facsimile edition of 1880 in which this head is partly blurred. Unfortunately 
the heliotype process employed in printing that edition caused many 
smaller imperfections, so that a correct rendering of the hieroglyphs must 
be based on the original itself. 

Although I have checked a good number of Gates’ examples, I have by 
no means exhausted the errors in statements and in references. But even 
after this partial discussion of the contents of the book I must declare it an 
unsuccessful attempt to deal scientifically with the Maya hieroglyphs. For 
the advanced student the treatise is too elementary and for the beginner 
it is too complicated; for both it is as well unreliable as impractical. 

As Mr. Gates has issued only a very small edition of his book, the feasi- 
bility of a second revised edition can be contemplated. As a scientific pro- 
duction the work is in my opinion a miscarried plan; it cannot lead to a 
deeper insight into the origins of glyph formation and significance. On the 
other hand, as an introduction into the subject-matter and a résumé of 
attained knowledge it could be of some use. But then, on the whole, only 
the fundamental arrangement of the glyphs can be retained, while the text 
would have to be almost completely rewritten. All the manifold errors and 
shortcomings mentioned in this paper have to be corrected, the objections of 


229 230 
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other specialists taken into account, the whole material confronted with the 
originals, the new literature considered and exploited, a simple reference 
system employed, and so forth. The incorrect fine outlines of the stand- 
ardized glyphs cannot be remedied as it would involve the expense of rec- 
tifying the drawings and making new cuts. This little defect, then, must be 
retained. By reforming the book thoroughly and printing it in an economic 
edition, it might be of utility to those students and amateurs who are at the 
beginning of their studies. Gates’ standard forms might enable them to find 
the essential parts in the bewildering variations of the real specimens in 
the written Maya books, and thus make them familiar with their material. 

Although the number of more or less important mistakes and doubtful 
concepts is very great, I do not want to leave the impression that I condemn 
each and every word in the work. There are some rather ingenious remarks 
and a number of valuable data, but they must be winnowed out of much 
chaff. 

Gates has recognized, quite rightly, that in Maya script prefixes and 
superfixes are equivalent, as are subfixes and post-fixes (p. rx). 

Page 4 he declares that “‘we have not yet found a glyph for the tzolkin.”’ 
Unfortunately he mars his critical observation with the unfounded guess, 
“we should expect Imix as its main element.” 

That Air, Life and Spirit go together (pp. 5 and 10) can be accepted. It 
must, however, be said that in this case, as in many others, what is good in 
Gates’ assertions is not always new. 

The exact meaning of Akbal as ‘‘darkness’”’ (p. 11) is one of the few cases 
where the philologic treatment is of value. But when Gates translates the 
name of the day-sign (p. 10), he commits the inconsistency of rendering it 
by the usual “night.” 

Gates comments on Ben (p. 38) in a scholarly way, showing a scientific 
understanding of difficult problems. 

I also accept his views on certain pictures of the Dresden Codex as 
treating of “forces” (p. 138). By the way, we had in alchemy similar modes 
of thinking and expression by means of words and pictorial representations. 

The treatment of Cumku (pp. 146 and 152) reveals scrutiny and appre- 
ciation of details. 

We must be grateful for the exact explanation of de Rosny’s error of 
calling a certain hieroglyph Ik (p. 155-156). 

Of greatest value are new variants of day- and month-names extracted 
from unpublished manuscripts. Here Gates puts all coworkers under obliga- 
tion. 
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All these valuable little contributions to the advance of our science, 
however, could be comprised in a small paper, without need of the costly 
and cumbersome apparatus of the Glyph Dictionary. 
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TANAINA CULTURE By CORNELIUS OSGOOD 


INTRODUCTION 


ROUND the shores of Cook inlet live the self-styled Tanaina, an 

Athapaskan-speaking people with a sea coast. Cook inlet is alive with 
food but is more treacherous to navigators than most of the north Pacific 
coast. It lies near the northern extremity of the crescent-shaped Alaska 
shore line, stretching from the Aleutian islands to Clarence sound. 

To the east, the country rolls ruggedly into the range of Kenai moun- 
tains with its brown bears, its wild sheep and goats. Kachemak bay in- 
trudes 40 miles, cutting off the southern end of the Kenai peninsula, and 
Capt. Cook’s Turnagain arm provides the equivalent dissection for the 
northern end. Between these two bays is found the only country which is 
not entirely precipitous. It contains Skilak and Tustamena lakes, a dis- 
trict which was probably the culture center of the Tanaina area. 

On the west side of the inlet, smoking peaks of the Aleutian range rise 
starkly from the sea, leaving only at intervals a strip of sand and rock for 
passing occupation by Indians or seals. Crossing over the Aleutian range, 
one comes upon two large lakes, Iliamna and Clark, parts of each of which 
are occupied by Tanaina. 

From the northern end of the inlet, which reaches 61° 31’ of north lati- 
tude, stretch two drainage valleys, one of which slopes into Knik arm while 
the other is emptied by the Susitna river and its tributaries. 

All of this territory occupied by the Tanaina is mountainous. Below the 
timber line are spruce forests and alder, interspersed with groves of birch, 
cottonwood or aspen. Even as the waters of the inlet are rich with sea foods 
of great variety, so are the mountain slopes alive with bears, sheep and 
goats. Porcupines sit curled in the branches of cottonwood trees, and the 
moose, which have displaced the caribou in the past century, trample in 
numbers through the underbrush. The Tanaina have one of the most justly 
famed hunting grounds in the world. 

The occupation of the Cook inlet area by Europeans dates from the 
latter part of the eighteenth century when settlements were established 
by Russian traders and missionaries. The natives were only subjugated 
after much fighting, continued over a considerable period of years. In 1818 
the total population was given as only 1471, and the following year the 
Russian America Company had four permanent villages under control. 
After a period of over a century, the most noticeable changes have been 
the increase in the European population, which is not large except in the 
case of the railroad town of Anchorage on Knik arm, and the decrease of 
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native population to about one-fourth, with a pitiable disintegration of the 
former sustaining culture. Today the principal villages of the Tanaina are 
only six in number, three on the east coast of the inlet—Seldovia, Kenai 
and Eklutna; Tyonek on the west coast; Susitna village on the Susitna 
river; and Iliamna village on Iliamna river. Besides these six villages there 
are a few others which are offshoots but more or less permanently settled. 

The word Tanaina is in itself a variant of one of the many words used in 
designating the Indians of this area. It is their word for ‘“‘native.’’ The spell- 
ing adopted corresponds to phonetic spelling, and the tone for the three 
syllables should be high, high-falling, and low, with the stress on the penul- 
timate. It is here defined to include all native Indians in the Cook inlet 
drainage north of Port Graham bay on the east coast and north of Kama- 
shak bay on the west, also the natives of the Iliamna river and its drainage, 
a few natives on the upper part of Iliamna lake and on Clark lake, all of 
which people speak closely related dialects of Athapaskan (Déné) and have 
a cultural and physical unity. The synonyms for Tanaina are Tehanin- 
Kutchin, Knaiakhotana, and Kenaitze, with their variants. 

The past tense has been adopted throughout the paper for the sake of 
uniformity and should not be interpreted as signifying necessarily that the 
culture is not still active. By reconstruction, a descriptive cross-section of 
Tanaina culture at the latest period in which it was uninfluenced by direct 
European contact has been attempted. 

The field work on which this analysis is based was undertaken during 
the summer season of 1931 as an ethnological expedition of the Peabody 
Museum of Yale University. One or more informants were used in each of 
the principal villages to gain both general and comparative data. 


FOOD 


The Tanaina area was cut into four sub-areas by the unusual range of 
the environmental factors governing the food supply. To clarify, we present 
them as follows: 


I. Lower inlet (Seldovia)—mild climate—salt water. 

II. Middle inlet (Kenai-Tyonek)—climate less mild than I—salt water mixed 
with fresh. 

III. Upper inlet (Eklutna)—climate cold—dirty fresh and salt water mixed. 

IV. Inland (Iliamna and Susitna)—climate cold—fresh water only. 


The significance of these environmental factors is made most apparent 
when we consider the economic distribution of the fauna. Of the sea-mam- 
mals used for food, fur, or both (hair-seal, ground-seal, sea-otter, sea-lion, 
porpoise, beluga and whale) which were found in the Lower inlet, only two 
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(hair-seal and beluga) were found elsewhere, that is, in the Middle inlet 
and seasonally in the Upper inlet. Expeditions were made, it is true, by the 
other groups for the capture or trade of the missing animals, but this did not 
compensate economically for their immediate lack. 

Of the twenty-odd land animals of importance, all may be said to have 
been distributed about equally over the Tanaina area with the exception 
of mountain sheep and mountain goats, which were concentrated in the 
Upper inlet district. These animals were also gained by expedition from the 
other districts with the exception of Iliamna and, in the case of mountain 
goats, from the Lower inlet. 

The greatest variation lies in the variety of the supply of sea foods. 
Thirteen species (salmon, herring, halibut, catfish, candlefish, sculpins, 
bullheads, codfish, octopus, clams, mussels, crabs, tomcod) were present 
seasonally and eaten in the Lower inlet. Of these thirteen species, ten 
(salmon, herring, halibut, catfish, candlefish, sculpins, bullheads, clams, 
crabs, tomcod) were present in the Middle inlet, but five of these were rare 
(halibut, catfish, sculpins, clams, bullheads). In the Upper inlet four (salmon, 
herring, candlefish, tomcod) were present. In the Inland district, only three 
were present (salmon, candlefish, bullheads). Of these many species of fish 
only the bullheads, tomcod, clams and mussels were not limited to seasonal 
catching. 

Game birds were fairly equably distributed in the Tanaina country, as 
are vegetable foods, but with a more generous season in the districts with 
milder climates. Especial mention should be made of the fact that the Lower 
inlet had two varieties of edible seaweed and that the Upper inlet had an 
abundance of much desired and traded-for edible roots. 

The Lower inlet (Seldovia) obviously enjoyed a greatly superior variety 
and also quantity of food. This was due principally to the salt water fauna 
and to the mildness of the climate. The Middle inlet shows a marked de- 
crease in variety of foods and the Upper inlet even greater. The Inland sub- 
area was more typically Athapaskan in that it depended more on the land 
and fresh water fauna. The salmon, however, were even there in abundance. 

In the matter of hunting and preparing land animals, fowl and vegeta- 
ble foods, there was a practical equality among the Tanaina but in the cap- 
turing and preparation of sea foods, the Lower inlet people, and, to a less 
degree, the Middle inlet and Iliamna people, who have had the greatest 
contact with the Eskimo material culture, had distinctly the advantage. 


DRESS 
The dress was fairly uniform, although certain characteristics show the 
Lower inlet and Iliamna, essentially one in this respect, to be more like the 
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Eskimo than are the Upper inlet and Susitna, also allied in the matter of 
clothing. 

The typical winter costume was composed of a tailored caribou shirt and 
trousers extending to the ankles. Over this underclothing was worn a fur 
top dress and over-trousers according to the dictates of the weather. The 
over-trousers had footwear attached with soles of bear hide. When the 
weather was mild, the over-trousers were not used and fur boots reaching 
to below the knees were worn. Sometimes when in the village, house boots 
which reached a little above the ankle were substituted. True moccasins 
are known to be an historical intrusion and leggings were never used. Only 
at Iliamna were salmon skin boots known. Belts of skin were used to sup- 
port the trousers and the knife. Mittens and fur caps completed the cos- 
tume. In very cold weather a windbreak of skin, tanned without fur, was 
worn over the fur top dress and in wet weather or for sea travel gut cloth- 
ing was used. Various parts of the costume were ornamented with fur, paint, 
porcupine quills, or shell beads. There was a notable contempt for the use 
of mink fur. The only notable sexual differentiation in the winter dress was 
the length and material of the fur top garment. Men’s were of knee length 
or shorter, whereas women’s came almost to the ankles. Sea-otter skins, 
often trimmed with ermine, are said to have been worn only by women. 

The outer winter top dress is especially notable for its variations in 
different sub-areas of the Tanaina region. In the Lower inlet and Iliamna 
was found the Eskimo hooded parka, open only a few inches at the neck 
and with the bottom edges straight around. In the Middle inlet not only 
this garment was found but also the open fur coat with a hood. The wearing 
is said to have been a matter of individual preference. In the region of the 
Upper inlet, however, the fur parka was worn hoodless, but with a thick 
fur collar. The open fur coat with a hood was also used, in this instance said 
to extend to the ankles. A short Eskimo type parka of ground-squirrel skin, 
in use for hunting, was common to all the Tanaina. Fur blankets were also 
universally used and had a recognized intertribal trade value. 

The typical summer dress for men consisted of a skin shirt, tanned with- 
out fur, which reached to a little above the knees. In the Upper inlet it was 
pointed before and behind. Trousers of similar material had footwear at- 
tached, although children and some old men wore the winter trousers ex- 
tending to the ankles and then went barefoot. Women wore long shirts ex- 
tending to the ankles and boots, only wearing trousers when traveling. 
Children also wore the long shirts, boys to the knees and girls to the ankles, 
and went barefooted generally. A woven spruce-root hat of North Pacific 
coast type was reported from the Lower and Middle inlet and the analogous 
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birch bark sunshade from the Upper inlet and Iliamna. Women throughout 
the country wore a tight-fitting skin skull cap with ornamented pendant 
flaps sometimes dropping considerably below the ears. The men’s caps 
were of fur: if of marten, one skin forming the top and another the sides. 

Bracelets, necklaces, earrings and nose ornaments, generally of shell, 

were worn, and especially in the region of the Upper inlet there was a high 
development of personal adornment. The faces were painted, tatooed, es- 
pecially by women, and elaborate coiffures created by bundling up the hair 
on the back of the head and smearing it with grease, red ochre, and feathers. 
Sometimes the knot was bound with strings of beads. One case was de- 
scribed where a hatchet was stuck through the bundle for convenient readi- 
ness. In the Lower inlet informants insisted that personal decoration was 
much less developed and showed a contempt for the northerner, which may 
be an historic attitude. In the Middle inlet, it was said that the hair was 
not greased but the use of the labret was described. Only at Iliamna were 
snow goggles used. 
SHELTER 

Individual variations in types of shelter were apparent among the 
several groups of Tanaina. The form of the barabara in the Upper inlet 
varied from that in the Lower. Only at Seldovia (Lower inlet) was found 
the dance house, which was certainly borrowed from the Eskimo. In the 
Upper inlet, underground caches are said to have been used to the exclusion 
of the platform cache which was commonplace elsewhere. Very obvious in 
the same region was the emphasis on the use of birch bark as a covering 
material for various forms of shelter. It was rarely, if ever, used in the 
Lower inlet, where the supply of birch bark was insufficient. 

The most typical winter house of the Tanaina was the barabara found 
in the Middle inlet. It was a shelter built of upright planks or smoothed 
logs supporting a bark roof and having one or more attached rooms for 
sweat baths or sleeping apartments. The floor was several feet below the 
surface of the ground and the houses were long enough to accommodate one- 
fourth to one-fifth of the village. Fires were built in the middle and smoke 
holes occurred at intervals along the ceiling. Platforms were built out from 
the side walls and on these the unmarried men slept. Beneath the plat- 
forms were sleeping compartments for the younger married people and 
others for unmarried girls, while the older people had little buildings ex- 
tending from the sides for sleeping quarters. There was an entry-way to 
each house about 5 feet wide and 10 feet long and the outside of the whole 
construction was thatched with grass. 
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The summer dwellings of the Tanaina were many. The smoke-house was 
often used. In the Upper region, it was a structure perhaps fifty feet long 
sheathed in birch bark. In the Lower inlet it was built of logs with a spruce- 
bark roof and was much less generous in its proportions. 

The conical shelter built with a frame of alders was used by all the 
Tanaina. In the Lower inlet it had a covering of grass thatching over alder 
leaves, or in winter, spruce boughs alone. Other Tanaina used a birch bark 
covering or, on occasions, moss. 

Temporary shelters in the form of simple lean-tos were used in travel- 
ing and hunting. In the Lower inlet they were covered with spruce boughs 
or grass and sometimes when the weather was very rainy, with a double 
layer of skins. In other parts of the country a roofing of reinforced birch 
bark was in vogue. Another variety of lean-to, common to all, was a some- 
what longer shelter used at hunting camps. Cottonwoods with rotten cen- 
ters were split and hollowed out and then laid on alternate faces, forming 
a sort of corrugation which was practically waterproof. An Upper inlet 
informant insisted that this type of roofing was introduced by the Rus- 
sians. The same informant was the only one who knew the tipi form. He 
said that a certain type of tipi was used when skins were plentiful and the 
country traveled through had little timber.! 


TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL 

Here again the Lower inlet stands out in contrast to the other dis- 
tricts. It is the kaiak and umiak of the Lower inlet as opposed to the birch 
bark canoe and the river skin boat of the Upper inlet, the middle regions 
being, as might be expected, in a state of change. Certain things common 
to the whole area might be mentioned by way of introduction. Swimming 
was considered a necessary achievement that apparently all children were 
required to learn. On land, trails were marked out by hanging moss or grass 
on conspicuous trees or such natural objects as might be available along the 
way. There is no evidence that dogs were ever used as pack animals. Human 
pack sticks, however, were well developed, and also several forms of 
bundling objects according to material and weight. Rude log bridges were 
sometimes built across streams, or if necessary, simple rafts were con- 
structed. These things were not restricted in area. 

The kaiak, or bidarka as it was commonly called in Russian America, 
was made by the people of Lower inlet. The wood frame was constructed 


The type that he described was like that with the supporting hoop used by the Atha- 
paskans of the Koyokuk river. 
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by the men but the covers of hair-seal were prepared and sewn on by the 
women. About ten sealskins were needed and the sewing was double and 
grease used for waterproofing. Everyone is said to have owned a bidarka. 
Women were taught to manage them. The single-bladed paddle was used 
to the exclusion of the double-bladed variety, despite the fact that they 
knew the Aleut had it.2 The kaiak was probably used by all the Tanaina 
to a certain degree, but in many cases these boats were gained through 
trade. 

Except in the Lower inlet, where they had apparently become a use- 
less article, the birch-barks were the established means of light water trans- 
port. They belonged to conservative tradition. A few dugouts for carrying 
fish were made of cottonwood on the Lower and Middle inlet, but being 
treacherous to handle, they were seldom used. These dugouts were modest 
efforts, and not apparently of North Pacific Coast design. In a region of 
calm water and small lakes and rivers, the birch bark canoe held its own 
against the intruding kaiak, the skins for which were more difficult to ob- 
tain than long strips of bark. In the same way the umiak, close partner of 
the kaiak, could not contest the position of its near relative, the finely 
adapted moose-skin river boat. A special large umiak used in the Lower 
inlet did make its way to the Upper, where it has been described as being 
made of sea-lion skins and bearing two masts. With both small and large 
umiaks, skin sails were used. Their origin is disputed, and they may have 
been introduced by Europeans. When not sailing, the umiaks were pro- 
pelled by men using paddles. There was a steersman, who for such time as 
he steered, was a sort of captain. 

In the winter, simple sleds, heavily constructed from the harder sec- 
tions of tree woods, were hauled by human power, either male or female. 
There was no re-surfacing of runners, and the simplest form of stern posts 
was erected if used at all. The construction of these sleds increased in im- 
portance and probably in quality according to the nearness of the village 
to the colder, Upper inlet. 

Snowshoes, rounded and raised in front, of the Tanaina type, probably 
seldom have been excelled in workmanship by any other people. Both the 
Middle and Upper inlet areas were outstanding, both claiming superiority 
in combining a mooseskin netting with a birch frame. There was nothing 


2 The term Aleut is here used to refer to those natives who belong ethnologically with the 
group who occupied the islands extending westward from the end of the Alaska peninsula, not 
the Eskimo of Kodiak and the neighboring mainlands who are today called Aleuts by local 
Europeans, 
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notably distinctive about the snowshoes save the fineness of the craftsman- 
ship. 

It is hard to determine to what extent the Tanaina traveled before the 
first European contact. Undoubtedly a trade existed between the Lower 
and Upper inlet peoples for edible roots in return for dogfish and the 
products of the sea-mammals, since the occupation of the Lower inlet by 
the Tanaina. Tyonek men are said to have crossed on the ice in times of 
hunger and come down the east coast to a point where they could signal 
the Lower inlet people to bring them across Kachemak bay in boats so that 
they could have access to open-water hunting and fishing. The Lower inlet 
people traded furs to the Kaniagmiut of Kodiak island for baskets of whale 
meat, but it was the Chugachimiut of the Seward district with whom they 
say they enjoyed very active and friendly intercourse, sometimes visiting 
for whole seasons. In some cases intermarriage took place. 

Tanaina of the Inland Iliamna district were in direct contact with the 
Eskimo of that region, to whom they traded moose and wolverine skins for 
seals and skin lines, but much intercourse beyond trade is dubious. They 
also claim to have made contacts with the Eskimo of the Lower Kuskok- 
wim in the hunting ground between that river and Lake Clark. 

In the Upper inlet, the Knik people had regular contact with the Atha- 
paskans of Copper river. Fur, copper, fish, and beads were the staples in 
trade. Notably, they say that they did not meet the Chugachimiut of the 
Seward district to whom they were actually close but separated by high, 
glacier-filled mountains. 

Tyonek and Susitna are said to have had a great deal of contact but the 
Kenais proper played the middleman for much of the inter-village trade 
because of their advantageous geographical position. 


IMPLEMENTS 


It becomes apparent that the Tanaina were indebted to the Eskimo to 
no slight degree. Particularly is this noticeable when one compares the 
Lower inlet and Iliamna with the Upper inlet and Susitna, the latter having 
no direct Eskimo contact. 

Considering the hunting implements first, we find the three-barbed, 
detachable fish spear, the bear spear, the sling shot, arrows, and most 
varieties of traps and snares common to all the Tanaina. The next group- 
ing, which includes three types of spears using floats and the lance, appears 
to have been absent only from Susitna. The most significant of all is the 
distribution of the bow and quiver. The sinew-backed straight bow was used 
in the Lower inlet and at Iliamna and informants could not remember the 
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bow with a guard. They shot their bow horizontally when afloat but when 
ashore, in a position approaching the vertical. Their arrows were carried 
in a wood case so that the feathered ends of the arrows projected over the 
right shoulder. At Susitna and Upper inlet villages, the long straight bow 
with a guard was used and the arrows were carried in a skin case which 
hung in front from the left shoulder. They knew the sinew-backed bow and 
described it by adding the word for sinew to the name of their own bow, 
which was shot from a position approaching the vertical. The spear thrower, 
another hunting implement, was in use only in the Lower and Middle inlet. 
The latter area had a mixture of traits,—both types of bows, for instance. 

Among the fishing implements we find a commoner distribution. Dip- 
nets, basket-traps, fish hooks, the woman’s knife, and the seine made by 
splicing alder poles, were everywhere. Nets of sinew and skin lines were 
reported in the Upper inlet and may well have been widely distributed in 
forgotten times. We should note, however, the toggle fish hook in the same 
area as .ontrasted to the large halibut hooks of the Lower inlet used for a 
big sea fishing 

Of household implements, only the stone lamp was notably restricted 
in distribution. It was not used except in the Lower inlet and to a less de- 
gree in the Middle. Intrusive copper should be noted in the Upper inlet 
where it created a special variety of knives, adzes, and awls. Multiple- 
piece wood food dishes with inlaying were much more common in the 
Lower inlet and at Iliamna than in the other parts of the Tanaina country. 
Lines made from kelp were also restricted to the Lower inlet. Horn and 
wood spoons, gut and skin sacks, woven spruce-root baskets, large wood 
food receptacles, grass mats, a special cooking-stick, and the fire-drill 
(without bow) are the remainder of principal traits which were common 
to all the Tanaina. 

WAR 


White-haired grandfathers avow that the Tanaina were warriors in the 
time gone by. They are more convincing than most Athapaskan old men. 
They never admit of having lost a battle before the Europeans came (a 
privilege of old age perhaps), and the younger generations are too far re- 
moved to be more than slightly interested. But their courage was remark- 
able, if only to judge by the hard contest they gave the Russians for more 
than a quarter of a century for possession of the soil. 

Tanaina wars consisted merely of raiding and the repulsion of their 
enemies, who were principally Eskimo. Only at Tyonek did an informant 
admit that the Tanaina fought among themselves. It is too long ago for 
anyone to remember. The people of the Lower inlet and Iliamna fought the 
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Kaniagmiut and have done so within the memory of living men. It was 
through Kaniagmiut territory that the Tanaina drove their first wedge to 
the sea. They went into battle led by their war chiefs, agilely avoiding the 
spears and arrows of their opponents. They danced their attack, quietly 
and quickly, toward the singing Eskimo. The spear and bow and arrow 
were used but dropped to depend wholly on the club in close encounter. 
The fighting continued until there were only two or three men left on one 
side. These were allowed to return to their otherwise destitute women. 
There seem to be several reasons for this. One was that the tragedy for the 
victims would be impressed more by the personal recounting of eye wit- 
nesses, thus glorifying the victory by living memories. Another attitude 
might easily be described as sporting. As one informant put it, a few men 
were allowed to return “‘so can come and fight more— fight good.” Fighting 
was, after all, an honorable pursuit, from which prestige was gained. It 
would not do if all of one’s opponents were killed off. In the Lower inlet, 
trails were worn to the promontories by the watchmen who guarded the 
camps during the night. 

In the Tanaina sub-areas the treatment of the prisoners and dead and 
the types of implements used in war varied. A form of armor was used by 
all, but in the Lower and Middle inlet it is reported as in the form of a 
grizzly bear parka covered with alternate layers of spruce gum and sand. 
In the Upper inlet and again in the Middle, we find armor made of slats of 
birch wood held flexibly in position by cords of babiche. The clubs of the 
Lower and Middle inlet were made of a very hard wood. In the Upper and 
again in the Middle inlet we find the clubs made of horn, soaked in oil to 
give them strength and weight. Bows and arrows of both types were used 
according to their distribution or their owner’s preference. Spears were 
probably in general use, of the type as for bears but with a narrower blade. 
At Seldovia a special shield-club for knocking down arrows was reported. 
It was made of pieces of bone fastened with pitch and lashed with sinew. 
As to treatment of the slain enemy, in the Upper inlet the bodies were left 
where they fell whereas in the Lower Inlet they were cremated on a funeral 
pyre. At Iliamna the heads were cut off and hung up, the remainder of the 
body burned. Another trait found only at Iliamna was the use of body ashes 
by shamans for making of poison, which was applied to hunting spears and 
points. 

AMUSEMENTS AND ARTS 
The Tanaina, like other northern Athapaskans, were not conspicuously 


advanced in their development of arts but ranked high within that group 
in Alaska and Canada. Two stick games were played, one by means of two 
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small sticks, one marked, the other not. Guessing, accompanied by singing 
and dancing, took place until sixteen points were won by one side. This 
game was said to be of Eskimo origin in comparison with a second which 
had no singing or dancing associated, but was more complicated, being 
played by ten men on a side until forty-three points were won by either 
team. In this game each man had one stick. Another popular game was 
played with two pairs of wooden discs, which were tossed toward a double 
square. The counting was analogous to our game of horseshoes. Other games 
were played by shooting either arrows or darts or throwing spears at a 
mark, the scoring depending upon the placing of the shots. With this game, 
counters were used as with the others to obviate difficulty or dispute in 
scoring. 

A game of blind man’s buff was popular, generally played around a fire 
on the beach after the evening meal. One man was blinded with a caribou- 
skin hood which he wore until he caught someone else. If he fell in the fire, 
everyone laughed and some threw water on him. He wore sheepskin mittens 
to protect his hands. 

Two acrobatic games were notable. One tested the performer’s strength 
in raising himself from a hanging position to one in which his arms were 
straight down. The individual took hold of two lines hanging from the ridge- 
pole of the house, raising himself up on one arm at a time. The other was 
a matter of balancing. Two parallel lines were stretched about eight feet 
high between posts or trees. The object was for the performer to throw a 
spear at a mark while balancing. Very often he fell off, to the amusement 
of the onlookers. 

Beside these games there were many others such as finger-pulling, top- 
spinning, and various sorts of athletic contests. Gambling often accom- 
panied the games. Players or by-standers would wrap up their wagers with 
those of their opponents, and the winner took all. 

Story-telling was an important art among the people, practiced during 
the six months of the year when the sun rose least above the horizon. It 
began when the day was over and lasted late into the night. To be able to 
tell a good story classed a person as intelligent. Old men recited the ad- 
venture of their youth, told how great hunts were carried on, and how the 
people lived long ago. Stories carried a moral, an explanation, or a bit of 
history, “more better than bible,” as one informant emphasized. The 
stories were learned by the young from the old, sometimes by a son from 
his father. There was no individual ownership or privilege connected with 
the matter; anyone could tell the story. 

Of songs there were many kinds, some for dancing, some for mourning, 
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others to express love. Shamans had their own songs with which to invoke 
communication with the spirits, some individuals had songs which would 
bring them luck. Each of these types had its own lyrical and rhythmical 
peculiarity. 

Linked with singing is dancing. Both men and women performed. The 
dances varied, as did the songs. In some, the action was slower than others. 
Individual ability counted for a great deal. In almost all cases, it was char- 
acterized by jerky, poorly synchronized movements, blending somehow 
into a harmonized whole. 

With ordinary dancing, a tambourine-type drum with a parchment 
cover made from sheepskin was used. For ceremonial dances such as the 
potlatch and shamanistic performances, the drum consisted of a plank sev- 
eral feet long, held by two men, each of whom beat time with a pestle-like 
stick, creating a tremendous din. No other musical instruments were known. 
The parchment-covered drum was not remembered in the Lower inlet. 

The art of painting was not particularly remarkable. Red and black 
paint was made by pulverizing minerals softened by fire, and mixing them 
with water. Some informants stated that a little blood was added from the 
nose to give the paint an adhesive quality; others used fish oil. This paint 
was applied to various artifacts by means of a piece of tanned skin fastened 
to a stick. Such implements as spears and paddles were given alternate 
bands of red and black, in some cases narrow, in others wide. Masks and 
rattles are also said to have been painted. Most interesting are the rock 
paintings in caves and rock shelters. These were little naturalistic figures of 
men and animals said to be records of the hunt, done secretly, and not in- 
tended for display. The only ones found were little over an inch in size but 
surprisingly suggestive of the creatures represented. Cave paintings are 
said to be common in the region of the Lower inlet. 

The art of carving was represented in wood masks, in dolls, dancing- 
sticks, and rattles. All these articles were appurtenances of the shaman. 
None could be found anywhere among the people today, but presumably 
the art was, in type, a variation of that found among the northernmost 
tribes of the North Pacific Coast area and among the neighboring Kani- 
agmiut from whom we have examples. 

Cures are said to have been effected by the external and internal ap- 
plication of certain medicinal plants. Bleeding was also practised in the 
Lower inlet. 

Measurements of various smaller objects such as bows and paddles 
were ingeniously regulated by combining the lengths of several body parts. 
The year was broken into twelve periods, each named after some notable 
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phenomenon in nature which affected the life of the people. Time and direc- 
tion was discovered through such natural agencies as the stars and sun on 
one hand, plant variations on the other. The smoke of volcanoes forecasted 
the wind. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The social organization of the Tanaina has not remained unmolested 
by European influence during the past one hundred and fifty years. Where 
once was a population of a few thousand, now only a few hundred remain. 
Villages have disappeared, and much of the old way of regarding things. 
The consciousness of group relationships, which formerly must have been 
strong, is now weak. It is difficult toget uniform information and evidence, 
so we must proceed with caution and rather say too little than too much. 

There seems to be no doubt that moiety organization was the basis of 
Tanaina society, the moieties being made up of unequal numbers of matri- 
lineal sibs or clans. The exogamous nature of these clans has largely broken 
down. Formerly the moieties were exogamous by rule. Differences in 
dialects and vagaries of memory complicate the difficulty at this late date 
in clearly defining the names and number of the several clans. Two or three 
clans belonged to one moiety, and ten or eleven to the other, according to 
informants. These moieties governed not only marriage but the greater part 
of social] relationship, including such concepts as ownership, inheritance, 
and blood revenge. The potlatch was also essentially a moiety affair. Of 
these concepts, we shall treat further. 

Clansmen were denoted by their face painting, a description of which 
was found for a number of clans. From the examples available, it is notice- 
able that in one moiety the clans used a series of vertical and horizontal 
lines extending across the whole face, while the other moiety divided the 
pattern or colors on the basis of the two sides of the face. Moieties were in- 
dicated by reciprocal terms meaning “‘my moiety,” “other moiety.” These 
words have singular and plural forms to indicate whether one person was 
spoken of or the moiety as a whole. 

It was most interesting to hear several informants insist that the moiety 
system was not only essential to the Tanaina, but to the Athapaskans of 
the Upper Yukon and the Copper river on one side, and to the Eskimo, 
both north and south of the Alaska peninsula, on the other. 


SOCIAL CLASSES 


The structure of Tanaina society apparently was bipartite, based on 
an upper stratum of a limited number of wealthy individuals and their close 
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relatives on one hand, with the common people, who lived in a state of 
serf-like dependence upon the plutocracy, forming the other group. It does 
not seem possible to construe the society as being made up of three classes, 
since the evidence shows little essential class difference between the mem- 
bers of the upper group, whether they were wealthy, chiefs, or near relatives 
of the chiefs. Also the lower class does not break up into commoners and 
slaves. There were no slaves in the true sense of the word. The ultcakas, 
as we shall call the lower class, were the body of the clan. 

In the Lower inlet a clear-cut system of chieftainship was found, based 
on two ranks, a first and a second chief. The first chief, known in that dis- 
trict as the Tuyok, was a sort of guardian patriarch and a man of wealth. 
One of his distinct characteristics was that he stayed in the village all of 
the time. He watched over the well-being of the villagers, arranging that 
the sick were well attended and women whose husbands were on the hunt 
had wood and water, and received visitors to the community. The Tuyok 
has been described as a father looking after his children, paying for the 
burial of a man without relatives, adopting orphans, and even attending 
the performances of the shamans. Insight may be gained through an in- 
formant’s words, ‘“‘Tuyok belong to town; men belong to outside work.” 

The dress of the chiefs differed only in degree of richness of ornamenta- 
tion from that of the wealthier of the community. The office was formerly 
inherited in the patrilineal line, and if there was no son, by the daughter’s 
husband. Since the period of strong European intrusion, the office became 
elective, although social position and wealth still governed a choice. 

The second chief, or jakacik as he is now termed, was apparently an 
integral part of Tanaina culture in the prehistoric period. Quite in contrast 
to the Tuyok, he was often out of the village, the active leader in war and 
the hunt. He was required to be a man well versed in the crafts and arts, 
capable of judging the winds and tides. He was ‘‘somebody who could watch 
days good.” The office was said never to have been hereditary, the tenant 
being elected after experience had guaranteed his ability. 

Information regarding chieftainship from other Tanaina areas tends on 
the whole to substantiate that given for the Lower inlet. The names of the 
two types of chiefs are apparently of Russian origin. The native terms, now 
generally forgotten, were recorded. 

The lower class, or ultcakas, worked for the upper stratum of society. 
The status of an ultcaka was apparently not permanent, as he might marry 
into the plutocracy. No pay except food and clothes was given for the 
services rendered, but it is said that the wealthy patron for whom they 
worked often gave the necessities for marriage if he were pleased. Without 
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this type of patronage, marriage was impossible. The class was recruited 
from within, slightly by captives taken in war, and from the fringes of the 
upper class. There was a constant moving back and forth where the class 
lines met. Poor young people often worked as ultcakas, for instance, if 
their parents died without being able to prepare for them. Ultcakas were 
clansmen. They were free to offer their services where they pleased but 
probably kept within their own moiety; if they did not like the head of the 
household they might move to another. A man who became a prisoner of 
war, evidently a rare thing, would eventually be as the other ultcakas. In 
fact, if he had a dependent family, he was sent home with presents after a 
short period. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


The average village was made up of a group of houses arranged ir- 
regularly around that of the chief. As many as ten families lived in one 
barabara. In the morning the ultcakas turned out to build the fires, taking 
wood from the pile against the side of the house. Boys carried water for 
the women, who prepared the meals. Ordinarily there was one big meal in 
the evening, but old people and probably others ate a breakfast which con- 
sisted of a broth with pieces of fish or meat in it. The eating of the evening 
meal was communal for all the families in one barabara. Very often the 
whole village ate together, going night after night to a different barabara, 
until all were visited, everyone bringing their own eating utensils. Such an 
action was instigated for example when a child was born, when a person 
died, or when a boy made his first kill in the hunt. As is easily seen, it would 
be a commonplace occurrence. Communal eating was not controlled by clan 
or moiety divisions. 

Regarding the reception of guests, the following interesting facts were 
noted. When visitors arrived by water, the whole population in the village 
rushed down to the beach to receive them. Their boats were hauled safely 
out of the water to dry, and the visitors were escorted to the chief’s house 
where they were given food. No pertinent questions were asked before the 
meal. Guests liked to stay with members of the opposite moiety for several 
days since they would be distinctly honored. If the visit was a longer one, 
the people repaired to the houses of their own moiety men, where they felt 
themselves among relatives. 

Women clearly held relatively great authority. Such a statement as 
that “‘a husband works hard for his wife” is not uncommon. The woman 
was the ruler of the barabara. She decided what was to be eaten and had 
charge of all the food. She also had the final word in deciding the marriage 
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of her children. Man was only the hunter. Only two male informants 
claimed superior authority for their sex. One said that men formerly had 
the upper hand. 

When a boy reached an age of about nine years, he went to live with his 
maternal uncle. This is explained by saying that a father would not be able 
to force his child into hazardous experiences and vigorous living which 
would prepare him for a life of bear spearing and sea voyaging. A father 
would show a paternal weakness. Apparently not the uncle, however, for 
the child is described as being thrown into cold water and forced to engage 
in the liveliest exercises. Only when the child had become full grown did 
he return to live with his parents. 

The concept of ownership has been greatly affected by European con- 
tact. Formerly property was owned either by the moiety or by members of 
the upper class. Hunting territory and fishing sites belonged to the moiety. 
Individuals owned their weapons and tools; and the wealthiest, the bara- 
baras and fishtraps. Men put individual marks on bows and arrows, on 
tools and weapons. Within the clan there was a very communistic feeling, 
even with personal objects. A person is said to have been able to acquire a 
thing from a fellow clansman by merely asking. There was no payment; the 
privilege was reciprocal and used judiciously. 

If a man wished to carry out an ordinary trade with a person of the 
opposite moiety, he would offer something of at least a slightly greater value 
as a gift. If the matter was satisfactory to the one who had the desired ob- 
ject, it was sent in return. If he did not make the exchange, he would be 
shamed by the gift. 

The rules of inheritance, like the concept of ownership, have changed 
greatly owing to European intrusion. In prehistoric times, a person about 
to die would state that certain things were to be given to specified people, 
e.g., his wife, son, etc. The remainder would be put into the hands of the 
moiety in the person of the brother or maternal nephew. It was then dis- 
tributed at the potlatch following the death. 

Partnership as an aspect of social life was a good example of a difficult 
problem for the ethnologist to work out until it was understood that there 
were two distinct types of partners. One was the “‘slu tsin” or partner “‘not 
for work”’; the other the “‘set ten,” or hunting partner. The slu tsin was a 
partner in the opposite moiety who made what was really a protective 
alliance. Only wealthy men had a slu tsin. Two men who wished to enter 
into such a relationship exchanged presents of considerable value, perhaps 
a skin sloop or a sea-otter parka. Diplomatic relationships between moieties 
were carried on between the slu tsin, and one received and protected the 
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other while visiting. A man had only one slu tsin,and it was in his name that 
a potlatch for the opposite moiety was given. The sel ten was chosen as the 
opportunity demanded chiefly for the purpose of hunting. A man might 
choose any other who was agreeable, or even more than one, regardless of 
clan or moiety. A man who made a kill while hunting would give the game 
to his partner, a small part of which would be returned, especially if the 
kill of the hunt was unequally attained. Ordinarily partners were of ap- 
proximately the same skill so that the distribution was of little material 
significance. They were generally close friends and formerly never fought, 
often becoming the medium through which blood revenge was carried out. 

Justice was to some degree administered by the chiefs of the Tanaina, 
but from the lack of information it appears that there was either little need 
or search after it, murder excepted. Murder was a crime calling for blood 
revenge from the moiety, if both were involved. Moiety men of different 
villages discussed the matter and if the blood revenge was decreed, the 
murderer, if known, was killed by the first to apprehend him. One death 
sometimes settled the matter, but sometimes the killing went on back and 
forth. Finally payments might be made to stop the continuation of the 
revenge. In other cases (probably within the moiety) murders were re- 
venged by sons, brothers, or sel tens. Stories credit the avengers with some- 
times waiting years to carry out their purpose. Eyes of fear marked the 
murderer, and he always sat with his back to the sun so that he could watch 
for the warning shadows. 


THE POTLATCH 


The potlatch was an active social complex among the Tanaina and even 
today the ethnologist can see it performed in the more obscure villages. As a 
specific ritual it varies considerably from village to village, both in memory 
and in actual performance. An inter-area analysis will not be attempted in 
this paper, as all the evidence should be presented at the same time on such 
a complicated subject. Potlatches were divided into two classes, “Little”’ 
and “Big,” or perhaps “Live” and “Dead” are better descriptive words. 
All potlatches were essentially moiety affairs. The Little or Live potlatch 
was given for numerous reasons, ranging from marriage to no apparent 
cause at all. The Big Potlatch was given in honor of a person who had died. 
Sweat baths, feasting, dancing, singing, assistance, distribution of gifts 
with repayment were essential features. A special drum was used and a 
special costume worn consisting of a feather headdress, a bib necklace of 
long shell beads, and a specially beaded suit of clothes. A pair of rattles were 
used, each made from a stick about one foot long wrapped with babiche and 
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quill work from which were suspended strings of bird beaks with bits of 
still clinging feathers. There was no trace of the destruction of property at 
the potlatch nor the use of ceremonial coppers. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


Before a woman was to have a child, a special house was built for her 
segregation during the birth. Soft grass was strewn thickly on the floor 
and the mother was assisted by one or two old women who held her in a 
stooping position. The naval cord was tied in two places and cut. After the 
child was born the mother Jay down until her strength returned. No men 
were allowed unless the woman was very ill, in which case a shaman was 
called in to effect a cure. The afterbirth was buried in a dry place; if it be- 
came wet, the baby would die. Both mother and child were washed twice 
a day and charcoal was used as a baby powder to prevent skin abrasions. 
After about five days the woman was allowed to return to her family. 

Children were nursed from one to five years, although sometimes at a 
very young age they were fed with pieces of soft fish. A name was given 
by any old person during the first year or two. This name is said to be the 
only one given, but the custom of calling the parent by the name of the 
oldest child was also the rule. Babies were kept in either the skin moss bag 
or in the birch bark cradle chair. There is no evidence for infanticide or 
that male children were more highly regarded than female. One informant 
said that girl children were desirable because they were more help to the 
family. Children were treated with consideration and the worst punish- 
ment seems to have been to tie the wrists of a bad child to a willow. Orphans 
were adopted by relatives or by a chief. Only in the case of weak family 
connections was there any likelihood of their becoming ultcakas. 

At puberty a girl was sequestered in a special shelter or in a room built 
for that purpose attached to the barabara. The period of seclusion was given 
by various informants as ten days to a year. Since the time of sequestration 
was greater in the villages with the least European contact, it follows that 
these longer periods are the better indications of prehistoric conditions. A 
special bone drinking-tube, a comb, and a scratching-stick were a part of 
the regular paraphernalia which also included a hood-like headdress of 
caribou skin with a long fringe covering the face. The girl was carefully 
watched over and not allowed to go out except at night when none were 
around to see her. The mother brought her food, the girl not being allowed 
to prepare for herself. The food consisted mainly of dried meat, fresh food 
being taboo. When the period of seclusion was ended, the girl took a sweat 
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bath and put on new clothes, the old ones being washed and saved for the 
next time of isolation. 

The girl was sequestered at each menstrual period for five days with the 
same taboos. If a family was traveling, the girl was not allowed to walk in 
the trail and a special shelter was provided for her. The breaking down of 
these taboos is pointed out as one of the chief causes of the downfall of the 
Indian people. 

In the Upper inlet, and to a less degree in the Middle inlet, a puberty 
ceremony for boys existed. Youths were sent out into the woods without 
food or drink for five days and stayed where no one was around. They 
might come home to sleep, however, if they were not seen. A head scratcher 
was used as for girls and for a second period of five days, they drank through 
a bone tube so as not to be thirsty in later life. 

Marriage was formerly a privilege, especially indulged in by the wealthy, 
who had as many as ten wives. “It is like chickens now,” says the phil- 
osophizing informant. In the old days a man seldom was married before 
his thirtieth year. Twenty was the average age of the girl, and the state of 
chastity was highly esteemed. They were carefully guarded from childhood. 

When a man had accumulated enough property and experience to war- 
rant such a step, he sought the permission of the head of his family and clan. 
A potlatch was necessary and that required wealth and the cooperation of 
his clansmen. The parents arranged the marriage and are said to have 
picked out the girl, probably with the connivance of the suitor. The woman 
was chosen from the opposite moiety, but her parents and particularly her 
mother were consulted. The girl’s power in the matter was only the influ- 
ence that she could exert personally, which was probably small. Negotia- 
tions being started, presents were exchanged and an agreement reached. 
Then the bridegroom went to live with the chosen companion and worked 
with his wife’s family for several years. By exerting himself he would pro- 
gress to a position of significance if his family connections were good. He 
might then return to his own village with his wife. 

Divorce, though possible, was very rare; it was expensive. The poorer 
men waited longer to marry and then perhaps persuaded a widow. For the 
wealthiest, marriage was almost a matter of purchase. 

Death was ceremonially the most important event to the Tanaina. Social 
pyramids, in the form of elaborate mortuary customs involving moiety 
action, developed to make it so. Fine clothes were prepared in advance. 
When a person died the funeral offices were performed by the opposite 
moiety. The body was washed and the new clothes put on. Then it was 
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placed in a squatting position with the palms of the hands tied to the cheeks 
by a spruce root line fastening the wrists and neck. A funeral pyre was built 
and when the body became stiff, it was placed on top to burn to ashes, 
punctured during the cremation by special long pointed sticks, which al- 
lowed the juices to run out and hasten the disintegration. When the fire 
had died out, the ashes and bits of bone were collected and buried two feet 
underground. In the Upper inlet and sometimes in the Middle, the remains 
of the cremated body were not put in the ground but fastened above to a 
post or hung in a tree. The hunting implements or personal necessaries of 
the deceased were burned with the body. In the case of a shaman, his para- 
phernalia were put in a waterproof sack and hung from a branch with his 
“devil doll’s” head protruding from the top. 

After the remains of the dead had been laid in their last resting-place, 
the frenzy of mourning began. The widow in grief might burn off her hair 
slash her body with knives, and thrust arrows through the fleshy parts of 
her arms. Not satisfied with this, stinging juices of plants could be added 
to the wounds which led to a state of delirious sorrow sometimes ending in 
suicide. Suicide is more common now, when old men live to see the last of 
their sons die. Following the funeral, in the dark of the early morning and 
at nightfall, the family of the deceased gathered in his barabara to dance 
and chant the death songs while from the wooden drum came the monot- 
onous, rhythmical roar, deafening, exciting. From then on the whole family 
lived for the execution of the potlatch, which would honor the departed 
and repay the services rendered in his behalf. 


RELIGION 


The religion of the Tanaina was primitive, and as fascinating and 
mysterious as it was primitive. Around the winter campfires in the snow of 
the mountains one heard how the trees and the stones talked just like a 
man. White men have believed the Alaskan peaks had a message; the In- 
dians knew that they spoke. Even the grass rustling in the wind whistled 
a warning or a prophecy. They knew that when fire or water marked a man 
out for their own, there was no escape. 

Long ago the animals talked like men, the lynx people taught every- 
body. They made the land-otter and other animals. Only the wolverine 
people were dangerous. The ptarmigan and grouse helped men, taught 
them how to make snowshoes. The owls lost their voice because they would 
not answer questions. And there was a time even before the animals existed. 
Then only the black flies lived, and that was very long ago. 

Among the supernatural beings of the Tanaina were many devils and 
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monsters. There was one which barked like a dog, but no one ever saw him. 
Another made a little noise in the fire. He was harmless. Some were covered 
with hair and had tails. They could take the form of any animal. They came 
only in the summer and had two round little eyes that could be seen in the 
dark at the edge of the timber. They were dangerous. Others were big like 
spruce trees and disappeared when one blinked his eyes. They left no tracks 
and hurt no one. 

The concept of the Bad Indian was well known. The Tanaina called 
him Nantina. He lived in a country far to the north across the water, to 
which place he carried the people he stole. He was much feared by the 
Athapaskans. 

At this time practically all the people are nominally members of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Queries about “‘Nachritahny” brought only 
the description, “‘a god who died at two p.m. on Friday and come alive on 
Sunday.” A long pursuit discovered na-qutck-del-tani, a great spirit who 
lived in the north star and went around the sky all the time. Only a few 
old people ever saw him as he stood with arms and legs outstretched in the 
heavens. When people were in distress, they held up their right hand and 
said, “you who made the people... ,” and then asked for what they 
wished. The good man was rewarded. Others died. 

What happened after death was not certain. The Tanaina said the 
“breath” given by the great spirit, went up into the sky. The body stayed 
underground. The “ghost” or “shadow” was sometimes seen, freed from 
the body before death took place, but it was sure to follow soon. Lingering, 
the shadow was a danger, an avenger of injury done in life, passing invisibly 
through barred doors. A bucket of water was the best protection. 

Amulets or lucky stones were also a safeguard to an individual. If you 
found one inside the house, you gave it away; if you found one outside, you 
put it in a little bag, and when you caught a ptarmigan you put a few 
feathers in the bag for the lucky stone to eat. They lived long and had 
babies every five or ten years. 

Closer than gods and more powerful than chiefs were the shamans of 
the Tanaina. “Abomination and anathema” were these “‘devil-worshipers”’ 
to the Christian priests. Their influence was subtle and never-ending. While 
the incense rose in the sacred precincts of the white man’s church, the throb 
of the shaman’s drum could be heard dimly in the chanting of the mass. Up 
and down the shaman jumped in the frenzy of his dance, calling on the 
spirits for aid, whether to serve a good purpose or an evil. The Tanaina 
had faith in their shamans. 

There were two classes, one which was considered beneficial, the other 
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harmful. There were “big’’ shamans and “‘little’”’ shamans. The Big sha- 
mans, both “Good” and “Bad,” used the same paraphernalia, masks, 
dancing-sticks with carved wooden heads, and rattles. Coats, covered with 
clattering beaks and claws, were worn, a peculiar hat, and gloves or bear’s 
paws. Whether to cure sickness or cause death, the means were much the 
same. If the faith of the people weakened, the “devil-worshipers” walked 
off the ceiling into the air or disappeared under the ice. When they returned, 
they beat on their skin-covered drums. The echo is still heard up and down 
the inlet. 

The only great annual feast of the Tanaina occurred at Susitna, among 
the last of the people to reach the sea coast. It does not seem strange to find 
the people there celebrating the rite of the First Salmon. This feast took 
place every year at the beginning of the run of the king salmon. The rite 
was based on the story of how a rich man’s daughter fell in love with a fish 
at the traps and went away with him. The next year a young boy came 
back, whom the rich man recognized as his grandson. This child taught the 
people how to take and prepare the salmon so that there would always be 
plenty. 

The rites embodied the laying of fresh grass, taking of sweat baths, the 
burning of the lucky weed, and a taboo on fresh fish. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. The Tanaina were a tribal group, speaking a mutually intelligible 
language, occupying an area about Cook’s inlet, Alaska. 

2. They had a comparatively evenly distributed social culture char- 
acterized by an exogamous moiety organization. Other uniformly shared 
traits were the position of women, partnership, social customs, religious 
customs, the potlatch, and a dual class system based on wealth. The pot- 
latch was probably the result of diffusion from the North Pacific Coast. 

3. The Tanaina had a less evenly distributed material culture char- 
acterized by a dependence on both land animals and fish for food, tailored 
fur clothing with lower garments having footwear attached, shelter in the 
form of barabaras, semi-spherical lodges, and lean-tos, the simple sled, 
fine snowshoes, and woven spruce root basketry. 

4. That part of the Tanaina area closest to the Kaniagmiut had an ob- 
viously Eskimo-like material culture. This is shown by the addition of 
sea-mammals to the food supply in the Lower inlet, the use of Eskimo type 
outer garments, the dance house, the kaiak and umiak, harpoons with floats, 
the sinew-backed bow, the stone lamp, and the absence of birch bark. 
These developments probably occurred within the last few hundred years 
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and were gradually influencing more and more of the Tanaina people up 
until that time when European influence disrupted older processes of 
change. Also, it is probable that the Lower inlet people made their greatest 
advance in this direction after the Kaniagmiut had been weakened by the 
Russian contact of the i8th century. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE OF 
HATO VIEJO, VENEZUELA By GLADYS AYER NOMLAND 


INTRODUCTION 
HE Hato Viejo site is located about six and one-half km up-stream 
from where the Codore river flows into the Caribbean sea. It is also one 
km north, 70° west of the confluence of that stream with Quebrada El Jebe, 
in the District of Democracia, State of Falcon, Venezuela. 


Fic. 1. Sketch map showing Hato Viejo locality and neighboring islands north of Venezuela. 


Recent erosion has produced a network of small gullies which dissect the 
alluvial flats about 50 m west of the river bank. These have cut into what 
was, at one time, the site where the Indians lived and interred their dead. 

The archaeological material was first discovered by Dr. H. F. Stanton, 
at that time stationed at Urumaco, Venezuela, as field physician for one of 
the major oil companies. Mention was made of the occurrence to Mr. L. W. 
Henry and Dr. J. 0. Nomland during a routine visit of geological inspection 
in the area. At the request of the writer, these three accordingly made a 
trip to Hato Viejo in January, 1930, and collected the material described in 
this publication. 

In northern Venezuela the seasonal changes are regular and well-defined 
owing to the periodic character of the northeast trade winds. The climate is 
semi-arid with only a few inches of annual rainfall, principally during Octo- 
ber, November and December. Along the higher mountains inland, the 
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rainfall is much greater so that streams heading in the uplands frequently 
are filled, and the excess water is carried to the sea. Although the Codore is 
one of the largest streams in the district, water flows through it and reaches 
the ocean only for very brief periods during the wet season. Nearly vertical 
beds of sandstone cross the stream, producing barriers of considerable size. 
Above these the water is impounded in many natural water holes. During 
the seasonal overflow the holes along the stream become filled so that a sup- 
ply of water is available even though there has been no rainfall near the 
coast. 

On account of the scarcity of water during some seasons of the year the 
location of water holes was probably the main determinant of the sites of 
prehistoric villages in this region. The aboriginal inhabitants evidently took 
advantage of the impounded supply of water at Hato Viejo and lived there 
for part of the time. During times of drought, which extended over a period 
of several months each year, they must have moved to the higher moun- 
tainous region to the south. 

At present maize is raised during the months of greatest precipitation. 
Its probable use as food is indicated by the various metate fragments in the 
collection. Many present day animals, such as deer, peccary, and the large 
rodent-like species peculiar to this part of South America, must have been 
eaten, since their bones are associated with pottery sherds in the Hato Viejo 
site. 

Fish must also have been plentiful in the sea a few kilometers to the 
north. The large number of otoliths of various sizes and shapes derived from 
several varieties of fish, show that these were used extensively for food. 
Mollusks also served largely as food. About 80 per cent of the collection 
consists of shells of the genus Donax, now found recent on the beach. In 
addition, there are a large number of Tivola shells. The complete list con- 
sists of the following species: Cardium muricatum Linné, Codakia orbicularis 
(Linné), Conus mus Hwass, Cypraea mus Linné, Donax denticuiatus Linné, 
Fascoilaria tulipa Linné, Fissurella nimbosa (Linné), Melongena melongena 
Linné, Marginella prunum Gmelin, Murex varicosa Linné, Natica pritchardi 
Fbs., Oliva reticularis Lamarck, Ostrea prismatica Gray, Strombus pugilus 
Linné, Solen rufus Buck, Tivola radiata Gray, Triton pileare Lamarck, Tur- 
ritella variegata Linné.' 

The material collected is from a denuded surface midden site and from 
burial urns found 45 to 60 cm below the dissected surface. The position of 
the urn, sherd, artifact, and faunal material corresponds closely with that 


1 Identification of material by Dr. B. L. Clark of the Department of Paleontology of the 
University of California. 
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noted by Van Koolwijk? in the small island of Aruba, off the north coast of 
Venezuela, where the graves were overlaid with sherds, faunal material and 
artifacts at the probable locality of the dwelling site. Broken vessels and 
fragmentary sherds collected comprise parts of funeral urns, pots, jars, 
bowls, braziers and other utensils. Some burial urns contained parts of 
human skeletons, others were empty; some bodies apparently were not bur- 
ied in urns. One large urn contained the major portion of two children’s 
skeletons. These had been decapitated and the heads placed in smaller urns, 
which in turn were placed inside a larger urn. Some urns had broken sherds 
thrown in over the skeletal remains, others contained cobblestones. A black 
asphaltic ornament was found in one urn (fig. 7d). A human adult humerus 
was examined by Dr. H. F. Stanton, according to whom the curvature indi- 
cated rickets. A part of the site was undoubtedly a burial center. Decapita- 
tion and the smallness of the urns indicate secondary urn burial.* Probably 
most of the sherd fragments came from ceremonial vessels that were 
‘killed’ before being deposited. The collection is made up mostly of sherds, 
there being only a few vessels which show size and form. 

Wares represented are given in order of their complexity,‘ the simplest 
being the coarse, plain, unslipped, unpainted, gray-brown and red ware; 
next, the slipped gray-brown and red ware; the geometrically painted black 
on white; maroon on buff; red on terra-cotta; red on buff; and polychrome 
black and red on buff. Most frequent is the black on white painted ware; 
next in order of frequency come the plain gray-brown ware; slipped gray- 
brown and redware; plain red ware; maroon on buff painted ware; red on 
terra-cotta; polychrome; and black on red. The black on white varies from 
black to brown and from pure white through gray to cream. The ware here 
called black-on-white is designated as brown-on-white by Josselin de Jong. 

Apparently the body of the vessel was coiled while the annular bases 


2 Josselin de Jong, 55. Bibliographic references will be found at end of this article. 

3 From Knippe, Curacao, A. J. Van Koolwijk (Josselin de Jong, 58) discovered bodies in 
an upright position with the head covered with a second dish and concluded from his obser- 
vations that: “‘ The Indians, former inhabitants of Curacao, probably buried the bodies of their 
fellow-creatures without coffins . . . . So I suppose that they first laid down their dead in a 
grave and covered them with earth, leaving them there till the soft parts of those bodies were 
decayed, after which they collected the bones and buried them in their huts in the manner 
above mentioned. I say in their huts, for the spots where I discovered those bones is in the 
middle of the ancient camp.”’ 

This conclusion seems justified in the Hato Viejo site because the small urns could not 
possibly hold an adult body although adult bones were found in them. Also the observation of 
the burial in the hut seems corroborated in Hato Viejo, since the sherds, artifacts, faunal ma- 
terial, and burial urns were mixed together indiscriminately in the site. 

* Nomenclature of Lothrop, 1: 109-110. 
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appear to have been shaped by the direct method, as described by Krieger® 
and Josselin de Jong.* The overlapping of the coils on the inside as described 
by Roth’ and pictured by Josselin de Jong,® is clearly shown by the cleavage 
of the broken sherds. 


CLAYS AND FIRING, SHAPING AND MODELING 


Clays of the simpler, cruder types of vessels, such as the undecorated 
gray-brown ware, all seem to have been derived from the same or nearby 
pits. Ordinary coarse beach sand and coarsely pounded shell were mixed 
with it for tempering. Both are visible to the naked eye, while a magnifica- 
tion of twenty diameters shows that the clay of this series has been care- 
lessly washed and worked before adding the temper. The workmanship was 
also careless, the vessel walls thick (.3 to 1.2 cm), the break always uneven 
and generally very rough. In the better painted vessels the clay seems to 
have come from another locality. It is fine and shows a greasy lustre in 
place of the ashy appearance of the coarser vessels. Finely ground sheil, fine 
beach sand, and, in some of the best specimens, black magnetite beach sand 
are used for tempering. Firing was probably not carried on at high tempera- 
tures. Two vessels of the entire site are the only ones that show oxidation 
on the outside. The remainder appear to be even less intensely fired, with 
few traces of discolorations or streaking. All of the simpler, plain wares are 
coarser than the more complex slipped, modeled and painted wares. 

UNSLIPPED, UNPAINTED WARE 

Plain Gray-Brown Ware.—The nine pieces of this series include bowls, 
jars, funeral urn and stove censer. They are all circular and show undeco- 
rated recurved, direct and outcurved rims which are relatively high (3 cm), 
thin and solid (fig. 2a, c, p, r; Josselin de Jong, pl. xv1 3, 21, 25).° Three 
vessels have annular bases, the largest of which is 12 cm in diameter. One 
shows four free supports which have broken off. Another fragment shows a 
luted, looped handle, probably an ornamental figurine head, broken from 
the upper segment of the body and lost. The stove censer has an annular 
base 12 cm in diameter and 3.5 cm in height which has two opposed air- 
draught holes 1.75 cm in diameter. This specimen of stove censer is large 
and apparently utilitarian. It shows considerable use on the inside, the bot- 


5 Krieger, 1926, 64. 

5 Josselin de Jong, 63-64. 

7 Roth, 131, fig. b. 

8 Josselin de Jong, 62-63; fig. 14; pls. 17, 29. 
Josselin de Jong, 62-63. 
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tom having become much roughened, probably from frequent scraping. 
Discussing censers with air-draught perforations, Linné says’ 


This vessel may possibly be supposed to have been used for incense-burning, but 
may equally well have been employed in metallurgical operations. 


Certainly the above specimen lends color to this supposition when compared 
with the other small, decorated, delicately made specimens of the more 
complex painted type to be described later. Of small size, thin-walled and 
elaborately decorated, they were probably not intended for ordinary use. 
In the same discussion, Linné also states that: 

The custom of incense burning is beyond a doubt a loan from the high cultures of 
Central America . .. . Its sparse occurrence in South America must be due to it 
having been more generally diffused only in comparatively late times. 


In the Hato Viejo site, incense censers are not of sparse occurrence. They are 
represented in the gray-brown unslipped ware, red unslipped ware, and 
three specimens are encountered in the black-on-white painted ware. They 
are lacking in the other painted wares, but since the occurrence of such 
wares in the site is slight, this fact does not prove their absence there. Lo- 
throp" shows one figure of this type of vessel from Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua, while Krieger” has four figures for southeastern Panama. If these are 
proportional to the other wares shown, they accord well with the occur- 
rence in Hato Viejo. 

Corrugated Necked Vessels.—Corrugated necked vessels are shown in 
five fragments of large pots. The corrugations are overlapped and roughly 
pinched on to each other, smoothed on the inside and allowed to remain 
rough on the neck for decoration. The top coil is thinned and trimmed or 
beveled on the edge. Three coils are usual, but four occur in two instances 
(fig. 2f, k, m). These vessels show outcurved or straight thin rims, beveled 
and rounded, from 2.5 to 5.5 cm high. A two-finger handle occurs in one 
smaller vessel which is luted onto the upper segment of the body and the 
top coil of the rim, making a continuous line between the out-rolled rim coil 
and the handle (fig. 27,7). These corrugated wares are comparable to those 
described by Roth," Krieger,“ and especially by Josselin de Jong. 

Punctate Necked Vessels.—Punctate necked vessels are of better mixed 


10 Linné, 1929, 259. 

" Lothrop, 1, 126, fig. 32. 

* Krieger, 1926, pl. 13, figs. 2, 3; pl. 14, figs. 1, 3. 

Roth, 131. 

4 Krieger, 1926, 64. 

6 Josselin de Jong, 63; figs. 14, 14a; pl. xv, 2-4; pl. xv1, 15-18, 20-23. 
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Fic. 2. Unslipped, Unpainted Ware. a, 6, c, funeral urn (16-2685) showing side, vertical 
and cross section views: X!/15; d, e, side and vertical views of punctate necked bowl (16 
2706): X*/e; f, g, 4, side, cross-section, and vertical views of corrugated necked vessel 
(16-2705): X/16 ;i, j, vessel (16-2712) showing front and vertical views of two finger handle; 
Xca. 1/10; &, 7, m, side, cross-section and vertical views of three finger handle vessel (16 
2711): X"/s; m, 0, side and top views of corrugated necked vessel (16-2815) with stylus 
decorated handle: X!/s; p, g, front and vertical views showing plastic body decorations on 
bowl (16-2709): 1/20; 7, s, ¢, side, cross and vertical view of vessel with split node handle 
and trimmed neck (16-2723): X!/s. 
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paste, firing and workmanship, smaller in size and thinner-walled. All exam- 
ples have two-finger luted-on handles extending from the upper segment of 
the body to the rim coil (fig. 2d), (three- and four-finger handles shown 
by Josselin de Jong.)"* One vessel is burned red on the outside and two are 
blackened by fire. Decorations consist of punctures spaced evenly on the 
coils similar to those on vessels shown by Linné"’ from Trigana, Colombia, 
by Josselin de Jong'* from the islands north of Venezuela, and also described 
by Krieger'® from Santo Domingo. Krieger designates this style of decora- 
tion as 

This archaic design pattern which appears also on South American earthen ware 
vessels from Venezuela and Colombia.” 


This statement is not warranted for the Hato Viejo site, since there is no 
stratification from which conclusions can be drawn. Pottery from widely 
separated regions often bears the same symbols; for example, punctate 
necked pottery fragments from the Kulki river, Kamchatka,” are almost 
identical with those of Hato Viejo, yet there is no proof of cultural connec- 
tion. One specimen of this ware shows a coil around the handle ends which 
is stylused evenly, while the handle and neck remain plain (fig. 2”; Josselin 
de Jong, pl. xx1, 21). A fragment of a large globular bowl or jar of very 
coarse clay, shell and sand, 1.2 cm in thickness has a straight neck 3 cm 
high, which is encircled by an incised line at the joint between neck and 
body. A long, meandering roll of clay representing an anthropomorphic 
arm and hand decorates the upper segment of the body just below the high 
shoulder ridge. The modeled arm is deeply cross-incised and decorated with 
a split node on the up-curve. The hand is an enlargement of the clay roll 
into a raised node, and fingers are represented by three deep transverse inci- 
sions (fig. 2 p). These meandering rolls of clay are called by Josselin de 
Jong” plastic frog-leg decorations. He classes rolls of clay terminating in 
split rim nodes as claws gripping the rim and characterizes most curved 
raised ridges with knobs as essential characters of frog decoration. This may 
or may not be true for Hato Viejo, since no complete frog figure is present in 
the collection. The material described and pictured for Aruba, Curacao and 
Bonaire is so similar that such figures probably existed but are not shown 
on the fragments. However, Krieger shows a pitcher vase from Tule pot- 
tery with an effigy head and plastic modeled arms and hands on the upper 

16 Josselin de Jong, pl. xxz, 22. 17 Linné, 1929, 34, fig. 9c: F, H, I. 

18 Josselin de Jong, pl. xv, 6-15; pl. xx1, 1-4, 21-22; pl. xxm, 24-26. 

19 Krieger, 1931, 53, 54; pl. 25, figs. 1, 2, 4. 

20 Krieger, 1931, 54. 2 Jochelson, pl. 19. 
2 Josselin de Jong, 80-81; pl. xvi, 57. % Krieger, 1926, pl. 14, 5. 
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segment of the vessel, which certainly are not frog characters although re- 
sembling Hato Viejo specimens. 

Another variant of the general ware is a globose bow! or jar approxi- 
mately 17.5 cm in mouth diameter, which shows a solid, low outcurved 
neck with a rounded edge. The base of the neck is concave, with a well de- 
fined convex coil encircling the vessel under the concave neck. This coil is 
not laid on, as in other instances, but shows clearly that the entire neck and 
rim were shaped from the moist clay of the body and neck by a cut-out 
trimmer or shaper such as that described by Linné* and others. The handle 
of this bow] is also aberrant and is the single representative of its kind. It is 
an elongated split node 3.8 cm long, placed horizontal to the neck on the 
extreme upper segment of the body. The ware is very thin (.3 cm thick), 
of pure, finely mixed clay, which differs from that of the other vessels. 
It is tempered with black beach sand and has a high ringing tone when 
handled or struck with another object (fig. 2r, s, 2). 

A large, hollow, luted-on “‘mammiform”’ type of decoration, 7 cm in 
diameter, has a slightly constricted neck and three flattened nodes sur- 
rounding the unflattened nipple. It is the only representative of this type of 
decoration described by Fewkes™ for Porto Rico. Another variant of the 
corrugated-neck type of vessel is a globular pot approximately 17 cm at the 
mouth, with a high shoulder, showing one two-finger handle made of two 
rolls of clay luted on at the bottom to the upper body segment and pinched 
together in the median line. Each clay coil of the handle is separated at 
the rim, encompassing the edge and encircling the entire vessel. This forms 
a solid out-rolled rim continuous with the two-finger handle. It is a very 
soft, fine ware with black sand for temper. There is no assurance that there 
were not two handles to the vessel (fig. 2, 7, 7). 

Red Ware.—The six pieces of this ware follow the general description for 
the plain gray-brown ware, characterized by coarse, ill-worked red clay, 
shell temper, poor firing, careless workmanship, but thinner-walled vessels 
(.5 to .7 cm thick). According to Josselin de Jong, the red ware of Aruba, 
Curacao and Bonaire may be baked through with a wash of finer material 
or red dye applied to the surface, but there is no corresponding wash on the 
red ware of this series, and the clay itself appears to have been colored. 

The vessels identified from the fragments are large jars and bowls, 
probably ceremonial or ritual vessels, since they show no evidences of use, 
and were probably “‘killed,”’ as were the rest of the wares of the site. The 
plain red ware shows the same plain thin, direct, straight, outflared and 


*% Linné, 1925, 94. , % Fewkes, 1907a, 186. 
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outcurved necks with beveled edge and no noticeable joint between neck 
and body. One specimen has a punctate decorated coil of clay luted on to 
the neck at the junction of neck and body. 

Handles show considerable variation. The circular loop handle is luted 
on from the upper segment of the body to the rim. A very large looped han- 
dle (3.5 cm across and 7.2 cm from the luted-on end to the break, which 
seems to be about midway), is composed of two rolls of clay smoothed on 
the outer surface and allowed to remain rounded on the under side. This 
handle is decorated at its joint with the body by a design of opposed incised 
triangles filled with irregular punctations (fig. 3d, e, f). A funeral urn lid with 
its flat-domed body and very outflaring rim is decorated with a flattened 
loop handle. The handle spans a very short space between the rim and body 
and is ornamented with a triple incised node on its greatest curvature. 
Josselin de Jong” says that the incised node may be a human nose or frog 
leg blended in their conventionalized form. In Hato Viejo the split or 
double-crossed incised node is used as a separate element of ornamentation, 
and, so far as can be ascertained, does not coincide with his analysis. Broad, 
flat, node-decorated handles, roughly quadrangular in form, are character- 
istic of all wares of the site. 

Body decoration consists of deep stylus punctures encircling the upper 
segment close to the neck, and coils of deeply cross-incised clay rolls mod- 
eled on the body in the same position (fig. 2). One fragment of a small 
straight-legged, six-toed foot, decorated with a twisted clay anklet appears 
to have been a free support for a small vessel. The specimen is 3 cm from 
toe to break, 2 cm in widest diameter, and appears to have been made from 
two clay coils pinched together in the median line, then smoothed and 
decorated. The toes are represented by transverse incisions. The little speci- 
men suggests the intention of a human representation, but the lack of arch, 
vamp and heel probably indicates an animal. The friable, poorly fired frag- 
ment shows considerable wear on the palmar surface. An identical specimen 
is pictured by Josselin de Jong.’ 

SLIPPED WARE 

Gray-Brown Ware.—Slipped ware is usually of better mixed clay, finer 
temper, although still mainly shell, thinner-walled (.5 to .8 cm) and better 
manufactured. The slip is applied either outside, inside, or on both sides. 


It appears to be a thick paste-like clay ranging from gray white to cream 
because of differences in weathering. Some slips have a distinct body and 


6 Josselin de Jong, 81. 
27 Josselin de Jong, pl. xx1, 33. 
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Fic. 3. Slipped Gray-Brown Ware (a, b, c); Unslipped Red Ware (d-/); Slipped Redware 
(g-n). a, b, c, side, cross section and vertical view of ring base (16-2713): X*/10; d, e, f, front 
side and cross-section of incised handle (16-2780): X*/10; g, #, i, side, cross-section and 
vertical views of raised looped handle bow! (16-2698): X*/s; j, &, side and vertical views of 
bowl (16-2808) with raised node rim: X!/4; 1, m, n, three views of bowl (16-2821) with double 
looped rim handle: X ca. */s. 
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Fic. 4. Black-on-White Painted Ware. a, decorated bowl (16-2739): X1/4; b, painted 
funeral urn (16-2686): ca. 1/12; c, painted funeral urn cover (16-2681): X1/¢; d, shallow food 
bowl (16-2804): 1/4; e, deep jar (16-2790): X1/s; f, g, bowl (16-2732) with “bloated face” 
rim decoration and handle, showing side and top view: X!/s; h, painted bowl (16-2770): 
X'/12; i, hollow leg (16-2702): X'/2; 7, k, side and front view of zoomorphic feet with ad- 
herent bowl fragments (16-2760): X1/4; 1, m, n, side, cross-section and top views of pottery 
stove (16-2679): X1/s; 0, bowl with inside painting and raised rim figures (16-2694): X1/s; , 
“bloated faced” figurine (16-2754): X1/,; qg, 7, side and cross-section view of hollow rimmed 
vessel (16-2779): 
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may be peeled off with a knife, others more commonly resemble plaster 
which may or may not flake off easily. 

Vessels of this series are three funeral urn covers with their characteristic 
wide, flaring rims, quadrangular looped handles with raised node decora- 
tion; three annular supports for censers and bowls; hollow rimmed wide 
mouthed jars with luted-on handles, possible anthropomorphic or zoomor- 
phic figures; solid direct rim with raised nodes on the margin, resembling 
those pictured by Josselin de Jong for Aruba, Curacao, and Bonaire (pl. 
xvill, 38, 42, 45), (fig. 4c, f, g, p; fig. 3a, b, c). There are several large coarsely 
made and tempered globose bowls with modeled arms and hands, cross-in- 
cised and plain, on the body of the vessel. Two annular bases are convex 
and outcurved where they are incorporated with the entire bottom of the 
vessel; one is straight-walled and luted onto the bottom of the vessel with 
free spaces between the joints, like the censers. One censer base shows no 
evidences of use, although there are four air-draught hoies (1.3 cm in diam- 
eter) in the annular base. The slip is worn off through weathering but the 
vessel is not blackened. Another censer base (3.5 cm high) has been luted 
onto the bottom of the vessel with air draughts through the free spaces be- 
tween the joints. It is made of coarse material with heavy shell and sand 
tempering, while the two annular bases of finer mixed clay and shell temper 
have a ringing tone when handled (fig. 3a, b, c). The thin ringing specimens 
have decorations of raised, knobbed rims, modeled arms and hands, raised 
split nodes on the body and a heavy circular handle, or zoomorphic and an- 
thropomorphic figurines luted to the upper body and marginal to the rim. 
Hollow rims are both incurved and inrolled. Funeral urn tops, similar in 
design to the finer black on white painted ware, have the quadrangular 
looped handle which is characteristic of this type of vessel. They are usu- 
ally decorated with a raised node just above the greatest curvature, and 
many times a roll of clay is laid on the loop handle at the edges and inser- 
tions, forming a square with the raised node in the center (fig. 4c, f, g, 0). 
Raised nodes widely separated, and without pattern or grouping, decorate 
the rim and body of vessels. 

Two fragments of vessel rims of good slipped gray-brown ware have 
raised looped handles running parallel to the rim. The clay ribbons forming 
the loops above the rim are much flattened medially and decorated with the 
ubiquitous raised nodes (fig. 3g, i, -n; Josselin de Jong, pl. x1x, fig. 44). 
One small fragment, of rather coarse ware, has a heavy clay slip, which 
is decorated with very fine parallel incised lines, eight or nine to each band, 
which are crossed in a diamond pattern (fig. 87). 

Red W are.—This ware also runs from coarse, poorly mixed to finer bet- 
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ter worked clay. Out of the eleven pieces represented in the group, eight are 
annular bases of three different types, and three of them upper body seg- 
ment and rim, showing raised ornaments and horizontally extended loop 
handles (fig. 3 g-i, -n). The bases are of coarse to medium fine red clays, 
from .25 cm to .7 cm in thickness. They are 2.5 to 4.cm in height and al- 
most straight, with some convexity at the middle and a concave depression 
at the point between the base and the vessel proper. There is very little dif- 
ference between the sizes (8.5 to 11 cm diameter), and they show no evi- 
dences of use. They are slipped with a thick, pasty red clay, which has be- 
come somewhat streaked with black in firing. Five of the eight bases are un- 
decorated, two have slightly outcurved rims with punctations spaced evenly 
around the base and body joint; one is the censer type of base described 
under the slipped gray-brown ware and has a heavy cream slip over the red. 
This sherd has a red slip inside and a raised node decoration at the point 
where the base is luted to the body of the superimposed vessel. The base or 
ring proper was apparently modeled in one piece and reinforced by a roll of 
clay on the inside and outside of the pot at the joint. All of the bases with ad- 
herent pieces of the vessel show that the superincumbent pots were very 
slightly rounded on the bottom and flared out at almost right angles to the 
ring, indicating that the pots must have been of large size. Their uniformity 
of size, color, decoration, and lack of evidences of use, as well as the paucity 
of sherds adhering to the ring bases (fig. 47), all point to ceremonial or ritual 
vessels that have been “‘killed.’”” The luted-on one-piece type of base prob- 
ably separated from the body intact, while the vessel bowl was broken into 
indistinguishable fragments. Three sherds showing body, rim, and handle, 
all represent globular bowls with incurved hollow ornamented rims. Two 
pieces have the raised, horizontally extended handle of one loop only; how- 
ever, double, or even multiple handles may have been present and not 
shown because of the small size of the sherd. The single loop handle is orna- 
mented on top with raised smooth button nodes or the cross-incised node 
simulating a hand at the end of plastic modeled body decoration. Such body 
decoration appears on two specimens but not in the third. 


PAINTED WARE 

Black-on-W hite——The sixty-six pieces of black-on-white ware are of dis- 
tinctly better quality than any thus far described. The sherds of this 
ware are much thinner and have a distinct “‘ring.”” Clay is fine and well 
mixed with finely ground shell or black magnetite beach sand for temper. 
Vessels are carefully made and well fired. On the whole, the painted decora- 
tion is executed with much skill although careless work appears at its side. 
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The vessels represented are funerary urns, stove censer bases, bowls, 
jars, etc., described under the simpler wares, but with additional forms 
appearing, either coincident with the numerical increase of sherds, or con- 
current with increased complexity of design and form. Bowls are both 
painted and modeled. Jars are globose and thicker-walled than other 
painted ware. They show outcurved, direct, and inrolled rims and are orna- 
mented with painting outside and inside. Geometric rectilinear and triangu- 
lar designs appear with some incised node modeling (fig. 4a—c, e, h-j, l-o; 
fig. 8a, k). The most characteristic new forms are the pottery stand similar 
to that described and figured by Lothrop and Dorsey;** the flat, dome-like, 
wide, outflaring rimmed funerary urn lids; two anthropomorphic marginal 
figurines of the “‘bloated-face” type described by Krieger*® for Santo Do- 
mingo; two hollow legs broken from the vessel which they supported, simi- 
lar to the tripod legs from Central America; zoomorphic handles and rim 
figurines and parts of funerary urns (fig. 4c, f, g, i-k, o-g) one of which 
contained the skeletal remains of two children previously mentioned. 

The pottery stand is 12 cm high and 20 cm across the top. It has two 
round air-draught holes 3.5 cm in diameter, on and above the equatorial 
ridge of the vessel. The curious inward-dipping lip is the only representa- 
tive in the collection and differs from the stands shown by Lothrop in having 
a thin, wide rim flaring toward the center of the vessel. Both the outside of 
the stove and the in-dipping lip are decorated with black line design on a 
dull white slip (fig. 4, —). 

The funerary urn lid measures 30 cm from one broken edge to the other. 
It is possible only to approximate the size of the lids, but since the opening 
of the largest urn approximates 47 cm in diameter, the lids must have been 
of slightly larger diameter in order to cover the mouth. It is decorated with 
broad and narrow encircling, opposing and triangular black lines on a flat 
white slip. Two flat, quadrangular looped handles, in addition to being 
painted, are decorated with a cross-hatched raised node at their greatest 
curvature (fig. 4c). 

Double-looped rim handles, horizontally extended, are plentiful in this 
ware. The plain loop seems to be a terminal coil pinched out flat and raised 
above the margin of the rim. Elaborations of this type of handle reach the 
highest development in the large human, “‘bloated-face’’ marginal figure 
placed in the center of a double-looped handle as a rim decoration. The 
head is 5 by 5 cm in diameter with three upright nodes simulating a head- 


** Lothrop, vol. 2, 368; fig. 260a; pl. cLxxxvu, a-f; Dorsey, pl. cu. 
** Krieger, 1931, 50. 
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dress, which Krieger* says is probably a feathered head-dress. The stirrup- 
shaped top of the looped handles is a prolongation of the sides of the face, 
which in turn is decorated with rolls of clay luted on the margin and orna- 
mented at three corner angles with a plain raised node. The eyes of the 
figurine are formed by an applied ribbon of clay with a central slip, which 
is the “coffee bean’’ type spoken of by Krieger*! as a rare, archaic form for 
Santo Domingo and described by Spinden for the valley of Mexico.* The 
nose is triangular in shape and placed well above the eyes, while the mouth, 
also of the coffee-bean type, is luted onto the modeled face(fig.4/,¢). The eyes 
and mouth of the other figure follow the same general description as those 
of the above described specimen. The head-dress consists of two horn-like 
projections. The nose is represented by a raised node, in normal nasal posi- 
tion, with two deep incisions across it for the nostrils. Ears show pits for 
decorations (fig. 4p). Modeled plastic and painted anthropomorphic figur- 
ines are shown by Josselin de Jong* for Aruba, Curacao and Bonaire. He 
calls them frogs with human heads and suggests that: 

The whole category refers to mythical beings; in which case the peculiar, half- 


human, half-animal character of these faces would, at least a priori present no 
difficulty.* 


This opinion coincides with that of Holmes* for the figurines of Chiriqui: 
I feel inclined to take the view that in their present condition they are survivals of 
ideographic originals, ... The animals made use of originally were the embodi- 
ment of mythologic conceptions, and their images revered or served as fetishes or 
charms, and because of this they came to have a permanent place in art. 


Many rims continue to follow the forms of simpler, plain and slipped 
ware, but new forms, as well as a greater abundance of hollow rims, appear 
in the modeled and painted ware. Plain raised nodes encircling the vessel on 
the margin of the rim as terminations of the modeled meandering arms are 
common and apparently only for decoration. 

Two hollow legs similar to the tripod legs from Central America are 
broken from the vessel they supported. The hollow orifice is wider at the 
top than at the bottom, which suggests that they may have held clay pellets 
or pebbles, as is so common in the Central American wares. They are orna- 
mented with raised nodes outlined with black lines and painted cross- 
hachure between the lines (fig. 47) Cross-hatching in pigment seems to 
take the place of cross-incision of the simpler wares, and modeling is embel- 
lished with painting in this series. 

% Krieger, 1931, 55. 3t Krieger, 1931, 54. ® Spinden, 52, 53. 
% Josselin de Jong, 71, figs. 23, 23a, b. % Josselin de Jong, 81. 
% Josselin de Jong, 85, pl. xvi, 35-55. % Holmes, 66. 
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Crudely modeled zoomorphic base supports (fig. 47, &) and marginal 
rim figurines are encountered combined with painting. Most zoomorphic 
marginal figurines are present on the inrolled, hollow rim. Various orna- 
ments in relief, such as heads, handles, legs and bases of vessels, were usu- 
ally constructed separately and luted to the walls. The relief work is con- 
ventionalized and grotesque, probably representing such tutelary images as 
Holmes*’ mentions for Chiriqui. 

Funeral urns are approximately 42 cm in equatorial diameter and 30 cm 
or more in height. They have an almost pointed base, and are painted in 
rectilinear and triangular designs on the incurvature of the upper segment 
(fig. 4b). Josselin de Jong speaks** of unpainted urns but with traces of 
polish from the islands north of Venezuela. This feature is lacking in the 
Hato Viejo site. One specimen of a shallow food plate is all that is found in 
the site. It is not of the crude, undecorated, undifferentiated type described 
by Krieger*® as an early Arawak form, but is well made, tempered and fired, 
and is painted on the incurved upper exterior walls. It has many marks of 
the smoother on the inside floor (fig. 4d). 

The continuing forms are bowls, jars, urns, censers, etc., similar to those 
of the simpler wares, which are elaborately painted in geometric designs. 

Censer bases are finely made and elaborately decorated in painted tri- 
angular and rectilinear designs combined with the painted cross-hatched 
raised node (fig. 8k). Josselin de Jong*® shows a similar specimen, which he 
called a ‘handle with a foot-like projection.” 

Red on Terra-Cotta.—The four pieces representing dark red on terra- 
cotta are all figurine heads. Two are hollow luted-on animal heads, one 
ornamented with a ring of clay and punctations around the end of the long 
snout, the other painted in fine lines across the snout, and in solid red over 
the upper part of the head and upstanding ears. No eye representation oc- 
curs in these figures, but the ears of both are small and upright like those of 
the armadillo (fig. 5b, d; Josselin de Jong, pl. xrx, 8, 11, 16, 36-42; p. 71, fig. 
24, 24a). The other two specimens are animal heads luted to the body above 
the equatorial zone of the vessel, with the hollow snout pointing upward 
and forming a spout for the vessel. The eye forms of the two specimens are 
quite different. One (fig. 5c) has a roll of clay luted on around a circular 
button. The other (fig. 5a) has a large triangular incision with a central but- 
ton of clay, which simulates an alligator eye. Both specimens are painted: 
one all over the outside, and the other on the upper concave surface. 


37 Holmes, 152. 38 Josselin de Jong, 65, 78. 
3 Krieger, 1931, 64. 
40 Josselin de Jong, 71, pl. xvi, 23. 
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Fic. 5. Red-on-Terra Cotta (a-d); Maroon-on-Buff (e-g); Polychrome (/, 7) and Black- 
on-Red (j) Wares. a, animal head spout (16-2783): X*/s; 6, animal head decoration (16- 
2874): X*/4; c, vessel (16-2758) with animal head spout: X*/s; d, lug (16-2757) with animal 
head decoration: X*/,; e, shallow dish (16-2820) with inside painting: Xca.*/16; f, vessel (16- 
2682) with animal head spout: X*/16; g, deep bowl (16-2692): X!/s; h, polychrome bowl (16- 
2683): X?/16; i, decorated fragment (16-2766): X*/«; 7, black on red painted bowl (16-2690): 
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Red-on-Buff.—The red-on-buff series contains one painted, convention- 
alized, animal-head representation, which serves as a luted-on, free base 
support; three fragments of bowls; and one annular base. The animal head 
has no eyes or other indicative features except the general shape and up- 
standing armadillo-like ears. Design elements for the bowls and base are the 
above-mentioned encircling and opposed broad and narrow lines. 

Maroon-on-Cream.—This ware is differentiated from the red on buff by 
the paste and workmanship. It contains both coarse, thick, heavily shell- 
tempered painted and modeled ware, and also a thinner light colored clay 
ware, which is embellished with carefully executed and more complicated 
design elements. The heavy, cruder ware shows raised rim nodes and circu- 
lar button eye elements, combined with modeled and painted design on the 
outside, and painted design inside. 

Two bowls are painted on the upper segment with a wide band of op- 
posed lines and triangle (fig. 5e, g). This ware also shows the flat, horizon- 
tally extended marginal loop handle. The most complete piece of the series 
is a small jar of thin paste showing a slightly out-flaring rim and animal 
head figurine spout on the upper segment of the vessel. It has a painted band 
design of repeated units, which extends to below the equatorial shoulder 
(fig. 5f). This feature is unusual except where there is an all-over design. 

Black-on-Red.—Black-on-red painted ware is represented by one piece 
only. It appears to be alien to all other wares in the site. It is of different, 
very compact clay which is tempered with a few quartz sand grains and very 
fine shell fragments. It has a greasy luster in fracture. The thick red paint 
has penetrated more deeply than in other wares and shows small fractures 
filled with pigment extending into the vessel. The design, while maintaining 
some elements of the other wares, such as the open scroll and encircling 
lines in a band on the upper segment, shows finer brushwork and more facile 
handling of the design elements. A double ladder motif is used, which is not 
found in any other decorated ware. The specimen appears to be from a more 
highly developed pottery technique and may have beena trade piece (fig. 57). 

Polychrome.—Polychrome vessels are represented by one almost com- 
plete ring-base bowl of superior grace and symmetry, and four fragments of 
indistinguishable vessels, painted in geometric triangular design of parallel 
lines in black and red on a cream background. The ware is medium thin 
and heavily tempered with finely ground shell. The ring base bow] is deco- 
rated with brown-and-tan repeated units in a band design on the upper 
concave sector of the body. The remainder of the bowl has bands of encir- 
cling lines of tan on bright red. Most of the design is worn off, leaving an 
under slip of bright red paint (fig. 54). The four fragments are similarly 
colored in geometric designs of parallel lines (fig. 57). 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS 


Stone implements recovered from the site include axes of various sizes 
and shapes, hammers, an oblong pestle, fragments of a metate, one grind- 
ing-stone, a gouge, petaloid celts, and problematical pieces of polished 
stone, quartz, hornblend, granite and red jasper. The latter three substances 
are not now found in that general vicinity. Some of the highly polished im- 
plements are made of a greenish basic intrusive rock which is also not 
known from that locality but is definitely known to occur in outcrop on the 
Paraguana peninsula. 

Axes are broad-necked, narrow-necked, asymmetrical, and with notched 
top. They are manufactured from both black and greenish stone and bear 
a high polish and a sharp cutting edge (fig. 77). They range in size from 
5.5 cm to more than 8 cm in length, 3 to 5 cm wide and from 1 to 2.5 cm in 
thickness. Some are polished all over and others remain rough near the top. 
The notched specimen is 3 cm wide at the cutting edge, 4.5 cm from edge to 
the notch, which is 3 cm wide from point to point, and 5.5 cm from the cut- 
ting edge to the outer angle point (fig. 7g, 4, i). Side view of the specimen 
shows that it is asymmetrical. 

Two hammers are found in the collection. The larger one is broken at 
the top and appears to have been originally a large axe blade. The other is 
an asymmetrical oval with straight sides and highly polished surface. It is 
made of the Paraguana green stone and shows traces of having been used 
both as a hammer and polisher. The top portion is broken so that no esti- 
mate can be made as to its length or possible finish (fig. 7 a—c, e, f; Josselin 
de Jong, pl. xx1m, 104). The pestle fragment is of coarse sandstone, oval 
in shape and tapering to the poll pointed handle. The metate is made of the 
same material. All that can be told of the latter fragment is that it has a 
concave grinding surface about 3.5 cm thick, with low outflaring walls 
(fig. 6, p, g; Josselin de Jong, pp. 102, 132). 

The grinding stone is of fine sandstone and shows evidences of long use 
(fig. 6c, d). The gouge is of black stone 4.5 cm long, tapering from the top, 
broken portion, to a narrow cutting edge at the bottom. It is flat and some- 
what rough on the under surface, while the upper side is roughly triangular 
in section and highly polished all over (fig. 6k, /, m). This specimen corre- 
sponds to those shown by Josselin de Jong (pl. xxiv, 29-38). 

One petaloid celt is similar to those described and pictured by Harring- 
ton“ and Fewkes® for Cuba, Porto Rico and Eastern Mexico;* Roth* for 


“ Harrington, vol. 2, pl. Lxxvu, a-—c; pl. 
® Fewkes, 1922, fig. 67. 


® Fewkes, 19076, pl. x1, x1. Roth, pl. 3. 
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Fic. 6. Stone Implements. a, b, front and cross-section of petaloid celt (16-2828): 1/2; 
c, d, front and cross-section of axe (16-2833) :-X1,'2; e, f, front and cross-section view of pestle 
(16-2827): X1/2; g, h, front and side view of axe (16-2837): X*/2; i, 7, front and cross-section 
axe (16-2829): 1/2; k, 1, m, front side and cross-section view of burin or gouge (16-2832): 
X1/2; n, 0, p, front side and cross-section of notched axe (16-2878): X!/2; q, side view of metate 
fragment (16-2850): 
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Fic. 7. Stone Implements. a, 5, c, front side and cross-sections of axe (16-2844); ¢, 
asphaltic ornament (16-2826); e, f, front and side view of axe (16-2840); g, h, i, front, side and 
cross-section of notched axe (16-2845); j, k, 1, front, side and cross section of stone hammer 
(16-2841); m, n, 0, front, side and cross section of axe (16-2843). All drawings are one-half 
natural size. 
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Guiana, and Josselin de Jong* for the islands north of Venezuela. Both ends 
of the specimen are fractured so that its size cannot be estimated. It is 
ovoid, beautifully tapered and highly polished (fig. 6a, b). 


SUMMARY 

The crude ware is plain and modeled. Finer painted wares are generally 
of better workmanship and more complex design. Plastic modeling is com- 
mon to all wares of the site except the black-on-red. It consists mainly of 
realistic and grotesque, anthropomorphic and zoomorphic heads, raised in- 
cised nodes, and meandering rolls of clay situated on the rim, neck and up- 
per equatorial zone of the vessels. Luted-on models in the round may serve 
as decoration, handle, or spout for the pot. Painted design is geometric 
and rectilinear with some attempt at semi-curvilinear patterns. Parallel 
lines meeting one another at various angles usually form a panel which 
roughly encircles the upper half of the outer wall of the vessel. 

Design elements are not many; they are handled quite similarly but in 
different combinations. The encircling band decoration is generally of re- 
peated or alternated identical units, with the open and meander scroll en- 
closed by geometric parallel lines (figs. 4, 5, 8). 

Pottery from Hato Viejo very closely resembles in point of form and 
ornamentation, ceramics from the islands of Aruba, Curacao and Bonaire. 
Similarities to eastern Venezuelan pottery are in plastic modeling on the 
upper segment of the vessel walls, but not in form or design. The Antillean 
similarities are greater in modeling, design elements, and position of the 
painted area. To the west, certain similarities are apparent throughout the 
Panamanian region and extending into Central America. However, so little 
work has been done in northern South America that comparison with other 
localities must await detailed investigations. 

Hato Viejo is rich in well-worked stone implements. They show close 
similarity to those of Aruba, Curacao and Bonaire, as well as to certain 
objects, such as the petaloid celts, from the Greater Antilles, and Northern 
South America. All specimens indicate a high degree of skill in stone work. 

In point of time no conclusions can be drawn since no stratigraphy has 
been established. Crude and primitive-looking pots and designs compared 
with a more advanced type of pottery are assumed to be earlier, but the 
assumption would have to be supported by corroborative evidence. The 
cruder ware may be representative of the common cooking-vessels or consti- 
tute an archaic survival, while the more complex specialized ware may have 
only ceremonial and ritual use, so that both wares are conceivably contem- 
poraneous. 


* Josselin de Jong, pl. xxi, 32. 
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Fic. 8. Design Elements. a, d-i, k, 1, black-on-white (16-2803, 16-2739, 16-2748, 16-2749, 
16-2819, 16-2636, 16-2733, 16-2704, 16-2751; b, c, maroon-on-cream (16-2692, 16-2747); 
Jj, incised ware (16-2799). All drawings one-half natural size. 
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MUMMIFIED HEADS FROM ALASKA By FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 


N ARCHAEOLOGICAL discovery of considerable interest was re- 
cently made by Mr. I. Myhre Hofstad and his sons, of Petersberg, 
southeastern Alaska. In a cave on a small island about thirty miles south 
of Petersberg, they discovered three human heads, two of which were 
mummified and well preserved. The Hofstads were cruising past the island 
when they noticed a deer caught in a trap. One member of the party was 
landed to release the animal, and after having done so, he was obliged to 
cross to the other side of the island in order to board the boat in its lee. In 
climbing through the woods, he discovered a cave, or rather a crack in the 
rocks, barely large enough to admit a man’s body (pl. 28a), about seventy 
feet above the sea, but invisible from the water. In this cave were two com- 
plete boxes, wrapped in matting and corded, and the remains of four more. 
Two planks, about four feet long, which had apparently been shaped by 
stone adzes, covered the two complete boxes (pl. 28a). 

The three most decayed boxes were evidently the oldest, and were in the 
further end of the crevice. The fourth had decayed except for the lid (pl. 
28c) which was inlaid with small rounded studs, reported to be of stone. 
Under the lid were a human skull and lower jaw (pls. 28 a and c), and the 
remains of the matting in which the box had been wrapped. The rotted 
fragments of the box showed traces of paint, or rather of stain, through 
which the grain of the wood was visible. The fifth box, next on the right, was 
intact (pl. 28). It was wrapped in matting and corded with a double-strand 
rope of cedar bark. The matting was decayed and fell apart when un- 
wrapped. The box itself was made of red cedar, the sides being formed of a 
single plank, bent on three corners and sewed at the fourth corner. The 
top and the bottom were each cut from a single piece of wood, the bottom 
mortised to fit inside, and the top to fit over the box. The top and bottom 
are slightly flaring. The sides of the box are somewhat bulging and are 
covered with elaborate carving, stained red and green. Inside the box, 
packed in shredded cedar bark, was a human head, well preserved. The 
hair was long and appeared to have been colored reddish by the cedar 
shavings. The inside of the skull had been cleaned out, and the head had 
been smoked, or at least dried. Inside the mouth, wooden sticks had been 
placed crosswise to hold out the cheeks. The most interesting feature of this 
head is the labret, made of a long strip of skin or hide, about three quarters 
of an inch wide, which had been rolled tightly to form a disk two and a half 
inches in diameter. The labret was set in a long slit in the lower lip, but 
somewhat to the right side. The presence of this lip ornament shows the 
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a, Entrance to cave; 6, carved box and woman’s mummified head with labret; c, studded 


lid and skull; d, painted box and mummified head 
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head to be that of a woman of the upper class. The material of which the 
labret is made and its slightly lateral position are unusual. 

The sixth box (pl. 28d), was wrapped in a mat and corded in the same 
fashion as the other box. The mat was well preserved. It is composed of fine 
rounded fibers (cedar bark or spruce root?), stained black and tan, and 
woven with a diagonal weave into three-inch strips; at intervals of a foot 
is woven a strand of heavier material. The mat is so well made that it can 
hold water and was undoubtedly intended to keep the contents of the box 
dry. This box is made like the other, except that the bottom fits inside, the 
sides are taller, and the top more flaring. The design is painted, not carved, 
the colors being brown and red and the natural color of the wood. Inside the 
box was a mummified human head, with long hair, wrapped in a soft 
woolen cloth, probably made of mountain sheep wool, and packed in cedar 
bark shavings. This box was evidently the last to be placed in the cave, as 
the degree of preservation and its position would indicate. Inside the woolen 
wrappings, next to the head, was a piece of wood about five inches long, 
shaped like a handle, to one end of which a piece of iron had been lashed, 
the iron having rusted away (pl. 28c on the lid). Under the box were found 
about two hundred beads, some of them sections of hollow bird bone, the 
others common glass beads. The head in this box was the best preserved. 
The skull had been cleaned out inside, but no wooden sticks were found in 
the mouth. 

It is evident that the cave has been used as a storage place over a period 
of years. Of the first three boxes to be deposited, only fragments remain, 
and it is impossible to say whether they originally contained heads. The 
sixth and youngest box was evidently deposited since the Indians came in 
contact with white men and were able to obtain iron; in other words it must 
be later than 1750 and belongs probably to the nineteenth century. The 
other boxes are older, but it is impossible to date them. No other human 
remains were found in the cave. 

The boxes and the matting are typical products of the Northwest Coast 
Indians. The cache of heads, being found in Tlingit territory, is undoubtedly 
Tlingit, and though the discovery of such a cache is very unusual, it is not 
without precedent. When Dixon was in Alaska in 1787, one of his officers 
found, in a cave near Sitka, a square wooden box, beautifully decorated 
with small shells, and containing a human head.' However, the preservation 
of human heads does not belong to ordinary Tlingit burial practice. The 
Tlingit dead, with the exception of slaves and shamans, were burned. Mum- 


1 Albert P. Niblack, The Coast Indians of Southern Alaska and Northern British Colum- 
bia, USNM-R; 351, Washington, 1890. 
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mification, such as was practiced by the Aleut and the Eskimo of Kodiak 
island and Prince William sound, was foreign to the Tlingit. Though the 
head of a Tlingit warrior, slain in battle, was cut off and placed in a box on 
poles above the box containing the ashes of his body,” this practice does not 
explain the finding of human heads in a cave, without any other trace of hu- 
man remains, especially when one of the heads is that of a woman. It seems 
more probable that these heads are trophies of war. When I was in Alaska 
in the summer of 1931, a young Indian woman of Juneau told me that after 
the massacre of the Wrangell natives by the Kagwantan, or “Wolf People,” 
of Sitka, the victors cut off the heads of the most important persons and 
carefully preserved them. These heads were displayed on the triumphal re- 
turn to Sitka and were later redeemed by relatives of the victims. Some of 
the heads, however, are said to remain to this day in the hands of the Sitka 
natives. This massacre took place in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Dr. Young first came to Alaska, and the formal treaty of peace 
was signed by the natives of Wrangell and Sitka the day before the United 
States entered the World War. Krause has also mentioned that the Tlingit 
used to cut off the heads of their slain enemies, either to throw away, or to 
save as trophies.’ It is possible that the latest of the three heads found by 
Mr. Hofstad may be a trophy of the Wrangell massacre; the location of the 
cave seems to be more in the territory of the Wrangell natives than that of 


the Sitka Kagwantan, suggesting that if so, this head was one which had 
been redeemed. 


THE UNIVERSITY MusEeuM 
PHILADELPHIA 


* Hubert H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States, I, p. 113. 
* Aurel Krause, Die Tlingit-Indianer, p. 250, Jena, 1885. 
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MAKING CANTAROS AT SAN JOSE TATEPOSCO, 
JALISCO, MEXICO By PAUL TAYLOR 


AN JOSE TATEPOSCO is a small village situated in the Municipio of 
Tlaquepaque, adjacent to Guadalajara. Its population of 441 (1930) 
consists of persons who are almost entirely of Indian ancestry, with a small 
admixture of Spanish blood. Tribal origins are unknown, and tribal organi- 
zation and indigenous language obliterated. The town probably was 
founded in the late eighteenth century. The traditional occupation, in addi- 
tion to the usual small-scale farming activities, is the making of pottery. 
Six products, each in various sizes, are made by the villagers: (1) cantaros, 
or constricted-mouthed water-jars; (2) ollas, or vessels of round, wide- 
mouthed type; (3) lebrillos (also called lavamanos), or round bowls which 
widen from the base to the top, used for washing clothing, bathing, etc.; (4) 
tecomates, or bowls with globular bodies, constricted at the mouth, so 
named because of a close resemblance to the lower part of a common type of 
gourd used as a vessel for storing tortillas, carrying seed when planting, etc.; 
(5) macetas, or flaring pots for plants, and (6) tinajas, or vessels like ollas 
but with large handles and tall perpendicular neck. Of the six types of pot- 
tery produced in Tateposco, cantaros are by all odds the most important 
commercially, and practically any day of the year except Sunday, some vil- 
lagers can be seen actively engaged in their manufacture." 
Three grades of sub-surface material are used for pottery: (1) A heavy 
clay, very hard when dry, and sticky when wet, is found in two colors of 


! A very few braceros, or small stoves, are also made. In the making of all of these prod- 
ucts, molds are employed to aid in shaping the clay. The use of molds, in contrast to the coil- 
ing method employed by the Pueblo Indians of the American Southwest, suggested the present 
study of the method of making cAntaros. The data were obtained in November, 1931, and 
July, 1932, principally from Paulino and Victorio Ramos, who, together with their families, 
generously explained in detail the steps of pottery-making which they were performing. The 
time required for the various operations, as given here, is usually the result of several observa- 
tions of the same process; for the longer processes of milling and firing which were witnessed 
carefully but once, the single observation is the basis of the time given. Pottery-making is a 
family operation, the wives usually working continuously and the children assisting occasion- 
ally. A single vessel is not worked steadily from raw materia! to completed product, but a batch 
of raw material sufficient to make a number of vessels is worked up, and, though there is no 
absolutely uniform program of work, each process is usually completed on a number of vessels 
before the next one is started. The time elapsing between processes is regulated by the amount 
of drying the material requires, or can stand, to be ready for the next operation. Paulino Ramos 
and his wife can mold three dozen cAntaros in a day, which in 1932 were sold at from five to 
eight centavos each. Of course this rate of production is not maintained day after day, nor is 
there any attempt to maintain it. 
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equal quality for making pottery. That which is taken from the hillside 
north and northwest of Tateposco, called tierra colorada, is very ruddy, 
with red and brown mottling. Its equivalent, taken from the pasture called 
La Bolsa, southwest of Tateposco (south of Los Puestos), has but the faintest 
tinge of brown, mottled with small black patches. Curiously, this too is 
called tierra colorada or bermeja (reddish), probably because of its equiva- 
lence with the clay which is truly ruddy. Both clays are also called barro 
duro (hard clay) or tierra tiesa (hard or firm earth). (2) A softer, smoother 
earth known as tierra blanda (smooth earth), which is very dark when wet, 
and gray when dry, is mixed with the tierra tiesa in equal proportions as a 
temper to prevent the cracking which would result from the use of the latter 
alone. (3) A clay which is revuelta, or a mixture of a quality between the 
tierra tiesa and tierra blanda, also is found in La Bolsa, but in different veins. 
In appearance it resembles the tierra blanda, becoming gray when dry, but 
it is mottled, with dark patches. When mixed with tierra tiesa the propor- 
tions are three of tierra revuelta to one of tierra tiesa. 

The tierra tiesa obtained from the pasture is usually taken from the 
sides of a small arroyo which traverses it, exposing strata of the desired ma- 
terials a yard or more in thickness. The clay is loosened with a pick, and 
each lump inspected for its quality, presence of sand, etc., before it is tossed 
into a shallow basket (chiquihuite). The excavations become veritable 
mines; one was seen with as many as seven drifts, some of them penetrating 
as much as fifteen feet beyond the face of the bank. The roof was supported 
by unmined pillars. Loss of life from cave-ins is by no means unknown. The 
burrowings on the hillside are shallow, for the clay lies close to the surface. 
Transportation of the clay to town is usually in sacks on the backs of bur- 
ros, although some men carry it on their own backs. 

Before cleaning and milling, the clay is thoroughly dried in the sun; it is 
stored inside the house during the rainy season, and outside during the dry 
season. When ready, it is mixed in the proper proportions on a clean-swept 
spot of hard ground out-of-doors, and the pile levelled in circular form. 
The mixture is then pulverized by repeated blows with a long club (majador 
or golpeador) swung overhead. The pounding of six baskets of material 
occupied approximately forty minutes. The pulverized clay is then win- 
nowed. The sieve (cernidor) used for this purpose is made of a stiff grass 
(popote or sacamecate), the stalks of which are bound together parallel, 
with small intervals between. The size of the sieve is about 30” by 18”, orit 
may be larger according to individual preference. Some potters make their 
own sieves; others buy them. The method of sifting is to carry the clay with 
the right hand up against the sieve held inclined with the left, allowing the 
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a, Mining clay from vein in arroyo; b, pulverizing clay with golpeador (moliendo); c, 
sifting clay (cerniendo); d, kneading clay, making textales; ¢, dusting textal to prevent ad 
hesion when molding; /, spreading textal over mold with talache. 
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a, Flattening bottom; b, shaping shoulder with paddle; c, inspecting; d, shaping mouth; 
e, grinding mineral color (barniz); f, pouring barniz to color thinly. 
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fine powder to fall through on cleaned ground. The lumps which do not pass 
through are tossed aside into another pile; these are to be mixed with the 
next batch of clay to be pounded, and in recognition of the fact that the 
harder clay pulverizes less readily, a lower proportion of that material is 
added when leavings are used than when a fresh mixture is made. Bits of 
grass or other foreign materials which may have fallen through the sieve 
are picked out by hand. If there is apprehension of rain, the powdered clay 
is carried at once into the house; if not, and work is to be continued without 
interruption, it is left in place, and drawn upon as needed. 

The pulverized clay is prepared for molding by kneading. A batch is 
separated from the main pile, spread on smooth hard ground, a “‘basin”’ 
formed in the center to receive water which is poured from cantaros or 
ollas, and the material is then kneaded with both hands in the same manner 
as bread dough, or masa from which tortillas are made. The mixture, which 
at a single time is made usually about the size of a double loaf of baked 
bread, is called macho (an apparently utterly irrelevant term for which no 
reason could be assigned except that “our grandfathers called it that’’). 
The large macho which comprises the entire quantity of powdered clay 
mixed with water at one time is soon split into two pieces for more thorough 
kneading, after which both are put aside to await another processing. The 
kneading of the macho occupies approximately eleven minutes. Cantaros 
which have cracked or broken during sun-drying are wetted and re-kneaded 
without addition of other materials. 

In immediate preparation for molding, a dozen textales are made from 
the macho, at a time. If more are made, the material becomes too hard by 
the time the last textales are used. On a large, smooth, flat stone, a little 
clay dust is placed to prevent adhesion of the wet clay, and spread evenly 
with the aid of a small rock having a smooth, flat surface. A piece of macho 
is broken off, its size dependent upon the size of the c4ntaro to be made, 
and with the occasional addition of a little water with the hand, is re- 
kneaded. When the material is thoroughly homogeneous, it is pounded with 
the fist to flatten it, and finally patted with the palms of the hand into the 
form of a textal, or pie-shaped clay which, for the next largest, and most 
generally sold, size of cantaro (cuartillo) is about 14 inches in diameter and 
an inch thick. The time required for making a single textal from a piece of 
macho already broken to size is approximately a minute and a quarter; 
sometimes the entire macho is re-worked, then broken apart, and a textal 
made, a process which occupies almost two minutes. 

The cantaro is to be formed over a mold (molde) which is simply another 
cantaro which has not been flattened on the bottom, but left rounded so the 
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clay will not adhere to it. Usually the molds are left uncolored, or they are 
colored only in part and bear the owner’s initials for purposes of identifica- 
tion. 

With a stack of textales ready, the process of molding starts. A textal 
is picked up, laid on the palm of the left hand, dusted on one side with 
powdered clay from an olla, and placed, dusted side down to prevent adhe- 
sion, on top of the mold. Immediately the clay is pressed down over the 
upper third of the mold, by patting with both hands, the potter walking 
round the mold as the patting proceeds. The potter thus revolves himself 
instead of the clay, as is done when a wheel is used. The edge of the clay is 
then felt, to ascertain that it possesses the proper thickness for further shap- 
ing. While patting, the potter usually makes five or six revolutions, backing 
counter-clockwise round the mold, with from half a revolution to a revolu- 
tion clock-wise as the finishing pats are given. 

The shaping continues with a talache, or tool of fired clay with a round, 
flat base about four inches in diameter, a tapering, curling peak to fit the 
hand, and from one to three small shallow holes under the curl of the peak 
into which fingers are inserted to give sureness to the grasp and to retain 
small quantities of water which when released moisten the talache. (The 
term talache is also applied to the pick with which the clay is mined. At 
San Ignacio Cerro Gordo, Arandas, no talache is used for shaping cAntaros, 
but instead, the wooden paddle. In some places the upper part of the can- 
taro is made over a separate mold, and later joined to the lower portion.) 
Wetting the tool, the Tateposco potter moves swiftly backwards around 
the mold, tapping rapidly a double line of circles around the clay, a tap 
above followed instantly by one about an inch below. This procedure con- 
tinues, the potter always working from top to bottom to spread the clay 
evenly over the mold. As the process approaches completion, the tapping, 
which by its suction counteracts any tendency to stick to the mold, is alter- 
nated with a smoothing stroke with wetted talache and the hand. This 
serves not only to smooth the surface, but also to close pores in the clay. 
Any cracks which appear are closed with the application of a pinch of clay 
taken from the rim. Approximately 13 revolutions about the mold, in iden- 
tical manner as before, are made during this process. When the clay, now 
in the form of a flaring bell, is spread to suitable thinness, the mold and clay 
are together lifted and set upon a smaller mold, which supports them off the 
ground, to dry. The entire operation from the dusting of the textal until the 
mold is picked up occupies approximately three and one-quarter minutes. 

After from five to ten minutes, during which work on other cantaros 
proceeds, the clay can be lifted by itself from the mold and set, flaring edges 
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a, Wiping with cloth to thicken and smooth color; 6, carrying sun-dried cantaros to 
kiln; c, loading furnace; d, firing; ¢, going to market (for picture of use of burros, see Univ. 
Calif. Chronicle, April 1932, pl. 1, opp. p. 126); f, enclosure typical of potters’ homes 
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down, upon the ground. If left on the mold too long, cracks may appear. 
In another fifteen minutes to half an hour, the top of the clay is tapped 
lightly with a wooden paddle to make the bottom flat, and ten or fifteen 
minutes later the clay is carried into the house to dry further in shade be- 
fore the next process is undertaken. 

After the bell-shaped clay has set for about ten or fifteen minutes more, 
it is inverted and set in the open mouth of a pottery stand, or yagual, made 
especially to elevate the clay for more convenient working. The yagual is 
simply a large cantaro made with large circular mouths of different sizes at 
each end. The mouths serve equally as a base, or to receive cantaros in 
process of manufacture. First, a fringe of one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch of the flaring clay is pinched off by the thumb and index finger of both 
hands, and the pieces dropped into the bottom of the partly formed can- 
taro. This fringe is thicker, and dries harder, than the rest, and is likely to 
crack; after it is broken off, the fragments are pressed into a ball, dipped in 
water, and set aside. The potter then takes a small wooden paddle (palito) 
made of a piece of light board, dips it in water, and starts to back round the 
cantaro as before, lightly tapping the flaring clay inward with a glancing 
stroke against the lower part of the open palm of the left hand which serves 
as an anvil. Approximately nine revolutions are made while rapid tapping 
continues, first at the top of the form, then lower down and working up- 
wards several times until the shoulder of the cantaro is shaped properly in- 
wards, leaving a circular opening slightly larger than the finished mouth. 
The tapping is followed with rapid smoothing of the entire surface with a 
wetted corncob and wet hand, using both vertical and horizontal strokes. 
In this process from seven to nine revolutions are made, during the last of 
which the entire surface is usually rubbed with both hands wetted, the open 
palms moving rapidly back and forth over the circumference. This serves 
to give the cantaro its final shaping, and to close pores. Any defects are 
noted, plugged with soft clay, and smoothed. The process, from tapping to 
final smoothing, occupies generally from four to five and one-half minutes, 
but is subject to considerable variation in duration and in number of revolu- 
tions. 

The shaped cantaro is then lifted up in the left hand, turned about, and 
subjected to a final brief inspection as the backs of the fingers of the right 
hand are passed rapidly over its surface, closing with the finger nails any 
pores which may still be open. 

After a period of some minutes which permits the clay to set, and during 
which the process just described is repeated on other cAntaros, the final op- 
eration of making the neck and mouth ensues. The ball of clay pinched ear- 
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lier from the fringe of the cantaro is kneaded quickly in the hands, and 
formed into a ‘“‘doughnut”’ about 4” by 1”, with a large hole in the center. 
On one side toward the center, a flange is formed to unite the piece more 
easily with the shoulder. This is done by pinching the ‘‘doughnut” which 
forms the neck to the shell of the cAntaro, the potter moving around the 
vessel approximately five times in the process. Then, with a strip of pliant 
pigskin, about 7” by 1-1/3” (of variable size), dipped in water and held in 
both hands, fingers inside and thumbs outside, the neck and mouth are given 
their characteristic curves, and the union with the shoulder completed. 
About seven backward revolutions are made. The time from the moment 
of picking up the ball of clay to completion of the neck and mouth is ap- 
proximately one and one-half minutes. For a fina! inspection the finished 
cantaro is again held up in the left hand, revolved, rur jver gently with the 
backs of the finger nails of the right hand, and set down to dry. 

On the day when the cantaros are made, and the day following, they are 
left to dry in places protected from the strong sun and wind. The next day 
they are dried in the sun, and if turned frequently so that they dry thor- 
oughly, they are ready for firing by the end of the day. Just prior to loading 
the furnace, the cantaros are painted. A red mineral soil obtained from the 
nearby Potrero San Juan, which can be dissolved in water or held in suspen- 
sion, furnishes the color (barniz). The mineral is first powdered by milling 
on the smooth flat stone used for making textales, and with the same rock 
used earlier for spreading the powdered clay over the stone. Then it is mixed 
with water and kneaded, after which it is placed in a large lavamano and 
stirred round with the hand, rubbing it against the side of the bowl until 
dissolved. The cantaro is then first given a bath of color by having a cupful 
of the thinner paint, drawn off from the top, poured over it as it is revolved in 
the hand. Next, it is rubbed with a rag dipped in the better, residual solu- 
tion, which distributes the color evenly and thickly. Only the outside is 
colored, not even the entire visible portion of the mouth. The reasons given 
for using color were to ‘‘add lustre and valor (value).”’ Painting of names or 
designs with brushes has been almost entirely abandoned in Tateposco. 
My informants knew that their fathers had painted cdntaros in this man- 
ner, and one old man has continued to paint designs with the red barniz, 
but the practice belongs to the past; my informants themselves had never 
done it—‘“‘no valor was added, and people did not ask for it.”’ 

The furnace (horno) is characteristically cylindrical, with a height of 
about six and one-half feet, and an outside diameter of about five feet. The 
diameter may be enlarged considerably to increase capacity, but the height 
is not varied. The foundation of the furnace is a ring of large stones, above 
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which adobe is used. Two opposing openings about 10” by 14” are left in the 
base for insertion of fuel. Arches of fired brick (ladrillos) or of adobe, with 
spaces between, provide support for the c4ntaros and permit passage of 
heat and flame. 

To load a furnace of the size described, which holds from seven to eight 
dozen large cAntaros (cuartillos), occupies approximately an hour. One man 
within the furnace places the vessels in position, usually with mouth up or 
down, to conserve shape better during firing, but with conservation of space 
the controlling factor in determining position. Others, including women and 
children, aid in passing the cAntaros up to him. When filled, the furnace is 
capped with large pieces of broken cantaros to retain heat. 

Two burro loads (cargas) of very light brush and dried, heavy weeds, are 
used. A quick hot flame is desired, not the glowing, retained heat from dry 
manure fuel which is used in some neighboring villages which specialize in 
small pottery objects. The fire is fed in from both openings in the furnace, 
slowly at first to avoid cracking the pottery. Bunches of brush are ignited 
at the end, and slowly pushed inside. When the fire is well under way, the 
burning fuel inside the furnace is repeatedly raised and lowered by long 
sticks, to make it burn fiercely and high. Heavy black smoke pours up 
through the top, covering everything with thick black soot. When the soot 
on the cap of broken pottery whitens, it is taken as an indication that the 
firing has been successfully completed. As a final touch, a couple of bundles 
of grasses are thrown on the cap, and ignite at once; their ash is intended to 
close some of the larger openings, and thus distribute the heat and retain 
it longer. The time of firing is from an hour to an hour and a quarter, de- 
pending partly upon the fineness of the fuel used. 

The pottery is removed from the furnace when cold, usually the day 
following firing. The upper c4ntaros come out a uniform brick-red color; 
the lower ones are blackened in spots. Some which are insufficiently fired 
are set aside to be re-fired when the furnace is next charged. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HOLMES By WALTER HOUGH 


ILLIAM HENRY HOLMES died at Royal Oak, Michigan, on April 

20, 1933, at the age of 86 years. Born near Cadiz, Ohio, December 1, 
1846, son of Joseph and Mary Heberling Holmes, his education was cared 
for according to the best local lines of the period with a view to teaching as 
a career. Along with his education he fancied drawing, and early developed 
a precocity of line that was to influence his whole life. The urge for art ex- 
pression in due course pushed him into the world of science. As a visitor to 
the Smithsonian the youth’s talent was recognized and he found employ- 
ment and association of scientific men. With the idea of an art career yet in 
mind he studied art in Germany and visited the great museums of Europe 
in 1879-80, and many early reports show the quality of his illustrations. 
This talent drew him into the work of the U. S. Geological Survey, and in 
1872 he took the field as an artist under F. V. Hayden. Interesting himself 
deeply in geology he became assistant geologist in 1874. The vast land- 
scapes of the Far West lying bare to the sun were traced by his pencil, and 
there remain from this period hundreds of drawings showing physiographic 
features of which those of the Grand Canyon are classics in geology. As- 
signed to the survey of the San Juan region of Colorado about 1875, this 
fortunate event brought together the man and the subject that was largely 
to dominate his scientific life. The cliff dwellings and pueblos of this region 
were fallow to his researches after a millennium of solitude in the deep 
canyons and on the high mesas. Here we find him writing the first report on 
the ancient remains of the San Juan results of his surveys and clambering 
in the dusty, smoke-blackened rooms of the ancient people. 

During Mr. Holmes’ service in the U. S. Geological Survey from 1872 
to 1889 he found time to keep up his interest in the works of man initiated, 
as was said, by his surveys in the region of the Cliff Dwellers. Thus we find 
traces of his artistic skill in the first volume of the Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in 1879-80 and an important paper on the art in shell 
in the second report, showing that he was keenly studying the stream of 
accessions coming into the Smithsonian from the various explorations 
conducted by the Government. In following reports are other papers of 
his, especially in the Fourth, where three papers of his appear. They show 
that at this period he was deeply interested in aboriginal decorative art. 
In 1882, while still with the Survey, he was appointed Curator of Aboriginal 
Ceramics in the U. S. National Museum. In 1889 he was definitely trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian. 
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Among the disturbing dreams of the infant Anthropology was the cor- 
relation of European and American archaeology. Chipped implements re- 
sembling European types were labelled in museums American paleolithic 
implements. Dr. Holmes’ knowledge of technique came in handy at this 
time. He found that none of the so-called implements showed wear by use 
or of specialization of form fitting them for any ordinary use. He carried 
on work in numerous Indian village sites and quarries where implements 
had been made. This study demonstrated that all these chipped stones 
labelled Paleoliths were only the rejects of the native implement makers 
thrown away on the workshops because of flaws in the stone or shapes not 
suitable for making finished implements. Those who believed in the great 
antiquity of man inAmerica were thus deprived of their best argument,and 
a long and bitter fight ensued. Dr. Holmes scored a complete victory, how- 
ever, and archaeologists now agree that there are no American paleolithic 
implements. 

Dr. Holmes’ interest in the antiquity of man was paramount, and he 
led the opposition to the previously generally accepted belief in the 
existence of a glacial age man in America. His scientific interests became 
concentrated in the field of American archaeology. It is in this field that 
he achieved most fame. He comprehended the whole American field, carry- 
ing on explorations in the various areas and studying the collections brought 
in by other workers. Twice did Dr. Holmes receive concrete recognition of 
his major work in archaeology. In 1898 he was awarded the Loubat prize 
of $1,000 by Columbia University for the most important work in American 
archaeology in the three year period, also a prize of $400 for the most out- 
standing publication in this field for the five year period ending with 1920. 

Interrupting his work in the Smithsonian, Dr. Holmes from 1894 to 
1897 served as Head Curator of Anthropology in the Field Museum, Chi- 
cago, and Professor of Anthropic Geology in the University of Chicago. 
During this assignment he accompanied Mr. Allison Armour on an ex- 
ploration to Yucatan. Here he gathered materials for a volume on the 
ancient ruins of Maya civilization in Yucatan and Central America, with 
numerous illustrations from his pen of the remarkable ruined buildings and 
works of sculpture and with maps and plans of the cities. 

Returning to the Smithsonian in 1897, Dr. Holmes accepted the Head 
Curatorship of Anthropology in the U. S. National Museum, this depart- 
ment covering ethnology, archaeology, technology, and history. This 
service was interrupted in 1902, when he succeeded Major J. W. Powell as 
Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology. He applied himself assiduously 
to the work of the Bureau and during his intendency brought out the im- 
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portant volumes of the Handbook of the American Indians. He continued 
as chief till 1909, when he resigned to devote himself entirely to Museum 
work. During the subsequent years he supervised the classification and 
installation of the great collections of American archaeology and the es- 
tablishment of the Division of Physical Anthropology with Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka as Curator. In museum science Dr. Holmes was preeminent. His 
impeccable good taste and his mastery of composition made for outstanding 
results in the anthropological exhibits of the National Museum. Especially 
this is seen in the racial groups, which have remained the best of their 
class. 

Toward the clese of his long life Dr. Holmes returned to his first affilia- 
tions with art. The art materials aggregating to the Smithsonian were al- 
ways subject to his care. In 1920 he was made Director of the newly es- 
tablished National Gallery of Art, then having become by additions of 
considerable importance. This work he carried on actively for the rest of 
his life, establishing the foundation of the National Gallery eventually to 
be housed by the Government. 

Dr. Holmes received numerous honors both here and abroad. He was a 
National Academician, member and former president of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, a charter member of the Cosmos Club and past 
president, member of the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the National Institute of Fine Arts, of which he was presi- 
dent in 1909. His name is indelibly fixed in the Geography of the West, 
two mountains having been named for him. He was a noted mountain 
climber, having been first to ascend several high peaks in the Rockies, in- 
cluding the Mount of the Holy Cross. Dr. Holmes was always sparse in 
physique and seemingly delicate, but his agility was remarkable. In moun- 
tain climbing no one could keep up with him. 

On his seventieth birthday his friends and admirers presented him with 
a unique publication of 500 pages of essays titled the Holmes Anniversary 
Volume. On his eightieth he was given a bound volume of letters from his 
fellow scientists in various parts of the world. Dr. Holmes was slender, 
erect, with brown eyes and pointed beard. He was never too busy to be 
polite, but he was always busy. His thoroughness stands out in high relief. 
He had a broad foundation in general culture. He always said that “‘the 
broader your foundation, the better your results will be.’’ Another typical 
expression was “‘Make it tell the story.”’ In 1883 he was married to Kather- 
ine Osgood, who bore him two sons. 

To sum up, Dr. Holmes was an eminent man of science in whom the 
various phases of art and science were fused to a degree seldom given in one 
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man. Art, science, and technic were the agencies he applied to the elucida- 
tion of his favorite science, anthropology. His passion for pure art is seen in 
his paintings, which are poetical transcriptions of nature, not only portray- 
ing nature but revealing his inmost soul. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


The Method and Theory of Ethnology: An Essay in Criticism. Pau Rapin. (xiii, 278 
pp. $2.50. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933.) 


This is a stimulating and refreshing book. It examines with acumen and insight 
the presuppositions, methods, and tenets of the principal workers and schools of 
cultural anthropology—including Radin himself—since Tylor. Frazer’s is the only 
name of eminence that escapes with bare mention. The work is not a history of eth- 
nology but a skilful critical analysis. It therefore makes certain presuppositions of 
its own. Chief of these are that ethnology is culture history; that therefore it particu- 
larizes; that its concern is not with processes as such; that it is distorted and rendered 
sterile by attempting to be scientific or quantitative. Whether or not one accepts 
this attitude, Radin’s analyses are fine and spontaneous. He points out all the sins 
of ethnology, current and former, and of inadequacy as well as of commission and 
omission. He points out equally in detail the weaknesses and contradictions of in- 
dividual ethnologists. All this is done not without bias, obviously, but with sin- 
cerity, candor, and a sort of higher impersonality. As one of those who has pieces 
of his professional hide stripped from him time and again, in the book, the reviewer 
testifies to the flaying having been done without a trace of rancor. Radin has simply 
spoken out in meeting and recited the list of our deficiencies, individually and col- 
lectively; and on the whole with astonishing fairness. And his judgments are as 
keen as they are just—granted his premises. 

An evaluation of Radin’s own published work is perhaps in place here in order 
to make clearer his premises. It is evident that he has respect for the factual ma- 
terial of culture to an unusual degree. Above all, he prizes documents; and has a 
consummate flair for securing illuminating ones from informants. These documents 
he does not weave into an organized picture of a culture; for he thoroughly dislikes 
formal organization, order, or generalization, whether descriptive, narrative, or 
rational. His Winnebago is not a descriptive monograph, except in outer form, but 
a series of native documents with critical exegesis as to their relations, especially 
the relations of their individual authors to their culture. This seems Radin’s chief 
interest in ethnology: how different individuals react and adjust themselves to a 
culture. The scheme of culture as such he might almost be said to be hostile to. He 
mentions its patterns not so much for their own significance, but in order to show 
how individuals violate, transmute, and alter them. Where the patterns per se are 
discussed, as they must be in linguistic work, it is chiefly to infer how they must 
have changed out of other patterns. Hence the curious procedure of demonstrating, 
before the present structure of the Wappo language has been fully described, what 
its antecedent structure must have been—a procedure which can be paralleled in 
chapter after chapter of Winnebago, or in the History of the Mexicans—and done 
apparently with genuine insights. All this is said not in stricture, for Radin’s work 
always has value, but to bring out that his values are not those which most of the 
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rest of us aim at. He seems to be fundamentally neither a descriptive ethnologist 
nor a narrative historian nor a culture historian in the strict sense, but a specialist 
extremely able in interpreting documents that bear on the unstable aspects of 
culture and on the psychology of individuals wrestling with their cultures. All of 
which is highly worth doing; and an intelligent review of the endeavors of eth- 
nology is as illuminating and helpful from this special angle as from any other. 

We shall all read Radin’s book with interest. We can read it with profit. And 
it is written with felicity and charm. 


A. L. KRoEBER 


The Geographic Factor: Its Réle in Life and Civilization. Ray H. Wu1tTBEcK and OLIVE 
J. Tuomas. (The Century Earth Science Series, Kirtley F. Mather, editor. 422 
pp., ill. New York: The Century Company, 1932.) 


A little more than twenty years ago the environmentalist dogma was still suffi- 
ciently vigorous to produce a work of the scholarly and literary quality of Miss 
Semple’s Influences of Geographic Environment. Today, if the work under scrutiny 
here may be taken as representative, the dogma is indeed in a bad way. The defects 
of the book inhere both in ideologic basis and in execution. The authors disclaim the 
bald assertion of the dominance of physical surroundings in human affairs; in the- 
oretic passages, they characterize these surroundings as permissive rather than com- 
pulsive. But despite the disclaimer they do not succeed in eliminating all too close a 
resemblance to the writings of the traditional environmentalists. The reader is re- 
galed with the dreary catalog of examples of “influence” already familiar in Ritter’s 
day, varied slightly by the inclusion of a few modern instances, such as “‘the revolu- 
tionary influence of coal’’ and “‘the international importance of the location of pe- 
troleum fields.” 

No effort is evident anywhere in the work to attain an objective viewpoint; the 
attitude of the authors toward nature is precisely on a level with such expressions 
as this of Isidore of Seville’s exultant seventh-century anthropocentrism: 


Quid enim mirabilius aquis in caelo stantibus? ... Effusae . . . arbores, frutices herbasque 
produnt, sordes detergunt, peccata abluunt. .. . 


As for culture, they are consistently faithful to the provincialism expressed in their 
tribute to 


the sort of civilization into which we are born and which we account to be the best because it is 
ours (p. 182). 


The framework of their exposition is given by the long obsolete “culture stages.” 
The word “‘progress”—fully loaded with late nineteenth-century values—is their 
key to the elucidation of history, which culminates for them in the concept of Ameri- 
can society held by the prophets of the new economic era in 1928 and early 1929. 
Forthright assertion of the environmentalist position permits a logical structure 
in composition. But when the environmental term is modified by a variable coeffi- 
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cient of culture stage and by an equally variable exponent of time, as our authors 
modify it in order to attain at least an approximation to facts, its evaluation can 
yield only an amorphous, episodic discourse. The consequences of the philosophic 
inadequacy of the authors’ viewpoint are aggravated by their timidity: they ap- 
parently fear to make even obvious and familiar statements on their own authority, 
but instead uncritically and unskilfully string quotation on quotation, taken in most 
cases from derivative sources. 

The reviewer has long been convinced that environmentalism is a means for the 
exaltation of the group to which the adherent of the dogma belongs, precisely as is 
the racial fallacy. The argument is only slightly indirect, in that the putative superi- 
ority of the group is ascribed to the stimulation of the environment in which it is a 
home: witness Huntington’s thesis of the relation between civilization and climate. 
The present work, which without Huntington would lose one of its strongest props, 
tends to confirm the conviction, but also seems to be an encouraging sign that the 
dogma is being crowded into ever less intellectually respectable corners. 


Joun LEIGHLY 


AFRICA 


The Tanala, A Hill Tribe of Madagascar. RALPH LinTON. (Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History Anthropological Series Vol. XXII. 334 pp., 35 text figures. Chicago, 
1933.) 


This volume is the first of a series which will present the results of an expedition 
to Madagascar, undertaken in behalf of Field Museum of Natural History. The 
Museum has long been interested in Malayan ethnology, and the reported extension 
of Malayan peoples into this island off the African coast makes this a field of special 
importance. 

The leader of the expedition and author of this volume was Dr. Ralph Linton, 
for many years a research worker in Polynesia. Dr. Linton made a wide survey of 
the island and an intensive study of several of the more important tribes. 

In this volume he presents the life of the Tanala, probably the most archaic 
group of the island. The name means “People of the Forest”, and under it are group- 
ed people living in a definite territory, regardless of their origins or political affili- 
ations. There is nothing approaching a true tribal organization, and there is con- 
siderable diversity in all aspects of their lives, yet there is enough of unity to justi- 
fy a general description under this name. 

Individual families are grouped in lineages—groups of relatives who claim de- 
scent from a single male ancestor. Such a unit occupies part of a village and usually 
holds its lands in common. Strong lineages may eventually break up to form new 
lineages, while weaker ones may be absorbed into the stronger. By imperceptible 
degrees the lineage becomes a gens, and this in turn may become strong enough to 
justify the term “tribe.” 

On the other hand there may be.several gentes in a tribe, and a gens which 
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moves may eventually become part of another tribe. Apparently membership is 
determined primarily by the length of residence in the territory. 

The lineage may be considered the direct outgrowth of the family. Sons remain 
near the father and are subject to his control during his lifetime. He is usually 
succeeded by the eldest son, and he in turn by his first-born. But economic disputes 
and jealousies will probably cause a split-up in the third or fourth generation. Mem- 
bers of a lineage live together in a separate ward of the village and have many duties 
and interests in common. 

The village has several of these wards and is a fairly permanent unit. It has a 
village charm, village tombs, stones commemorating the dead, and other interests 
in common. 

In theory all members of a gens have a common male ancestor; in practice, how- 
ever, descent in the female line may also give gens membership, as in the case of 
an illegitimate child, descendants of inter-gens marriages which have been matri- 
local, children of slave men and free women, absorption of a gens which has lost 
its band through conquest. Apparently residence is exceedingly important in de- 
termining gens membership. 

The gens may vary in size from one to fifty villages all under the domination 
of a single chief. This is the largest native unit, but in recent times ideas of state 
and rank have been introduced from the outside. 

The volume gives a very full picture of the life cycle of the individual and of 
the village as a whole. In several chapters we are given a view of the economic life, 
of warfare, of art and amusements. It is a full and satisfying account of a going 
culture. 

The student of Malayan life recognizes many similarities, as for example the 
preparation of the rice fields, the construction of the granaries, types of utensils, 
methods of weaving, the use of the Malayan forge, types of fish traps, fish poison- 
ing, use of the blow-gun and fire-saw, the method of delivery at child birth, the 
roasting of the mother, and many other details. On the other hand, he is surprised 
at the apparent lack of ceremonials connected with the rice culture, the absence of 
spirit houses in fields and villages, the weak development of magic, the striking dif- 
ferences in dress. Social organization likewise varies sharply from most Malayan 
groups, and the folklore seems quite foreign. 

The reader has the feeling that the Tanala have a background of simple Malayan 
culture. However the separation must have taken place in times long remote. There 
is little to indicate that they have been drawn from any of the more advanced peo- 
ples of the Dutch Indies or British Malaya, as was formerly supposed. 

The study will be welcomed by all students of primitive cultures, and partic- 
ularly by those interested in the possible interaction of Malayan and African cul- 
tures, both in Madagascar and on the east coast of the continent. 

A final chapter giving the author’s conclusions would have been most welcome, 
but doubtless this is reserved for a later volume. 


Fay-Cooper COLE 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE UPPER VOLTA 
AND THE IVORY COAST 


Les Tribus du Rameau Lobi. H. LaBouret. (Vol. XV, Travaux et Memoires de 
l'Institut d’Ethnologie, 452 pp. 125 francs, Paris, 1931.) 


Religion, Meurs et Coutumes des Agnis dela Céte-D’ Ivoire, L. TAUXIER. (254 pp. 75 
francs, Paris, 1932.) 


Djénné une Cité Soudanaise, C. MOnTEIL, (301 pp. 60 francs, Paris, 1932.) 


Each of these writers makes his contribution to the ethnology of French West 
Africa after long experience of administrative work among native tribes. H. La- 
bouret states that his monograph on the Lobi and kindred tribes is the result of 
eleven years of personal inquiry, conducted for the main part directly in the native 
languages. Since the work describes the inhabitants of the Haute Volta the in- 
formation is particularly valuable for comparative study with R. S. Rattray’s 
Tribes of the Ashanti Hinterland. Moreover, Tauxier, in describing the culture of 
the Agnis, has aided the ethnologist in ignoring political boundaries in order to 
appreciate the homogeneities of culture existing in French and British territories, 
which are separated by a political demarcation dividing Ashanti from the Ivory 
Coast. 

H. Labouret lays a foundation for his ethnological study by considering the 
physical features of the Upper Volta country, and in doing so he points out the 
influence of the river in establishing and perpetuating many local cults, including 
fertility rites associated with inundation and welfare of crops. In his general sur- 
vey the author notes the presence of stone ruins, which, like similar structures 
found between Gambia and Nigeria, are of unknown origin; neither is a chrono- 
logical sequence established. 

A description of the inhabitants of the Upper Volta region, some of whom use 
the penis sheath and leaves, recalls sartorial customs which may be observed among 
the Angas and other tribes of the Bauchi plateau in eastern Nigeria. In physical 
appearance the Lobi are said to be like the Konkomba. 

Demographic study, though brief, is welcome, since such observations are scan- 
ty in relation to the population of Africa as a whole. H. Labouret considers 457 con- 
ceptions, from which he makes a deduction of 87 cases of miscarriage and still- 
born infants. The estimate of 8 per cent mortality during the two first years of child- 
hood is almost incredibly low. The investigator concludes that 45 per cent of his 
sample died in the age period forty to fifty years. 

In Book II, which is devoted to technique, industries, and sciences, the author 
rightly stresses the ritual element, especially in the working of iron and washing 
for alluvial gold. Outline sketches of tools greatly aid the technological details, and 
the account of strophanthus as an arrow poison is useful, for the author has done 
justice to the botanical and ritualistic factors. 

Under the heading “Industries de Consommation” the preparations of grains, 
meat, fish and salt are described. Here there appears to be a reversal of the logical 
order of presentation, for, after describing the use of food products and methods 
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of cooking, information is given with regard to food gathering, hunting, fishing, 
cattle breeding and apiculture. The more natural arrangement would have been, 
first a description of the foods themselves and the methods of acquiring them, then 
the account of culinary operations. 

The spiritual side of agrarian activites is emphasized in an account of the way 
in which heads of families consult ancestral spirits, and sacrifice to them before 
sowing grain. In addition to this there is offering of the first flour at the tomb of a 
father, or on an altar consecrated to him. 

Book II is concluded with an account of medical lore, astronomical knowledge, 
time divisions, and counting, and in the following book an account is given of 
games, music, dancing, singing, plastic art and personal ornament. 

The fourth book, La Société, examines governmental structure by working down- 
ward from the tribe and the clan to the family. A study of death and funeral rites 
concludes this section, and although it might be argued that beliefs connected with 
death and burial would be more effectively dealt with under “religion,” inclusion 
of these data under a study of society enables the author to point out the connec- 
tion between societal structure, kinship, and obligations connected with obsequies. 

Preliminary observation indicates little social cohesion, but further investi- 
gation shows that individuals, far from being independent, are bound closely by 
mutual obligations. Inasmuch as the Lobi form a sedentary group speaking a com- 
mon language they may be spoken of as a tribe. But they have no uniform system 
of government and administration, and they are not conscious of interests common 
to the whole tribe. There exists no general organization, council, or supreme chief, 
and subdivisions of the tribe are not capable of even a temporary concerted action. 

The subject of clan organization, totemism, and exogamy, receives detailed 
treatment (pp. 222-242), and in this connection the functioning of joking-relation- 
ships between clans and individuals is of particular interest. This subject has been 
dealt with elsewhere by H. Labouret.’ The relationship of structure and function, 
for example in warfare and sharing property, is admirably kept in view. The data 
adduced with regard to the present clan organization, respect for certain animals, 
and the operation of exogamy, would, I think, warrant a somewhat stronger as- 
sumption respecting the more complete functioning of these institutions before 
their decline began, for the facts do suggest disruption of a more complete organi- 
zation. 

The kinship system and its terms of relationship are only briefly considered, 
and the value of this section would have been enhanced by tables of relationship. 
The sisters of a mother are considered as “little mothers,” and the maternal uncle 
has a close functional relationship with his sister’s sons. When taking a second wife, 
a young man expects to receive the necessary bride price (earnest, or token money) 
from his mother’s brother. 

The data relating to childbirth bear directly on religious beliefs, for the Lobi 
believe in a scheme of reincarnation whereby souls of the dead enter into human 


1 La parenté a plaisanteries en Afrique occidentale, Africa 11: 244-293, 1929. 
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embryos. Boys are not circumcised, but an operation of excision is performed on 
girls in the belief that this facilitates childbirth, and sometimes a second and more 
drastic excision is performed to expedite delivery. According to locality the oper- 
ation may be carried out on the fourth day after birth, during the period from seven 
to ten years, or a few weeks before marriage. 

The contents of Book V, Les Conditions Economiques, raise the question of 
arrangement, and it is not clear why the chapter on social life should have been 
interpolated between two series of interrelated economic facts. The persistence of 
spiritual beliefs and their intrusion into secular matters is aptly illustrated by a 
description of founding a market, for which purpose a diviner consults ancestral 
spirits. An account of native and foreign merchandise together with a description 
of weights and measures is introduced at this point. 

Under “Civil Law” the religious character of land tenure is described. An earth 
cult exists, and a divinity has to be addressed before new territory is chosen as a 
site for a village. There is a religious sanction to marriage, for the spouses are under 
the protection of a family deity, and they are expected to observe reciprocal fidel- 
ity under pain of arousing the anger of ancestral spirits. A study of the judiciary 
begins with an account of the authority of heads of families, and in dealing with 
public justice the procedure of trial by ordeal is described. The moral factors of 
truthfulness, generosity, hospitality, loyalty, and modesty are discussed. 

The section on religion and magic (Book VII) would be profitably read in con- 
junction with Rattray’s Religion and Art in Ashanti, for H. Labouret discusses 
the concept of a supreme being (Dieu-Atmosphere), powerful and remote, not con- 
cerned with the daily lives of men, but somewhat like the Bantu beliefs in Nyambi, 
Suku, and Kalunga. Yet the Lobi, like their Ashanti neighbors, have a hierarchy 
of spiritual beings who, because of their interest in the details of human life, de- 
mand placation. Deities of the river, also household gods, patrons of hunting, 
fecundity, and protectors against sorcery are described. 

In discussing the difficulty of demarcating religion from magic the author points 
out that acts and beliefs associated with worship of supernatural beings are similar 
to certain rituals and spells, which are not connected with a person or a power. 
This book includes a study of concepts of spiritual counterparts of the body which 
have various fates after physical death, and again at this point the need for com- 
parative study with similar beliefs of the Ashanti is evident, for one of the ultimate 
aims of anthropological study is the breaking down of ideas of separation engen- 
dered by the existence of political boundaries and the publication of separate mono- 
graphs in different languages. 

At the end of the book are thirty-one plates in photogravure, excellent in tech- 
nique, but in a few instances, in order to show stages in a process, eight pictures 
appear on a page. Since each picture is only 4 cm. square the details are not in- 
structive, and half the number of views would have been more effective. An ade- 
quate index is provided. 

L. Tauxier, retired administrator of colonies, divides his work on the Agnis 
into two parts, “Les Agnis de l’Indenie” and “Les Agnis du Sanwi.”’ Under the 
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former heading he treats of history, work, family, law, and religion. The second 
part includes a chapter entitled “Anthropologie” which is anthropometrical. Under 
the heading ‘“‘Linguistique”’ the author gives four pages of comparative study of 
one hundred and twenty words from each of six tribes. From this chapter on lin- 
guistics an account of folklore is separated by a chapter on law and religion. Stories 
are grouped in three divisions according to their motives. Thus, there are tales 
having the spider as the main interest, stories centered in women, and a section of 
miscellaneous tales. The measurements made by the author, and the figures he 
adduces from other works for comparative study, will be of great interest to phys- 
ical anthropologists. It is unusual to find among studies of African tribes measure- 
ments taken on a group of women. But L.Tauxier was able to record the measure- 
ments of sixty-eight men and fifty-two women of the Agnis. 

A valuable part of the work is the report of interrogations made in court in 
connection with magical practices, for these inquiries, given as question and answer, 
throw considerable light on native thought processes and attitudes toward the 
supernatural. 

Historicai considerations tend toward monotony, for they are not used effec- 
tively to show how the complexity of events has affected the structure of institu- 
tions and the psychology of individuals and groups. In order to understand the 
present complexity of native thought, European intervention, and Mohammedan 
admixture, historical study is of paramount importance. But such research is effec- 
tive only when the facts of history are treated, not merely statically and categori- 
cally, but as dynamic and determining elements of culture. 

The method of approach is open to criticism. For instance, in the chapter on 
“Work and the Family” the author begins with several pages of statistics giving 
the export of coffee, cocoa, rubber, and palm-oil, in the period 1910-1923. Wouid 
it not be more natural to give all available information respecting native activities 
of an indigenous kind; then, in order to impress the reader with the consequences 
of European intervention and the result of diverting native labor into industrial 
channels, perhaps quote a few figures. 

A good map is needed. Nineteen plates in photogravure are excellent in tech- 
nique, but one is disappointed to find that only three of these plates are of ethnologi- 
cal value. The remaining plates, dealing for the main part with attractive scenery, 
are more suitable for a travel book. A reader will find the dearth of useful illustration 
particularly trying when attempting to follow the description of technological 
processes. 

The book contains a great quantity of valuable ethnological information re- 
lating to a region by no means adequately described, and the volume will be ex- 
ceedingly welcome to students of West Africa. But a critic is left with the desire 
to carry out some rearrangement of parts, to change the method of presenting data, 
to substitute more useful plates, to add some line drawings, and to provide an index, 
the usual place of which is occupied by a generous list of errata. 

Djénné, a Sudanese city, situated between the River Niger and its affluent, the 
Bani, resembles Timbuctu, Kano, and Sokoto, in being a great emporium of trade 
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for many centuries, and therefore a focal point in the study of history and ethnology. 
C. Monteil, one-time colonial administrator, begins with a clear outline map and a 
survey of the topography and biology of the region, a very necessary prelude to the 
study of human life. His notes on the domestication of three types of guinea fowl 
are of peculiar interest, since this subject has received little attention, and references 
are few. My own acquaintance with the practice was made by shooting a brace of 
birds near a village in French Niger Territory, entering into an altercation, and 
paying an indemnity. 

The principal grains are rice, sesame, and maize. Ground-nuts are important; 
cotton is grown, and the bark of the baobab is used for making cordage. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, and donkeys are used, while dogs are slaughtered and eaten 
by non-Mohammedans. Pigeons have been introduced from Morocco. Apiculture 
is followed, and one species of domesticated duck is appreciated. 

To follow the history of Djénné through all the intricacies of warfare, politics, 
and racial movements during eight centuries is a stupendous task, in which a reader 
will find himself aided by supplementing Monteil’s account with a perusal of E. W. 
Bovill’s “The Moorish Invasion of the Sudan” (Journal African Soc. XXVI, 1926, 
245-262; 380-387) and H. R. Palmer’s “Sudanese Memoirs.’’ The “Haut-Sén- 
égal-Niger” and other writings of M. Delafosse are also useful in this connection. 

A brief summary of the physical features of several tribes is given, and points 
of ethnological interest relating to Peuls (Fulani), Bozo—a primitive fishing com- 
munity, the Mali, the Nono, and the Songhai, are given. The presentation takes 
the form of brief notes rather than a codrdinating study showing the interrelation 
and miscegenation of ethnological traits. The subject is, however, so complex that 
one volume would not suffice for analysis of this kind even if the facts were ascer- 
tainable. The account of the Bambara is so brief that a student will find it neces- 
sary to supplement the information by reference to the work of J. Henry (L’4me d’un 
peuple africain, les Bambara, leur vie psychique, sociale, religieuse. Anthropos 
Bibliothek, 1910), and C. Monteil’s more recent “Les Bambara du Segou et du 
Kaarta”, Paris, 1924. 

The sketches of houses with numbered parts and an account of the function of 
these is illuminating, but the section on technical processes connected with metal 
work, weaving, and building of canoes is sadly in need of illustrations. A few sketches 
would aid one’s imagination and relieve the tedium. In a book of three hundred 
pages only three plates are given. A section on trade is particularly valuable in 
giving what I believe to be the most complete account of the transactions and com- 
modities of a native market. Monteil has successfully striven to remedy a common 
defect in ethnological studies. The extensive use of cowries will perhaps surprise 
some readers, for the author gives six pages of tabular statements relating to values 
of commodities in cowries, and his description of rapid methods of counting is lucid. 

In a concluding chapter “Today and Tomorrow,” Monteil considers the effects 
of Mohammedanism and European influences. The influence of Koranic teaching 
in religious belief, politics, and morals has given a new impetus to industry and 
agriculture, but under the veneer a strong Negro background of indigenous culture 
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exists. One of the most important contributions of European enterprise is a scheme 
of irrigation which may change the entire outlook of agriculture, land tenure, and 
trade. 

The historical aspect of this study leaves the impression that the most necessary 
method of approach, now that the broad outlines are known, is intensive study of 
individuals and village communities. Broad historical concepts are indispensable, 
but they do not achieve their aim as interpreters of culture and a guide to adminis- 
tration unless a more localized and detailed study is undertaken to show the result 
of the triangular play of Negro, Mohammedan, and European cultures. 

Absence of an index is a grave omission which will make burdensome the stu- 
dent’s task of fully utilizing the wealth of material presented by the author, who 
has, however, aided the research worker with a short bibliography. 


Wi trrip Dyson HAMBLY 


AMERICA 


A Study of the Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony. FRANK G. SPECK. (192 pages, 


26 figures, 4 plates. Publications of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
volume II. Harrisburg, 1931.) 


The early destruction of the pre-Columbian cultures of the Atlantic seaboard 
has left a gap in our records which, increasingly difficult to fill, is becoming the more 
important the clearer we come to visualize eastern North America as the meeting- 
ground of two cultural streams: the ancient northern culture, still represented per- 
haps by the northeastern Algonquians and in part the Eskimo, and the southern 
wave of influence communicated to Algonquian peoples who had migrated into the 
Southeast by Iroquoians and Muskhogeans primarily. For the southeastern Al- 
gonquian peoples the labor of rescue and cultural reconstruction has yielded only 
hints and suggestions of the subjective or mental aspects of former life in the region. 
To this statement the study of the Delaware forms a notable exception. The present 
volume, taken in conjunction with the work of M. R. Harrington! and with further 
publications promised by both Professor Speck and Mr. Harrington, indicates that 
future inferences as to the spiritual life and thought of the Algonquian peoples of 
Virginia and the Carolinas will take as their base the religion of the Delaware. 

In spite of a long series of contacts and misfortunes the Delaware have been 
particularly tenacious of their ancient religious ideas and ceremonies, and we have 
the testimony of records as far back as the early seventeenth century that the Big 
House ceremony and associated beliefs are essentially pre-Columbian Delaware. 
In this study the Big House ceremony is presented in text and translation, accom- 
panied by detailed footnotes and a lengthy explanatory introduction. 


? Some Customs of the Delaware Indians, UPM-J 1, no. 3; Vestiges of Material Culture 
among the Canadian Delawares, AA n.s. 10; no. 3; Preliminary Sketch of Lenape Culture, AA 


n.s. 15, no. 2; Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape, Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum 
of the American Indian, 1921, 
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The Big House is the annual ceremony of the Delaware proper (Harrington’s 
Unami), conducted in the fall of the year, and lasting twelve nights until noon of 
the thirteenth day. Every year the tribal council set the day, and an individual 
volunteered to “bring in” the ceremony. He took upon himself the executive duties 
of management and the financial obligations. The tribal subdivision to which the 
Bringer-in belonged (Wolf, Turkey or Turtle) became sponsors of the ceremony. 
Six ceremonial attendants were appointed by the leader, two from each division, 
one man and one woman, whose duties included the making of fires, the prepara- 
tion of food and firewood, and the sweeping of the Big House and grounds. The 
two attendants of the division to which the Bringer-in belonged were the leading 
attendants. 

On each of the first eleven nights of the ceremony the performance consists 
primarily of the recitation of vision experiences. Only men of maturity recite and 
chant. The opening recitation is that of the Bringer-in, after which others come for- 
ward voluntarily. There was no fixed order of recitations from one year to another, 
but the recitation of each visionary is repeated identically every night of the cere- 
mony and at every ceremony in which that visionary participates, so that it be- 
comes formal and ritual. 

Inside the Big House, the visionary begins his recitation at the north, and al- 
ternately dancing and reciting through a series of eleven formal steps, he makes 
two circuits counter-clockwise, one a wide circuit of the interior, and a second nar- 
row circling around the center pole. He carries a leading rattle, is accompanied by 
a follower who carries a second rattle, and after these two come others who choose 
to dance along. Two drummers seated on the south side repeat the songs and ac- 
company the performance by beating a deerhide drum. After each recitation the 
House is swept ceremonially with turkey wings by the leading attendants. 

These vision recitations form the basis of worship of the Big House ceremony. 
They are held on the evenings of each day. The people are encamped about the 
Big House and during the day may spend their time in games. Several dramatic 
events occur during the twelve days; these include the departure and return of the 
ceremonial hunting party, the performance of the Mask-Spirit dance, and the kind- 
ling of new fire. The hunters, in charge of a leader appointed by the Bringer-in, 
are feasted on the fourth morning and depart before noon; and immediately after 
their departure a volunteer impersonates the Mask-Spirit (a masked bear-like fig- 
ure) who controls the wild game. The hunters return on the sixth (Harrington) 
or seventh (Speck) day; their success is signalized by firing a shot for every deer 
killed. The deer are hung on a pole to the east of the east door of the Big House, 
offered as a sacrifice, and used as food on subsequent nights. New fire is kindled 
with a fire drill by the leading attendants on the ninth night. The last night the 
fires are allowed to die down, and women and novices are permitted to essay vision 
recitations. 


There is a profound symbolism associated with the Big House. Speck writes, 


The cosmos in terms of the Big House is a dual symbolism; one realm being that of the celestial 
universe embraced in terms of time and space; the other the tangible realm of the human in the 
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midst of the concrete. . . . The Big House stands for the universe; its floor, the earth; its four 
walls, the four quarters; its vault, the sky dome. . . . The center post is the staff of the Great 
Spirit with its foot upon the earth, its pinnacle reaching to the hand of the Supreme Deity (p. 
22). 


The twelve carved face images are representations of manitu, 

those on the center pole being visible symbols of the Supreme Power, those on the upright 
posts, three on the north wall and three on the south, the manitu of these respective zones; 
those on the eastern and western door posts, those of the east and west (p. 23). 


At the same time the carved faces “‘are not treated with adoration’’; they are not 
objects of worship, but “‘channels for worship” (p. 37), a valuable distinction. 


But the most engrossing allegory of all stands forth in the concept of the White Path, the sym- 
bol of the transit of life, which is met with in the oval, hard-trodden dancing path outlined on 
the floor of the Big House. . . . This is the path of life down which man wends his way to 
the western door where all ends (p. 23). 


It symbolized not only the pathway of life, but the journey of the soul after death 
as well. 

It is in such a setting, surrounded by visible symbols of abstract meanings of 
the world that the Delaware worship takes place. In the recitations the manitu 
are named, the star and celestial powers, the animal and earthly powers, the Great 
Spirit, the special embodiments of power in the ceremony, the rattles, the prayer 
sticks, the Mask-Spirit, the carved faces, the fires, the drums. The humility of the 
people is stressed, their need for aid in maintaining health, in living long, their 
thanks for the great gifts of manitu, corn and game. Vision revelations to the Dela- 
ware are not individual private possessions which can be used for private motives 
and profit; they do not give special and specific power to the visionary. They are 
rather claims upon the individual to take his part in the maintenance of the wel- 
fare of his people, evidence that his life moves in harmony with the forces of the 
world. In bringing together the major revelations of living men in one ceremonial 
outpouring of humility and prayer, in the Big House setting, the Delaware have 
developed a culminatory rite which is essentially a pooling of all the sources and 
embodiments of power known to the people. The ceremony is a living evidence that 
Delaware beliefs and practices were felt as a more or less unified and systematic 
world view. The universe of forces might appear pluralistically in actual experience, 
but the manifold special revelations of power were interrelated in a general scheme. 

The most striking characteristic of the Delaware picture is the predominance of 
ethical quality. The psychological functionalist who approaches this fact scepti- 
cally will after consideration admit that the evidence for the genuine native charac- 
ter of the ethics is overwhelming. It is not only woven into the fabric of the cere- 
mony, implicit in its action and organization; it is explicit in the recitations and 
speeches, and one with the symbolism. And not only does our other commentator, 
Harrington, find essentially the same focus, but Speck has documented his account 
with proof from early records that centuries ago the Delaware expressed the same 
ethical beliefs, practiced the same ethical doctrine. 
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In my own experience I have found a strong consciousness of ethical values in 
the native mind, as among the Pawnee. But there the connection of the ethical 
doctrine with ritual activity and belief does not lie upon the surface. Pawnee ritual- 
ism is itself so complex and intricate that it almost becomes the end in itself, cer- 
tainly the aesthetic end. Here the ethical ideas are the dominant theme. 

The Big House ceremony, current also among the Minsi, invites ethnic com- 
parison with the Busk ceremonies of the Southeast as well as with the festivals of 
Iroquoian peoples. Suggestive comparisons with the Busk include the inclusion of 
a new fire rite and a ceremonial hunt, sun worship, turtle symbolism, square ground 
arrangements and ceremonial seating arrangements of tribal subdivisions,? and the 
concept of the Big House.* Other general comparisons of Delaware religion with the 
Southeast culture area of which it is a part include the use of carved wooden images 
and masks, turtle rattles, deerskin drums, ceremonial sweat bath and black emetic 
drink, and east-west orientation.‘ I am particularly struck, however, by the in- 
dications in Delaware belief of a cosmology associating celestial powers with earth- 
ly complements and embodiments (pp. 48-9), which suggests comparisons with 
Cherokee star lore,5 and with the basic ideology of Caddoan religion. But this must 
await more thorough consideration. 

Dr. Speck is to be congratulated on the penetration with which he has grasped 
the profound and subtly elusive ideas involved in this ceremony and religion. Only 
too often is the outward form allowed to stand for the inner thought. In this ac- 
count that fault is not apparent, and something of the true nature of Indian thought 
and belief is realized. 

ALEXANDER LESSER 


OLD WORLD ARCHAEOLOGY, SOMATOLOGY, MISCELLANEOUS 


The Lithic Industry of the Sinanthropus Deposits in Choukoutien. P. TEILHARD DE 
CHARDIN and W. C. Per. (Bulletin of the Geological Society of China, vol. XI, 
number 4, pp. 315-364, 3 pls., 36 figs. Peiping: published by the Geological 
Society of China, 1932.) 


Prehistorians were quite generally startled when, in the spring of 1931, traces of 
fire and quartz fragments with seeming evidences of human breakage and work- 
manship were discovered in the same early Pleistocene deposits that already had 
yielded abundant remains of Sinanthropus pekinensis. The important questions: 
Are the chipped greenstone, quartz and quartzite fragments of human manufac- 
ture, and Was Sinanthropus the artisan who made them, have been dealt with by 
Mr. Pei in a preliminary paper (Bulletin Geological Society of China, vol. XI, num- 


2 J. R. Swanton, Religious Beliefs and Medicinal Practices of the Creek Indians, BAE-R 
42: 546 ff. 

3 Yuchi and Taskigi Creek square grounds were called “big house.” F. G. Speck, Ethnology 
of the Yuchi Indians, UPM-AP 1, no. 1: 111-112. 

4 J. R. Swanton, Aboriginal Culture of the Southeast, BAE-R 42: 709-711. 

5S. Hagar, Cherokee Star Lore, Boas Anniversary Volume, 354f. 
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ber 2, 1931, pp. 109-146). The full report on the stone industry is now at hand from 
the combined pens of Pére Teilhard de Chardin and Mr. Pei. 

Three cultural zones are recognized among the brecciated sediments of Locality 
1 at Choukoutien. The present paper deals primarily with the artifacts from Zone 
C, collected in situ and of particular significance because of their direct association 
with two fragmentary jaws, parts of a calvarium and a clavicle, all of these refer- 
able to the genus Sinanthropus. This lower zone corresponds to the uppermost 
Zone A in its varicolored, banded, sandy-clay layers, its ashy character and the 
presence of Equus sanmeniensis, Rhinoceros “‘sinensis,’’ Rhinoceros cf. tichorhinus, 
Elephas namadicus, Cervus (Euryceros) pachyosteus, Spirocerus peii, Ovis ammon, 
Hyaena sinensis and Struthiolithus. 

The number of “implements” is small relative to the total of clearly imported 
broken stones excavated in Zone C. Nevertheless, they fall into several clear-cut 
categories: trimmed greenstone boulders, choppers, prepared quartz cores, several 
varieties of scrapers and points. Among none of these is there any evidence of a 
prepared striking platform. The trimming flake scars, however, are deep even on 
the quartz cores, while a significant peculiarity of this industry may prove to be 
the frequent production and use of “bipolar flakes,”’ formed by crushing a core or 
nodule between two boulders. Zone A is quite similar in many respects, the imple- 
ments, largely collected from the rubbish of the 1928 excavations, being perhaps 
slightly better made. Additional differential features are (p. 353): 

a) the predominance of small elongated flakes of the “bipolar” type; (b) a more common use 


of flint-like material (allowing a better shape of the small tools); and (c) a curiously large num- 
ber of pitted boulders, possibly used for crushing the quartz pebbles. 


The geographical isolation of this industry and the extremely unfavorable na- 
ture of the lithic character of the actual material raise difficulties in placing this 
culture with respect to other stone age cultures. Generally,not even the best of these 
implements can be compared to the best of the implements from the Mousterian 
quartz layers of France, and true preparation is, in the main, rudimentary. Most 
of the retouching is the result of use and not due to preparatory chipping. The au- 
thors add the following caution(p. 354): 


Our present and provisional (and, we confess, highly subjective) opinion is rather therefore 
that the Choukoutien Zone C industry exceeds distinctly, but moderately, what we should 
expect to be, a priori, the most primitive recognizable human industry. . . . In any case, the 
Choukoutien industry, by its association of choppers and an almost microlithic industry, repre- 
sents a very characteristic cultural type, so far unique in China. Several analogies, of course, 
are easily traceable between these implements and the choppers, scratchers, etc. found in other 


countries: but such similarities concern exclusively primitive types of artifacts, recurring un- 
avoidably in any lithic industry. 


The questions pertaining to the presence of a true “bone industry,” signalized 
as a result of Professor l’Abbé Breuil’s visit in October-November, 1931 (vide 
Bulletin Geological Society China, vol. XI, number, 2, 1931, pp. 149-151; and 


l’Anthropologie, vol. XLII, 1932, pp. 10-14), are dismissed by the authors with this 
comment (p. 354): 
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The presence of a true bone industry seems so far not to be clearly established. Of course, 
artificially broken, scratched and burnt bones are abundantly found in the Choukoutien cul- 
tural deposits. But further evidence of a systematic utilization of Deer antlers, jaws, etc. seem 
to be based so far on equivocal traces of wear or breaking, such as may occur in any fossil 
Mammals deposit. 


Against this one can only state that the combination of long experience and remark- 
able intuition possessed by Professor Breuil is a consideration not to be lightly set 
aside in passing on the nature of the worked and utilized bones. 

In conclusion one cannot but applaud this monograph for its decisive and care- 
ful description of the industry, the cultural zones, and above all the restraint ex- 
hibited in positing conclusions to a series of problems that are of first magnitude. 
All the stratigraphic, lithologic and palaeontologic evidence indicates conclusive- 
ly and overwhelmingly that the stone industry is coeval with Sinanthropus and 
not the intrusive product of a later epoch. The one line of reasoning left to those 
whe cannot believe Sinanthropus capable of controlling fire and fashioning arti- 
facts is the contemporaneous existence of another and superior form of Hominid. 
It may be pointed out that the first clear association of Neanderthal man with a 
Mousterian industry brought forth identical objections. Further, on the basis of 
cranial characters Dr. Black assigns definite human status to Sinanthropus. The 
conclusion is inescapable that Sinanthropus was the maker of a greenstone and 
quartz-flake industry unrelated both historically and, in the main, typologically to 
any other known culture of the first third of the Pleistocene. Professor Breuil has 
elsewhere suggested the adoption for this culture of the name Choukoutenian. 

THEoporRE D. McCown 


Skeletal Remains of Sinanthropus Other than Skull Parts. Davison BLAcK. (Bulle- 
tin of the Geological Society of China, vol. XI, number 4, pp. 365-374, 2 pls. 
Peiping: published by the Geological Society of China, 1932.) 


Five pages suffice for Dr. Black to describe the known skeletal remains of Sinan- 
thropus other than the crania, jaws and teeth. The publication of this material 
was purposefully delayed in the hope that the bodily morphology of Peking man 
might be revealed through the discovery of additional remains. At the present time 
this hope still has to be deferred. 

The bones described are a left semilunar wrist-bone, a left clavicle and four 
anomalous terminal phalanges. The os lunatum came from material excavated from 
Locus B, 


the size and proportions of the bone are in all respects similar to those of the os lunatum of 
modern man (p. 366), 


and in consequence Sinanthropus 


must have had hands differing in no essential respect from our own (p. 366). 


The clavicle comes from Quartz Horizon 2 of Locus G associated with artifacts 
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and two adult jaw fragments as well as a large piece of parietal. The specimen is 
represented by about three-fourths of the shaft, both articular surfaces being de- 
fective. Dr. Black judges it to be from an adult and estimates the length at about 
15 cms., 

which would be about the length of an adult modern North China male clavicle (p. 367). 


The toe bones came from Sinanthropus Loci A and D at various times between 
1929 and 1930. Dr. Black remarks (p. 369): 
It is evident that the positive identification and interpretation of these interesting bones 
cannot be well established beyond reasonable doubt unless new discoveries throw further light 
on the subject. If the first specimen of this series discovered be indeed the terminal phalanx of 
the hallux of Sinanthropus, it would seem probable that the morphology of the feet of the latter 


form and modern man differed much more widely from one another than did that of their 
hands. 


The problems raised by the non-occurrence of other than cranial material are 
of peculiar interest when one recalls the number of individuals represented by the 
skulls, jaws and teeth. Thus far there is no positive evidence that Sinanthropus 
buried his dead, and this negatively inferred fact already has given rise to not a little 
speculation. The suggestion that Sinanthropus formed part of the menu of meals 
consumed by a superior race, possibly Homo sapiens, seems a bit wide of the mark. 
Despite the recent acceptance in some quarters of Dr. Leakey’s evidence from East 
Africa of the existence of Homo sapiens in beds of early Pleistocene, perhaps even 
Plio-Pleistocene age, there is no warrant for the preceding kind of supposition. The 
“mystery” is only heightened by such guessing. What is indicated is a little patience 
plus the extension of activities to other deposits of comparable age. 


THEODORE D. McCown 


On the Fossil Vertebrate Remains from Localities 2,7 and 8 at Choukoutien. C. C. 

Younc. (Palaeontologia Sinica, Series C, Vol. VII, fasc. 3. II, 21 pp., 1 pl., 

7 figs. Peiping: Geological Survey of China, 1932.) 

This paper is a systematic description of the vertebrate fauna from three local- 
ities near the Sinanthropus site, Locality 1. Locality 2 lies to the west of the latter 
and contains a similar faunal series. This site and Locality 3 are the only ones haviag 
a macro-fauna comparable to the Sinanthropus deposits. Locality 7 lies about a 
kilometre south of Locality 1. Half a dozen mammalian species are represented and 
the suggestion is made that these correspond to the lower cave of the Sinanthropus 
site. Locality 8 lies close to the village of Choukoutien, the few fossils recovered 
belonging to the general fauna of the Choukoutien fissure formation. 

A comparative table on page 20 indicates the close faunal resemblances between 
Localities 1 and 2. Species occurring in at least three of the six sites are: Meles sp., 
Hyaena sinensis, Cricetus varians, Cricetus sp., Microtus brandti, Equus sp., Rhin- 
oceros sp., Sus lydekkeri, Euryceros pachyosteus. All of these are assigned to the 
upper polycene of Choukoutien. 

THEODORE D. McCown 
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The Old Stone Age: A Study of Palaeolithic Times. M. C. Burkitt. (XIV, 254 pp., 
8 pls., 30 figs. $2.50. Cambridge: at The University Press. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933.) 


The long desired companion volume to the author’s Our Early Ancestors, and 
Professor Childe’s The Bronze Age, is at last at hand. The general treatment is 
similar to the aforementioned in that the purpose is not so much to provide an ex- 
haustive work of reference as a compact handbook setting forth in outline the prin- 
cipal features of the stone industries of the Lower Palaeolithic with a résumé of 
the changing culture-sequences that fall within this range of human cultural de- 
velopment. The uses for such a compact little volume are twofold: as an introduc- 
tion for beginning field-workers, and for teaching purposes. The reasonable price 
is a quality much to be commended and one that most textbooks on prehistory lack. 

The first two chapters contain a series of definitions of such commonly used 
terms as Artifact, Industry, Culture, Cultural and Time Sequences, Stratigraphy, 
Typology and, in addition, brief discussions of some of the implications involved 
therein. On page 14 we read: 


It would seem, then, that already as early as old stone age times some racial differentiation of 
peoples had already taken place and any rigid application of a chronological scheme of culture- 
sequences which can be proved true for Western Europe will not necessarily be applicable in 
other areas hard by. 


One may question the assumption implied in the statement in so far as culture 
changes or differences may or may not connote differences in Race; but the general 
caution regarding method embodied in this sentence is one to be borne constantly 
in mind, 

Chapter III, Tool-Making, contains some concise and pointed information on 
a series of subjects all too little understood. A large number of misconceptions and 
misunderstandings vanish when a thorough knowledge of the technique or tech- 
niques that were used to produce the finished artifact are fully grasped. Moreover, 
much of the ink that has been spilled over the eolithic question might have been 
avoided if a little more had been known concerning what flint will or will not do 
under varying quantities and directions of percussion and pressure. 

The chapters devoted to geological problems and the culture-sequences of the 
Palaeolithic are, quite naturally, weighted in favor of Western Europe. In about 
one hundred small pages the difficulties of deciding what must be left out are far 
greater than of what should be included. Despite these difficulties there is more than 
a mere listing of the relevant facts. Many of the more crucial problems are clearly 
envisaged, and the increasing complexities of the inter-relations of the Lower Palaeo- 
lithic cultures are indicated most trenchantly. As instances there may be cited the 
differences between the western coup-de-poing and the eastern flake-tool industries 
which are thrown into relief; the relationship of the Levalloisian and the true Mous- 
terian to this Lower Palaeolithic “flake-tool civilization’”’; the emphasis on the dual 
character of the European Aurignacian and the problems raised by the seemingly 
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historically unrelated Solutrean-like cultures of South Africa, Kenya, North Africa 
and the Solutrean of northern Hungary. 

On the other hand one reads with surprise (p. 152): 
It seems to be a fact, perhaps difficult to explain, that contact between a Neanthropic culture 
and one belonging to the flake-tool civilization leads to the development of the laurel leaf tool 
type. 
What is a ““Neanthropic culture”? I believe I know what Mr. Burkitt has in mind 
but the beginner either passes by and forgets what is really an important point or 
following it to a logical conclusion, sees, perhaps, some inherent psycho-biological 
quality in Homo sapiens which brings about the development of laurel-leaf types 
when the former contacts a flake-tool culture. Again, the attribution of an early 
phase of one of the flake-tool cultures to Heidelberg man (p. 126) is possibly a 
legitimate assumption, but of evidence, in any sense of the term, there is none. The 
increasing complexity of even the meager outlines which we now possess regarding 
the races of mankind existing in the Pleistocene is sufficient to discourage more than 
the most tenuous of correlations between Race and Culture. Neanderthal man was 
the maker of the Mousterian industries of Western Europe, but there is more than 
a suspicion that typologically similar industries in other areas were the products 
of other human types. One should avoid “dehumanizing” the study of prehistoric 
cultures, yet in view of the total lack, or highly inferential nature of the evidence 
concerning the actual makers of the Lower Palaeolithic industries, it seems wiser 
to wait until the evidence is forthcoming of actual association of particular races 
with particular cultures. 

Mr. Burkitt rightly insists on the pertinence and interpretative value of modern 
ethnographic parallels to stone age culture traits. Treated as analogies, such com- 
parisons as (p. 155): 


The sort of life lived by the Eskimo today must have been somewhat similar to that lived by 
Magdalenian man, 

are not out of place. It behooves the prehistorian, however, to make a careful selec- 
tion of his illustrations. The qualification carried in the statement just cited would 
make this comparison as apt if the Paviotso (barring the lack of Arctic climate) 
or any other modern primitive group lacking marked specific cultural emphases 
had been substituted. Certainly the Central Eskimo, frequently considered as 
“typical,” are a far cry from the Magdalenian. The real difficulty lies in that the 
constant reiteration in print of such analogies tends to givethem the status of homol- 
ogies. As homologies they are not only invalid but entirely erroneous. 

I venture to point out what I believe is a slip on page 148. The gravers mentioned 
as occurring in an Acheulian milieu near Nazareth in Palestine must be those 
from Neuville’s Layer D1 in the Grotte d’?Oumm-Qatafa in the Wadi Khareitoun 
southeast of Bethlehem (not Nazareth) and west of the Dead sea. This, as far as 
I am aware, is the only excavated early Palaeolithic site in Palestine. 
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The four chapters devoted to the art of the Palaeolithic are most readable. The 
sensible and lucid exposition of its character, its development and the various pos- 
sibilities regarc.ing the motives that lay behind the production of the cave art— 
the painted frescoes and the engravings—is rivaled by no one, certainly no pre- 
historian writing in English at the present time. On a subject where modern eth- 
nographic parallels are most strongly indicated, Mr. Burkitt indulges in no flights 
of fancy. 


It would seem, then, that in sympathetic magic as so outlined we have a reasonable explana- 
tion of the problem of cave art which explains not only the presence of the drawings them- 
selves but also the reason why they occur in such extraordinary situations (p. 213). 


But this is no attempt at a single, simple explanation for all the art. With regard to 
the home art we read (pp. 214-215): 


While, however, we cannot, as has been seen, admit either decoration or self-expression as 
motives for the art in the cave temples or, as we have perhaps more correctly called them, cult- 
shrines, the problem is very different when we come to the home sites. . . . The point is that 
when we get away from the cave cult-shrines we cannot affirm that any form of magic is neces- 
sarily involved, and this is especially so in the case of the home art; for it would seem more than 
likely that a great deal of what we find must have been simply made for pleasure. 


In conclusion may I heartily recommend this book as filling a long-felt want, 
particularly in the teaching profession. The unambiguous style, the compact pres- 
entation, the excellent and readable charts and tables and above all the clear en- 
visaging of some of the fundamental problems of nomenclature, method, and field 
technique will make it invaluable as a beginner’s handbook. 


THEODORE D. McCown 


The Races of Mankind: An Introduction to Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall. HENRY 
Fretp. (Anthropology Leaflet 30. 40 pp., 9 pls., 1 plan. $.25. Chicago: Field 
Museum of Natural History, 1933.) 


Field Museum of Natural History is to be most warmly congratulated on bring- 
ing to a highly successful conclusion the establishment of the Chauncey Keep Me- 
morial Hall devoted to the living Races of Mankind. In a thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing preface Dr. Berthold Laufer remarks: 


With the advance of our civilization and the white man’s expansion all over the globe many 
primitive tribes are now doomed to extinction and are gradually dying out. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any vestiges of the life and culture of primitive man will have remained on 
this earth by the time the following century arrives. Many a vanishing race will continue to 
live only in the statutes and busts displayed in this hall. 


Anthropology Leaflet 30 is designed to serve as a guide to Miss Hoffman’s 
seventy-four busts and life-size figures that comprise the present contents of the 
hall. Sir Arthur Keith says in his Introduction: 


The fact must not be overlooked that a knowledge of physical and racial anthropology is not 
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confined to those who work in museums and universities. We are all anthropologists, we be- 
came so as soon as we could recognize the features of the mother who suckled us. Our anthro- 
pological knowledge grew as we came to know the facial traits and bodily habits of our family 
circle. Year after year we have continued, quite unconciously, to add to our gallery of mental 
portraiture. The community in which we are born and bred provides us with our anthropologi- 
cal standards. If into our community there should stray people from distant lands, from Africa, 
India, or China, there is no need for us to measure their heads, faces, or bodies in order to 
recognize their race. The eye, at a single glance, picks out the racial features more certainly 
than could a band of trained anthropologists, who depend on measurements to distinguish 
Negro, Indian, or Chinamen from European. The number of features we take into momentary 
consideration is inconceivably great. The aim cf the professional anthropologist is to tabulate 
these racial features and to measure them; but so numerous are they, so shifting and indeter- 
minate in nature, that scientific measurement can never rival the accuracy and completeness 
of the rule of thumb method practised by the man in the street. The artist who secures a strik- 
ing likeness does so because he or she is an anthropologist by intuition. We professional an- 
thropologists can never hope to obtain by mere measurements the accuracy of racial por- 
traiture which comes by instinct to the true artist. I hold that the busts, figures, and groups 
modeled by Malvina Hoffman are priceless registers of anthropological fact and in the full 
sense of the term are scientific documents as well as works of art. 


In this spirit, Henry Field has offered first some brief comments on certain of 
the methods and criteria used by anthropologists in describing and classifying races 
and then proceeded to describe by geographical areas the human types exemplified 
in the collections. The difficulties of an accurate and wholly satisfactory presen- 
tation in so brief a compass are clearly evident. Nevertheless, the museum-going 
public will obtain a fair idea of the differences which distinguish the various groups 
of man, and it must be remembered that the magnificent bronze and stone figures 
convey better than any printed statement both the fundamental similarities and 
the striking divergences of humanity. 

Dr. Laufer and Sir Arthur Keith have paid tribute to Miss Hoffman’s work. It 
is to be greatly hoped that further examples of her unique talent may be forthcom- 
ing from time to time. The African races are well represented, though a group of 
Hottentots, done in the same manner and with the same sympathy as the pygmy 
group from the Ituri region, is much to be desired. Mongoloid types are, at present, 
perhaps a little over-weighted in favor of eastern and southeastern Asia. The very 
real diversities of the physical types of central Asia are unrepresented. For the New 
World, two Eskimo and two Plains figures can be deemed scarcely adequate, while 
the interest we all have in our own ancestry is slighted by the presence of only a half 
dozen European types. The intent is to add to these groups from time to time and 
in consequence some of the larger lacunae will doubtless be filled. 

The motive and the success in establishing Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall can- 
not receive enough praise. To the many of us who are “eye-minded”’ these beautiful 
and accurate portrayals of the combination of purely biological and essentially spir- 
itual features that embody ‘“‘Race’’ will mean more than any number of anthropo- 
metric descriptions, no matter how exact, detailed, or comprehensive. 


THEODORE D. McCown 
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Anjea: Infanticide, Abortion and Contraception in Savage Society, HERBERT APTEKAR. 


With a Foreword by Henry Elmer Barnes. (192 pp. New York: Wm. Godwin, 
1931.) 


This book, according to the author, has a twofold purpose, the presentation 
of facts concerning the control of population in primitive societies, and the plac- 
ing of these data in such perspective as to furnish a basis for an adequate under- 
standing of the two chief elements which restrict population in our own society— 
birth control and abortion. 

The author has combed the ethnographical literature for material on this sub- 
ject and has brought together a mass of valuable information from reliable sources 
of the numerous methods, both toxic and mechanical, utilized by primitive peoples 
in their attempts to restrict population. Not only infanticide, but abortion and 
contraception as well, are shown to be well nigh universal in distribution. In fact, 
the great variety of methods and psychological incentives leads to the conclusion 
that some means of controlling population were probably known and practiced 
since man’s earliest history. 

Mr. Aptekar’s thesis is primarily a sociological one, but it is framed in such an 
anthropological background and raises so many questions which anthropologists 
should be able to answer at the present time, but cannot, that its primary appeal 
should be to the anthropologist. The validity of his material is beyond question, 
but there will be so much more to be added, once this question has received the at- 
tention it deserves, that the present book will eventually have to be regarded as 
a most preliminary study. At the present time, however, it should be regarded as 
a pioneer effort in a most important field of anthropological research, and Mr. 
Aptekar deservés considerable commendation for the diligent investigation he has 
made in pointing out the way to a new set of complex problems. 

D. S. Davipson 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE AZTEC CALENDAR STONE 


The so-called “‘Calendar Stone’’ of the Aztecs is a puzzle. Is it an original native 
conception or is it borrowed? 

Bandelier, in his Archaeological Tour in Mexico, after a discussion of its possible 
significance and use, concludes that it was a sacrificial stone and calls it “The Stone 
of the Sun.”” He condemns the name “Calendar Stone” which he holds was due to 
an error of Antonio de Leon de Gama. 

With Bandelier I disagree entirely. There is no evidence that it was a sacrificial 
stone, and there is abundant evidence in the carving on the stone that either it was 
used in Aztec astronomical operations or was a borrowed pattern set up as a cere- 
monial stone. 

The reason for this statement lies in the fact that the design on the stone is an 
exact reproduction of a compass card; or, as it was early called, a “Rose of the 
Winds.” In 1901 I mentioned this in my volume The North Americans of Yester- 
day.! 

On the face of the stone are carved the thirty-two “points of the wind” of the 
mariner’s compass-card of the fifteenth century. The Aztec date is the 13th Acatl 
which translated into our chronology is A.D. 1479, thirteen years before Columbus 
landed. 

My description in the volume referred to was this: “‘In the centre is a head sup- 
posed to represent the sun, and around it are twenty figures, standing [as alleged] 
for the twenty days of the Mexican month. Then come eight divisions by what ap- 
pear to be arrow heads, four being extended farther toward the centre than the 
others and also curled up at the ends, or flukes, and one of these four ending in an 
elaborate sort of bowknot ornament which covers a wide space at what is now the 
lower*edge as it stands. Each of the eight divisions is again divided by a kind of 
crown which is smaller than the smaller arrowheads, and then there is a still further 
subdivision made by a dot on a line with the base of the crown. This gives thirty-two 
points, exactly the number of points on our mariner’s compass-card, so that this 
carving can be ‘boxed’ as any compass card can be.” 

The stone also has the five concentric circles of an ordinary compass-card. These 
circles have not been changed since the fifteenth century; nor have the other fea- 
tures of the card. 

The design is surely the same as a fifteenth century compass-card and, according 
to the Aztec date, the stone was carved in the fifteenth century. 

The puzzle seems to be: how did the Aztecs get this design? And did they know 
its significance and use it in astronomical work? Furthermore how long was the de- 
sign known to the Aztec before this stone was carved? 

Thirty years ago I concluded that it was an independent development, but I am 
now convinced that it was not, for the additional “wind points” on our compass 


1 Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, The North Americans of Yesterday, p. 182. Putnams, New 
York, 1901. 
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card, beyond the cardinal points, were only added after navigators began to sail 
out of sight of land. The Aztecs never were on the sea at all, therefore they had no 
need of the extra wind points, and would not themselves have added them, even if 
they had been using a compass card. But so far as known they had no compass. Was 
this stone then only used for directions? And why all the wind-points in astronomi- 
cal work? These wind-points were only necessary in steering a vessel at sea. 

There is still another puzzling item in the design on the stone. At the bottom as 
it stands now, with the top apparently the north of the design, the south pole of the 
card is the one ornamented instead of the north as with European cards of the fif- 
teenth century and also now. 

The Chinese always ornamented the south pole. This would seem to suggest that 
the card forming the basis of this design was obtained from a Chinese source. Of 
course it is quite possible that it was obtained from some Chinese vessel blown out 
of her course and finally wrecked on the coast of Mexico. It is strange in that case 
that the compass itself was not preserved or some representation of it. 

Professor Wiener doubtless would claim that this design came from the Arabs, 
through Africa to Mexico, but if it came from the outside world at all (and it seems 
that it must have come from the outside) the most likely source was from some 
Chinese, or other Oriental ship, touching the coast of Mexico, or wrecked there. The 
ornamentation of the south pole indicates Oriental rather than European origin, 
inasmuch as the Chinese considered the south pole more important in their naviga- 
tion and consequently ornamented that point on the compass card. 

As far as the decoration in Chinese fashion of the south pole of the card is con- 
cerned, however, there is left still another assumption, namely: that since the com- 
pass was derived by Europe from the Chinese, possibly the decoration of the south 
pole may have continued for a long time in Europe as a mere inherited decoration. 

But the Chinese were never great navigators, and their compass seems to have 
been rather crude, so it is doubtful if this elaborate design of the Aztecs could have 
been patterned on a Chinese card. 

That it is an elaborately decorated “Rose of the Winds” of the Fifteenth Century 


seems certain. How did it get to Mexico? 
FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH 


RECENT ANTHROPOLOGIC REPORTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PAPUA 


The anthropologic papers published by the Government of Papua, under the 
capable editorship of Mr. F. E. Williams, Government Anthropologist, have become 
an indispensable part of every anthropologic library. The latest of the Reports (Nos. 
9, 12, 13, 14) will take at once a preeminent place both in anthropology and colonial 
administration. Mr. Williams publishes his suggestions toward a better, more hu- 
mane, and more efficient government of the Territory of Papua. Since he is a govern- 
ment official, his suggestions are not merely printed matter, and the fact that Sir 
Hubert Murray K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, in the great majority 
of cases shares Mr. Williams’ views, lifts these reports from the theoretical level to 
that of achievements, future or past. 

In his report on ‘‘Native Education; The language of Instruction and Intellec- 
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tual Education” (No. 9), Mr. Williams concludes that the English language, and 
none but English, ought to be taught to diffuse knowledge. His main arguments are 
that the great number of vernaculars makes the training of Europeans for teaching 
purposes well-nigh impossible; furthermore the present “insularity” of every tribe 
would go on indefinitely. Mr. Williams brushes aside—and with reason—the sugges- 
tion of a lingua franca, like the ‘‘Police-Motu,”’ because it could not be worked into 
a culture-carrying language. In the last part of his report Mr. Williams offers some 
clever suggestions concerning the training of some under-developed mental “‘tech- 
niques” of the natives such as: “Interest, memory, exact observation, etc.” 

Report No 12 greatly honors both Sir Hubert Murray, to whose impulse the 
work is due, and Mr. Williams—the man and the anthropologist—who carried it 
out. “Sentiments and Leading Ideas in Native Society” are investigated. Mr. Wil- 
liams tries to prevent the destruction of such imponderabilia as may prove useful to 
the moral and economic progress of the natives. He points out the utility of certain 
taboos preventing unlawful appropriation of property, taboos that the Evropean 
wantonly violates, merely to show that taboos are nonsense. Yet this taboo is as 
efficient if not more so than the (more often than not absent) police force. Similar 
delicate sentiments are at work when the native increases his food-production, be- 
cause he takes pride in it, while others like shame, loyalty to the group, the feeling 
of reciprocal obligation may all prove valuable elements in promoting a renaissance 
of the natives. None but an able and sympathetic onlooker, like Mr. Williams, could 
have outlined these subtle sentiments so firmly without overemphasizing them 
He also suggests the substitution of new leading ideas to those antiquated and likely 
to hamper the native in catching up with the “Forderung des Tages.” Ideas to be 
atrophied are, for example, the duty of revenge, the contempt for women, for law, 
and for human life, too. 

Reports Nos. 13 and 14 were published in one volume, to emphasize the connec- 
tion Mr. Williams feels to exist between the two topics investigated. Under the col- 
lective title “Population and Education in Papua” Mr. Williams publishes two dis- 
tinct papers: ‘““Depopulation of the Suau District” and “Practical Education: The 
Reform of Native Horticulture.” It is easy to see from the two titles that in Mr. 
Williams’ eyes, the food-problem is at the root of the depopulation. Of course, he 
does not neglect the other causes of this social disintegration, similar to the wave of 
suicide that swept the United States in the early reservation days. In the mind of the 
natives a great wave of sorcery is at the bottom of all the evil, because the Govern- 
ment does not kill the sorcerers. Disease and death—especially infant mortality— 
are taking a heavy toll. Sad to relate,t he Territory does not dispose of a sufficient 
number of medical officers, and the Chief Medical Officer, and sometimes Govern- 
ment Anthropologist Dr. Wm. M. Strong are up against a herculean task. 

The birth rate is dropping, and whether successful or not, the native methods of 
contraception and abortion indicate at least the intention—mostly the intention 
of women though—to avoid the burden of maternity. This purposive limitation does 
not shrink from infanticide, though of course avowals are very seldom obtained. 
Mr. Williams discusses and practically brushes aside the “excess of intercourse and 
moral laxity” as a physiological cause of sterility. Indeed there seems to be no physi- 
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ologic connection between sterility and excesses. Venereal diseases are doing their 
share in increasing sterility. Difficulty of impregnation is discussed, but no conclu- 
sion seems possible. The lack of appropriate care of the children does the rest to fur- 
ther a decrease of the population. The white man’s share is the existence of inden- 
tured labor, with absence of the wives. Furthermore, whatever the artificial or social 
causes of the decrease of the birthrate may be, there seems to be an abnormally great 
number of apparent or alleged sterility. Mr. Williams urges an appropriate medical 
and legal intervention, training in midwifery, etc. 

The other problem is the necessity of increasing the food-supply, practical sug- 
gestions being offered in the second part of the book. The chapter on cross-breeding 
or in-breeding brings little suggestion if any, this being a delicate topic for the An- 
glo-Saxon mind. As far as psychological factors are concerned, Mr. Williams wants 
to infuse new interests in a rather pessimistic society that goes through the painful 
period of acclimatization within new life conditions. 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the second report concerning the reform of 
horticulture; the main suggestions alone can be mentioned: introduction of new 
crops, perfecting of tools, storage of food, promotion of hygiene, and creation of gar- 
den boarding-schools. 


The Government of Papua has to cope presently with the situation the United 
States were up against in the early reservation days. It can only be said that if 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the Legislative Council of the Territory will let 
Sir Hubert Murray and Mr. Williams have their ways, the inevitable passage from 
the ancient to the modern conditions will be as softly padded for the native as such 
a painful passage can be. Of course their opinion is not shared by those who have 
only their own economic advantage in mind, without thinking of the future of the 
white man’s interest in Papua, which may be heavily damaged if not ruined by the 
decrease of population. Sir Hubert Murray and Mr. Williams do not try to mummify 
the ancient conditions in a new world, because it is obvious that civilization is as 
inevitable as ‘“‘the act of God.’’ Nobody short of Voltaire would have thought of 
protesting against the disaster of Lisbon, in the name of reason —Mr. Williams has 
something better to do: he tries to give the native a chance—and a fair one. Both 
his intentions and his achievements cannot fail to have the approval of every hu- 
manely thinking person, and our esteem goes as much to the capable anthropologist 
as to the human official. 


J. S. L. Gilmour’s, The Species of Tobacco grown in New-Guinea (Report no. 11) 
is due to a suggestion of Dr. Haddon, the research being carried out on specimens 
obtained through the Government Officials of Papua. Mr. Gilmour shows that the 
American Nicotiana rustica Linn., and the Australian Nicotiana suaveolensis Lehm., 
seem to have been unknown in ancient New Guinea. The species grown are the vari- 
ous forms of Nicotiana tabacum Linn. introduced probably from Amboina in the 
early seventeenth century, and somewhat later from the Philippines, with further 
introductions from Java and the Moluccas. This is a well-documented monograph. 

GEORGE DoBo 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LINGUISTICS met in Rome September 
19-26. Five major problems discussed were: (1) Influenza reciproca tra i linguaggi 
come causa d’innovazione, (2) Il Rapporto naturale tra suono e idea: simbolismo 
fonetico, (3) Se e in quanto si possa tornare a indagare l’origine degli elementi 
morfologici nelle lingue Ario-Europee, (4) Ill problema dell parentele tra i grandi 
gruppi linguistici, and (5) Analogie di metodo fra la storia dei linguaggi e quella 
delle tradizioni popolari, delle arti figurative, ecc. 


Tue AXE AND Its VARIANTS, comprising the first two volumes of The Stone 
Age in the United States and Canada, are announced for a year hence by Warren 
King Moorehead. Dr. Moorehead will travel throughout the United States between 
October 9 and April 5 in preparation for these volumes. He requests information as 
to large or important exhibits, such as present prevailing types in a given section 
of the country. 

Dr. Moorehead also announces type collections illustrating various ancient cul- 
tures available at Andover and specially recommended for beginning collectors and 
those unable to personally search fields. Additional information may be obtained 
from Dr. Moorehead, P. O. Box 71, Andover, Massachusetts. 


Tue MEETING oF SEcTION H1, ANTHROPOLOGY, of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and Section H2, the American Anthropological 
Association, was held in Chicago June 19-30. 

The morning session of June 22 was addressed by Berthold Laufer on The 
Domestication of Animals; M. J. Herskovits, The African Origins of the American 
Negro; A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Studies in Social Organization; R. Redfield, The 
Maya Indian: A Study in Acculturation. The afternoon was devoted to visiting 
anthropological exhibits of A Century of Progress. 

A. T. Olmstead spoke at the June 23 morning session on Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Method in the Near East, and Alfonso Caso on The Discoveries at Monte 
Alban. Carl Guthe, Thorne Deuel, and Arthur Kelly conducted a symposium on 
archaeological surveys. 

The Ethnic Background of the Early Civilizations of the Near East, by E. A. 
Speiser, opened the afternoon session, followed by Leland W. Parron Physiological 
Approaches to the Study of Anthropology with Special Reference to the Near East; 
Henry Field, Ancient and Modern Inhabitants of Central Mesopotamia; and W. 
M. Krogman, Cranial Types at Alishar Huyuk. 

Prof. C. U. Ariens Kappers, Director of the Central Dutch Institute for Brain 
Research, Amsterdam, spoke at the evening session on the Anthropology of the 
Near East in Connection with the History of its Population. Dr. Kappers also 
opened the June 24 session with a discussion of Racial Differences in the Human 
Brain. Dr. T. Wingate Tood spoke on The Brain in Childhood, Dr. C. J. Herrick 
on The Human Brain: a General Discussion, and W. H. F. Addison on The Area of 
the Sunken Cerebral Cortex, as Determined from the Length and Depth of Selected 
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Sulci, in Three Classes of Human Brains: Scholars, Hospital Whites, Hospital 
Negroes. 


Dr. BERNHARD J. STERN, Assistant Editor of the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, is Not the author of The Scented Garden: The Anthropology of the Art 
of Love in the Levant, published by the American Ethnological Press. 


THE SCIENCE PREss announces the International Non-aristotelian Library and 
the International Non-aristotelian Society. The author of the first volume of the 
Library,—Science and Sanity, an Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and 
General Semantics,—is by Alfred Korzybski. Volumes in preparation are by P. S. 
Graven, M. Tramer, C. B. Bridges, W. H. Gantt, E. T. Bell, R. J. Kennedy, B. F. 
Dostal, and W. N. Polakov. 


THE HoNnorARY DEGREE OF DocToR OF SCIENCE was conferred on Frederick 
Webb Hodge, director of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, by Pomona College 
on its Founders Day, October 12. 


THE ProceEpINGs of the Twenty-fourth International Congress of American- 
ists which met in Hamburg in 1930, contrary to a previous announcement, are to 
be published. 


Dr. RICHARD THURNWALD, resuming the studies interrupted by the world war, 
is now on his way to New Guinea and the Solomon islands. He intends to visit the 
tribes who were the subject of his former investigations: the Buin and the Banaro. 
Dr. Thurnwald further wishes to study the influences on the natives of modern 
civilization. He is accompanied by his wife, who will undertake an intensive study 
of the native women, as she did when working with Dr. Thurnwald three years 
ago in East Africa. 


THE URASVATI JOURNAL, volume III, announces in its table of contents: Recent 
Archaeological Discoveries in India, by A. E. Mahon; Ariadne’s Clue in Excava- 
tions, by du Mesnil du Buisson; The Tibetan Dialect of Lahul, by Georges de 
Roerich; and Chronicles of Central Asiatic Explorations for 1932 and Citroen 
Central Asiatic Expedition. The Journal is published by the Urusvati Himalayan 
Research Institute of Roerich Museum,—310 Riverside Drive, New York City, and 
Naggar, Kulu, Punjab, India. 


Demitri Boris SHIMKIN is contributor of “North Russian Tribes’, page 550, 
number 3 of this volume. His name was omitted in error. 


Tue Roya OnTARIO MuseEvM, Toronto, held its official reopening on the after- 
noon of October 12. 
WE REGRET TO ANNOUNCE the death, on June 23, of Professor Dr. Paul Ham- 
bruch, in Hamburg, at the age of fifty-one. 
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